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Virtue is that perfect Good, which is the compliment of a happy life; the 
oy only immortal thing that belongs to Mortality: It is the knowledge 
both of others, and itſelf ; it is an invincible greatneſs of mind, not 
5 * S 
to be elevated or dejected, with good or ill for tune. 
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Seneca, of a Happy Life _ 
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for his piety and gced counſels, 


— 


"OF ic; 
| SENECA's WORKS. | 


appears that our Author hal, among the Ancients, three pro- 


Refſed enemies. In the firſt plate, Caligula; who. called his writings, 


Sand without Lime; alluding to the farts of” his Fancy, and the + 
incoherence of his ſentences. But Syneca was never the wirſe for the 


cenſure of a perſon that proboun ded even the [upprefing of H mer hims 


elf,; and of caltins Virgil and Livy out of all public libraries. 
| The next, was Habins; whs taſts him for being too bold with the 


eloquence of former times, and failing in that point himſelf ; and 
likewiſe for being tos quaint and ffnical in his expreſſions : which Ta- 


citus imputes, in part, to th: freedom of his own particular inclinatzt- 


on; and partly to the humour of the times, He is alſo charged by 


Tabius, as no. fr. found N hilo/cpher ; Tut with all this, he allows him 


to be a man very ſtudies, aud larned ; of great wit, and invention 7. 


and well read in all forts of literature; a ſevere reprover of vice z moje 


vi nely ſententious; and well worth the reading, if it were only for - 
Lis Morals, adding, that if his fu gement had been an{werable to # 


his wit, it nad been much the more fer his reputation ;, but he vorcte 


whatcver came nixt : fo that I winld aviſe the Reader (/eys he) 


Po diſtinguiſh, where he himſelf did nat: for there are many things 
7n him, not only io be approved, but admired ; an it was great pity, 


that he that cculd do what he roc, ſhould not always make the beſt 


chice. His third adverſary is A 


* 


gellius, who falls upon him fer his 


 stylr, and a kind of tinkling in his ſentence ; but yet commends him. 
- =" 2 
Cu the other ficte, Columella calls him 


a man of excellent wir and learning; Pliny ; the Prince of Erudi- 


lion ; Tacitus gi ves iim the character of a wiſe man, and a jit tu 
tor fer a £ Vic. Dio reports him to hiave been the. greatest man of 2 55 


his age. . | 5 „ 

Of rhoſe peeces of hits that are extant, we [ball nat ned to give c 
ferticular account ; and of thiſe that are lost, we cannot, any fur- 
ther than by lights Jrom other authicrs ; as wwe fnd therts cited much to 
his roncur; and we may rea/onalily compute them to be the greater 


fart of. hits works. That he wrote ſeveral Forms in his Cantfoment. * 


. K her ed par tly #1 rom hum/el” but more qxprejS.y c 7 
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10 THE READER. 


E acitus, who RS that he was reproached with his applying a 


to Poetry, after he ſaw that Nero took pleaſure in it, out , a deſign! to 
curry favour. St Jerome refers to a diſcourſe of his concerning Ma- © 


trimony. Lactantius takes notice of his History, and his books of” 
Moralities: St. Augustin quotes ſome paſſages of his out of a book of 
 ſuperstition : ſome references we meet with, to his books of Exhontations 
Fabius makes mention of his Dialogues: and he himſelf beats of a 


Treatiſe of his own concerning Earthquakes, which he wrate in his 


Deut. But the opinion of an Epistolary correſpondence that he had 
0 St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much colour for it. 


Some few fragments however of theſe baoks of his that a 8 


gre yet preſerved in the writings of other eminent Authors ; ſufficient 


o ſhew the world, how great a treaſure they - have lost, by the excel- 
” keney of that little that is 3 
Seneca, ſays Lafantins, (Divin, Iustit. Lib. 1. Cap. 1.) that Wag 


the Heres, of all the Stoicks, how great a veneration has he for the 


_ Almighty! As for instance; diſcour/ing of a violent death : db you 


vo understand, fays he, the Majety, and the Authority of your judge ; 
ae is the Supreme Governor of Heaven and Barth, and the God of 
all your Gods; and it is upon him that all theſe powers depend which 


we worſhip fer deities. Mereover, in his exhortations, this God 


fays he, when he layed the foundations F the univerſe, and entered 
upon the greateſt and the beſi work in nature, in the ordering of the 


government of th: worl} ; ' though he was himſelf all in all, yet he 


fſubſſtituted other ſubor FIGS miniſters, as the ſervants of his com- 
. _ mands, And, how many other hinge. does this heathen [peak of 
Coll, like one f us? 


Which tlie acute Seneca, ſays Lafantius, again(Cap. 2.) ſaw in his 
_ exhertations. We, ſays he, have our dependence elſewhere, and ſhould 
| book up to that power, to whzch wwe are indebjed Jer all we can pre- 


tend to that is cod. 


And again, (Lib. 21. Cap. 2.) Seneca Fa Very well in his 
. Morals ; they worſhip the i mages of the Gods, ſays he, kneel to them 
and adore them ; they are hardly ever from them, either plying them 


wit offerings, or ſacrifices ; and yet after all this reverence to the 


image, they have no regard at all io the w:rkman that made it. 


LaFantius again, (Lib 3. Cap. 15.) An invectiue (ſays Seneca 


in his exhortations,) is the Ma ſter-piece of moſt of our Philoſophers z . 

* and if they fall upon the ſubjed of awarice, luſt, ambition, they laſh 

out int) ſuchexceſs of bitterneſs, as if railing were a mark of their 

. Profeſſion. T hey make me think of gally pots in an apothecary's op, 

"rh have remedies without, and foiſen within... 2 
ty „ 5 * Au 


0 THE READER. ' 


©" LaGantive fill. (Lib. z. Cap. 9.) He, that would know all 
' things, let him read Seneca; the moſt lively deſcriber "of public 


' vices,” and manners, and the ſmarteſt reprehender of them. 


And again : (Lib. 6. Cap. 17. ) As Seneca hasit in the books of 


Moral Philoſophy ; he is the brave man, whoſe ſplendor and authi- 
rity is the leaſt part of his greatneſs ; that can look death in the 


. 


face, without trouble, or ſurpriſe ; who if his body were to be broken 


upon the wheel, or melted lead to be poured down his throat, would 
Be leſs concerned for the pain itſelf, than for the dignity of bear- 
2 . 
0 K no Man, ſays Lactantius (Lib. 6. Cap. 14.) think him- 
ſelf the ſafer in his wickedneſs for want of a witneſs; fer GOD is 
Omniſcient ; and to him nothing can be a ſecret. It is an admira- 
le ſentence that Seneca concludes his exhortations with. GOD, ſays 
. he, ts à great (1 knew not what,) an incomprehenſible Power : it 


is to him, that we live; and to him, that we muſt approve ourſelves. * 


N hat does it avail us, that our conſciences are hidden from men, when 


our ſetuls lie open 10 GOD? What could a chriſlian have ſpoken more 


to the purpoſe in this caſe, than this divine Pagan ? and in the be- 
ginning of the ſame work, ſays Seneca, what is it that we doe? T owhat - 


end is it to ſtand contriving, and to hide curſelves? We are under a 
Guard, and there is no eſcaping from our Keeper. One man may be part- 
ed from another by travel, death, fickneſs : But there is no dividing us 


- from ourſelves. *Tis to no purpoſe to creep into a corner where nobody © 


Hall fee us. Ridiculous madneſs ! Make it the caſe that no mortal eye 


could find us cut. He that has a conſcience, gives evidence again 


himſelf: 5 | 
1t is truly and excellently ſpoken of Seneca, ſays Lactantius once 


again (Lib. 6. Cap. 25.) confider, ſays he, the majeſty, the goodneſs, 


and the venerable mercies of the Almighty ; a friend that is always at 
hand. What delight can it be to him, the flaughter of innocent crea- 


"tures, or the worſhip of Bloody Sacrifices Let us purge our minds, 


=. and lead virtuous and honeſt lives. His pleaſure lies nct in the mag- 
mficence of T emples, made with flone, but in the picty and devotion 
of conſecrated hearts. © | EP 


» — 


In the Boch that Seneca wrote againſt ſuperſti tions, treating of . © 


Images, ſays St. Auſtin (De Civ. Dei, Lib. 6. Cap. 10.) he 
writes thus; they repreſent" the holy, the immortal, and the invidable 
.Geds, in the baſeft matter, and without life or motion; in the forms 


of men, beafls, fiſhes; ſeme of mixed bodies; and thoſe figures they * 


call Deities, which if they were but animated, would affright a man 
and paſs for momſtert. And then a litile farther, treating-of natural 
TED I 72 . SS Theology 
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T0 THE READER. 


" Theology ; after citing the opimons of Philoſophers, he ſuppoſes an cb. 
ectioon againſt himſelf : ſomebody will perhaps aſk me; would you 
have me then to believe the Heavens, and the Harth to be Gods; 
und ſome of them above the moon, and ſome below it? Shall I ever be 
'. brought to the opinion of Plato, or of Strato, the Peripatetick : the one 
f whom would have God to be without a body, and the other without 
a mind ? To which he replies; and, do you give more credit then, to 


ves 


li 2 "the dreams of Titus Tatius, Romulus and Heoftilius, who" cauſed 
- . among other Deities, even fear, and paleneſs, to be worſhipped? The + 
vue of humane affections ; the one being the motion off an affrighted 


mind, and the other, not ſo much the diſeaſe, as the colour of a diſor- 
dered body. Are theſe the Deities that you will rather put your faith 

in and place in the Heavens ? And ſpeaking afterwards af their abo- 
minable cu/tems. With what liberty does he write ? One, ſays he, — 

out of  Zral, makes himſelf” an Zunuch; another lances his arms; if 

tis be the way to pleaſe their Gods, what ſhould a man do if he had a 
mund to irritate them? Or, if this be the way to pleaſe them, they do 


2 - ' certainly deſerve not to be worſhipped at all. What a phrenzy is this, 
bo imagine, that the Gods can be delighted with ſuch crueltics, as even 
mie worſt of men would make a conſcience to inflict: the moſt barba-, . 
 - rous and notorious of Tyrants, ſome of them have perhaps done it them- 
Fus or ordered the tearing of men to pieces ty ethers ; ius they never 

4 0 went ſo far, as lo command any man to torment himſelf. We hearl 
{ e thoſe that have ſuffered Caftration, to gratify the luſts of their im- 


pericus maſters ; but never any man that was ferced to act it upon 
himſelf.” They murder themſelves in their very temples, and their 
Prayers are offered up in blood. Wheoſcever ſhall Lut obſerve what they 
' do, and what they ſuffer, will fnd it ſo miſbecoming an honeſt man, 
fo unworthy a Freeman, and ſo incenſiſlent with a man in his wits, 
phat he imat conclude them all to be mad, if it were not that there 
are ſo many of them; for only their number is their juſtification, and 
their protection. „„ N . 
N len he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſtin, upon thiſe' paſſages 
4 which he himſelf” has ſeen in the Capitol, he cenſures them with Li- 
bert and reſolution : and no man would believe that ſuch things would 
lie done, unleſs in mickery, or phrenzy, What Lamentation is there © 
CS, tn the Egyptian Sacrifices for the Toſs of Ofiris ? And then what 
ii fe# the finding of him again? Which he makes himſelf ſport with ; 
| For In truth it is a fiction © and yet-thoſe people, that neither lift an 
_ thing nor found any thing, mußt exprefs their forrows and their Ne. 
* Joyerngs, to the hig lieſt deores + but there is only à certain lime, ſays lie, 
dee ths freak, and once in à year, jropl: may be allyzwed to be wad.— _ 
= 'T came into the Capitol, Jays Seneca, where the ſeveral Deities had 


- 


4 
their fooeral fon, and eee their Lider their Dre 8 

and all in poſture and action, as if they were executing their Offices; 

ſome to hold the _ others to. comb out Funo's and Minerva's hair; 
one te tell Fupiter what a Clock it is; ſome Laſſes there are, that At | 
gazing upon the Image, and fancy Jupiter has a kindneſs-for them. All 

theſe things, ſays Seneca, a while after, a wiſe man- will obſerve for 

the Laws ſake, more than for the Gods; and all this rabble of Deities, 

which the ſuperſtition of many ages has gathered together, zue are in 
fuch manner to adore, as to confider the worſhip to be rather matter | 
of cuſtom, than of conſcienze. Whereupon St. Auguſtin obſerves, / "i 
that this illuſtrious Senator worſhipped what he reproved ; acted what a 
he di 1 and and adered what he condemned. 5 
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FT has been an ancient cuftom, to record the actions, and 
I the writings of eminent men, with all their circumſtances; 
and it is but a right we owe to the memory of our famous Au- 
__ thor. Seneca was by birth, a Spaniard of Cordova (a Roman 
colony of great fame and antiquity.) He was of the family 
of Anneeus ; of the order of Knights; and the Father, Lu- 
cius Anneeus Seneca, was difiinguiſhed from the Son by the 
name of the Orator. His Mother's name was Helvia; a 
woman of excellent qualities. His Father came te Rome 
in the time of Auguſtus; and his wife and children ſoon fol- 
lowed him, our Seneca yet being in his infancy. There were 
three brothers of them, and never a ſiſter. Marcus Annceus 
Novatus, Lucius Annceus Seneca, and Lucius Annceus Mela. 
The firſt of theſe chang'd his name for Junius Gallio, who 
adopted him; to him it was that he dedicated his : reatiſe of 
Anger, whom he calls Novatus too; and he alſo dedicated his 
diſcourſe of a happy life, to his Brother Gallio. The youngeſt 
brother (Annceus Mela) was Lucan's Father, Seneca was about 
twenty years of age in the fiſth year of Titerius, when the 
Jews were expell'd Rome. His father train'd him up to Rhe- 
torick, but his Genius led him rather to philoſophy ; and he 
. -applyed his wit to Morality and virtue. He was a great hea- 
rer of the celebrated men of thoſe times, as Attalus, Sotion 
Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom he makes often mention,) and 
he was much an admirer alſo of Demetrius the Cynique, whoſe 
converſation he had afterwards in the court, and both at home 
alſo, and abroad; for they often travelled together. His fa- 
ther was not at all pleaſed with his humour of-philoſophy, but, 
forced him upon the Law, and for a while he practiſed plead: . 
ing. After which he would needs put him upon Publick em- 
ployment: And he came firſt to be Quzeſtor, then Pretor;, 
and ſome will have it, that he was choſen Conſul ; but this 
is doubtful. _ Ms | Loa EIS 


Seneca finding that he had ill offices done him at court, 
_and.that Nero's faveur began to cool; he went directly and 
EE: Teſolutely to Nero, with an offer to refund all that he had 
Zotten. Which Nero would not receive; but however, from 
1 that time, he changed his courſe of life, received few viſits, 
=_ ſhunned company, went little abroad; till pretending to be 


4 
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ing Nero's tutor, and governor, all things went well, ſo '=-+ 
as Nero followed his counſel. | His cwo chief favourites, weie 
Burrhus, and Seneca, . who. were both of them excellent in 
their ways; Burrhus, in his care: of military affairs, and ſe- 


verity of diſcipline : Seneca for his precepts, and good: ad- 


vice in the matter of eloquence, and the 'Gentlenefsof an 


honeſt-mind: Affiſting one another in that fl ippery age 9 
_the Prince (ſays Tacitus.) to invite him, by the allowance of 
lawful pleafures, to the love ef virtue, Seneca had two 


Wives; the name of the firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond 
vas Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks of with e paſſions: By 
the former he had his Son Marcus. 

In the firſt year of Claudius he was baniſhed into corfica, 
when Julia the daughter of Germanicus, was accuſed by Mef- | 
falina of Adultery, and baniſhed too; Seneca being charged 
as one of the adulterers. Aſter a matter of eight Fears, or 

upwards, in exile, he was called bock, and as much in favour. * 
egain as ever. His *eftate was partly patrimonial, but the 


greateſſ part of it was the bounty of his prince. His gardens 


Villas, lands, poſſeſſions, and incredible fums of Money, are 
agreed upon at all hands; -which drew an envy upon 
him. Dio reports him to have had 250,000]. ſterling at inte- 
reſt in Britany alone, which he called in all ata ſum. The 


kept. at * either by. ;ndiſpoſition or * bis ſtudy. Be- N 


— 


r 


court itſelf could not bring him to flattery; and, for bis 5 


Piety, ſubmiſäon, and virtue, the practice of bis vnole life 
„itueſſes for him. * ſoon, ſays he, (De Ira, Lib. 3.) as the 
candle is taken away ; my wife that kuousmyy cuſtom, lies 
fill wichout a word ſpeaking: And then do I necolle&t ail 
that T have ſaid, of done, chat day,-andiake myſelf to ſhrift. 
And why ſhould I conceal or reſerve any thing, or make any 
ſecruple of enquiring into my Errors, when I can ſay myſelf, 
Do ſo no more; & for this once, I'll forgive thee? And again 
What can be more pious, and ſelf-denying, than this paffage 
in one of his Epiftles ? (Ep. 96.) Believe me now, when 1 tell 
you the very dottom of my foul : In the oifficoilties ap croff-s- 
of my life, this is my conſideration ; fince it is God's Will. 
Ido not only obey, but aſſent to it; nor do I comply out or 
neceſſity, but inclination, | 
Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the death of Lenses to 
Nero's great latisfaction: Not fo much ſor any pregnaut 
proof againſt him, that he was of Piſo*s s conſpiracy z; but Ne 


0 was reſolved to do that by the Se ord, 1 he could not 
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epd py pole: For it is jeborteh, that Nero had 1 
Cleonicus, (a Freeman of Seneca's) to give his mager poiſon; 
which did not ſucceed : whether that the ſervant had diſcover- 

eld it to his maſter, or that Seneca by his own caution and 
* Jealouſy, had avaided it; for he lived only upom a ſimple diet, 
das the fruits of the earth ; - and his drink was moſt commonly 
e . 
Jatalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon a viſt to him, (being in- 
\ Aifpoled,) with a complaint, that he would not let Piſo come 
at him; and adviſing him to the continuance of thejr friend- 
. hip and acquaintance, as formerly. To whom, Seneca 
made anſwer, that frequent meetings and conferences betwixt © 
them, could do nrither of them any good; but that he had a 
reat Intgreſt in Piſo's welfare: Hereupon Granius Silvanus 
0 Captain of the Guard,) was ſent to examine Seneca upon 
the diſcourſe chat paſſed between him, and Natalis, and to re- 
turn his anſwer. Seneca, either by chance, or on. purpoſe 
3 #5 came that day from Camparia, to a Villa. of his own, within 
four miles of the city; and thither the Officer went the next 
evening, . and beſet the place, Hefound Seneca at ſupper 
with his wite Paulina, and two of his friends; and gave him im- 
_ mediately an account of his commiſlion. Seneca told bim, 
that it was true, that Natatis had been with him in Piſo's 
name, with complaint that Piſo could not be admitted to ſee 
hin, and that he excuſed himſelf by reaſon of his want of health 
and his detirgs to be quiet, and private; and that he had no 
reaſon to prefer another man's welfare before his own. Cæſar 
himſelf, he wid, knew very well, that he was not a man of 
Compliment, having received more proofs of his freedom, 
than of his flittery. "This. anſwer of Seneca's was delivered 
to Ceſar. in the preſence of Poppza and Tigellinus, the int1- 
mate confidants of this barbgrous prince: and Nero aſked 
bim, whether be could gather any thing from Seneca, as if he 
intended to make away with himſelf? The Tribunes anſwer was 
that he did not find him one jot moved with the meſſage: bu: that 
be went on roundly with his Tale, and never fo much as chan- 
ged countenance for the matter. Go back to him then, ſays 
Nero, and tell him, that be is condemned to die. Fabius 
Ruſticus delivers it, that the tribune did not return tke fame 
5 way he came, but went aſide to Fenius (a Captain of that 
nan e) and toid him Creſar's orders ; aſking his advice, whe- 
Wo | © ther he ſhould obey them, or not; "who bad him by all meang 
iN '& * as L was ordered, which want of reſolution was fata) 
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to them all; for Silvanus alſo," that was one of the Conſpira, 
tors, aſſiſted now to ſerve, and to 1ncreaſe thoſe crimes, which 


he had before complotted to revenge. And yet he did not 
think fit to appear himſelf in the buſineis, but ſent a Centu- 
rion to Seneca, to tell hin his doom. Seneca, without any 


would give them the reputation both of conſtancy and friend- 
ſhip, if they would but imitate it; exhorting them to a firmneſs 
of mind, ſometimes by good counſel, 'otherwhile by reprehen- 


ſurprize, or diſorder, calls for his Will; which being refuſed 
him by the Officer, he turned to his Friends, and told them, 
that ſince be was not permitted to requite them as they deſer- 
ved, he was yet at liberty to bequeath them the thing of all 
others that he eſteemed moſt, that is, the image of his life: Which 


- 


ſion, as the occaſion required. Where, ſays he, is all your 


Philoſophy now ? all your premeditated Reſolutions againſt the 
violences of fortune? Is there any man ſo ignorant of Nero's 


cruelty, as to expect, after the murder of his Mother, and nig 


Brother, that he ſhould-ever ſpare the lite of his Governor, 


and comforts of a virtuous life; which would be a fair, aud an 
ample conſolation to her for the loſs of her huſband. Paulina, 


on the other ſide, tells him her determination to bear him 
company, and wills the Executioner to do his office. Well, 


ſays Seneca, if after the ſweetneſs of life, as I have repreſent- 


and Tutor? After ſome general expreſſions to this purpoſe, he 
took his Wife in his arms, and having ſomewhat fortified her 
againſt the preſent calamity, he beſought and conjured her to 
moderate her ſorrows, and betake herſelf to the contemplation 


ed it to thee, thou hadſt rather entertain an honourable death, 


I ſhall not envy thy example ; conſulting at the ſame time, the 


fame of the perſon he loved, and his own tenderneſs, for fear 


of the injuries that might attend her when he was gone. Our. 


reſolution, ſays he, in this generous act, may be equal, but 


thine will be the greater reputation. After this, the veins of 


both their arms were opened at the ſame time. Seneca did not , 


bleed fo freely, his ſpirits being waſted with age, and a thin 
diet, ſo that he was forced to cut the veins of his thighs, and 


elſewhere, to haſten his death. When he was far ſpent and al- 


moſt ſinking under his torments, he defired his wife to remove 


unto another chamber, left the agonies of the one might work 
His eloquence continued to 


— 


the laſt, as appears by the excellent things he delivered at his 
death; which being taken in writing from his own mouth, and 
own words, I ſhall not PRO. to deli ver _ 
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bennett , An DEATH. 
in any other. Nero, in the mean time, who had no particular 
ſpite to Paulina, gave orders to prevent her death, for fear his 
cruelty ſhould grow more and more inſupportable, and odious. 
Whereupon the Soldiers gave all freedom, and encouragement 
to her ſervants, to bind up her wounds and flop. the blood, — 
Which they did accordingly ; but whether ſhe was ſenſible of it 
N or not, is a queſtion. Fer among the common people, who are 


__ apt to judge the worſt, there were ſome of opinion, that as 


long as ſhe deſpaired of Nero's mercy, ſhe ſeemed to court the 

„gloryof dying with her huſband for company: but that upon 

the likelihood of better quarter, ſhe was prevailed upon to out- 

live him: ane fo, for ſome years, ſhe did ſurvive him, with all 

pPiety and reſpect to his memory; but ſo miſerably pale ard 

-_ wan, that every body might read the loſs of her blood and 
- Fpirits in her very countenance. 


93 — 
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Seneca finding his death ſlow, and lingering, deſires Statius 
Annceus (his old friend and Phyſician) to give him a doſe of 
Poiſon, which he had provided before hane, being the ſame 
Preparation which was appointed for capital offenders in 

Athens. This was brought him, and he drank it off, but to 


1 little purpoſe; for his body was already chilled, and bound 


up againſt the force of it. He went at laſt into a hot bath, 
and ſprinkling ſome of his ſervants that were next him; this 
- fays be, is an oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer, - The Fume of 
- the bath difpatched him, avd his body was burnt without any 


funeral ſolemnity, as he had directed in his teſtament: though 
A this will of his, was made in the height of his proſperity and 
power. There was a rumour that Subrius Flavius, in a pri- 


vate conſultation with the Centurions, had taken up this fol- 

lowing reſolution, (and that Seneca himſelf was no ſtranger to 

it) chat is to ſay; that after Nero ſhould have been ſlain hy 

the helpof Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been killed too; and 
the Enipire delivered up to Seneca, as one that well deſer ved 

it, for his integrity and virtue. e a 
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9 common ignorance of the world in the matter of ex- 
1. changing benefits, is, perhaps, one of the moſt pernicious | 
errors of a raſh aad inconſiderate life. - And this ariſes from a 
' miſtake partly in the perſon that we would oblige, and partij in 
the thing itſelf. To begin with the latter; © A benefit is a2 
« good office done with intention and judgement ;” that is to 
lay, with a due regard to all the circumſtances of what, how, 
why, when, where, to whom; how much, and the like. Or other- 
wiſe; „It is a voluntary and beneyolent action, that delights _ 
« the giver in the comfort it brings to the receiver.“ It will be 
hard to draw this ſubjeR, either into method or compals ; the 
one, becauſe of the infinite variety and complication of ca- 
ſes; the other, by reaſon of the large extent of it: for the 
whole buſineſs- (aloft) of mankind in ſociety, falls under this 
head: the duties of kings and ſubjects, huſbands and wives, 
parents and children; maſters and ſervants; natives avd ſtran- 
gers, high and low, rich and poor, ſtrong and weak, friends ane 
enemies. The very meditation of it breeds good blood, and 
generous thoughts: and inſtructs us in all the parts of honour, 
humanity, friendſhip, piety, gratitude, prudence, and juſtice. 
In ſhort, the art and ſkill of conferring benetits, is, of all hu- 
man duties, the moſt abſolutely neceffary' to the well-being, 
both of reaſonable nature, and of every individual; as the ve- 
ry cement of all coinmunities, and the bleſſing of everxparti- 
cular. He that does good to another man, does good allo to 
himſelf; not only in the conſequence, but in the very act of 
25 it: for the conſcience of well-Coing, is an ample re- 
ward, „ Yb | 
Of benefits in general, there are ſeveral ſorts, as neceffary, 
profitable, and delightſul. Some things there are, without 
which we cannct live; others without which we caught nt to live 
and fome again, without which we will not li ve. In the firſt 
rank are thoſe which deliver us from capital dangers, er appre- 
henſions of death; and the favour is rated according to tbe 
hazard ; for the greater the Extremity, the greater ſeems" the : 
obligation. The next is a caſe wherein we may indeed live, 
but we had better die: as in the queſtion of liberty, mo | 
| 5 5 9 
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and a good conſcience. In the third place, follow thoſe things 
which cuſtom, uſe, affinity and acquaintance, have made dear, 
to us; ashuſbands, wives, children friends, Sc. which an ho- 
neft man will preſerve at his utmoſt peril. Of things profita- 
ble there is a large field; as money, honour, &. to which-might 
be added matters of ſuperfluity and pleaſure. But we ſhall 
open a way to the circumſtances of a benefit, by ſome previous 
and more general deliberations upon the thing itſelſ. | 
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T TE ſhall divide benefts into 2b/olute and vulgar; the one ap- 
W > pertaining to good life ; the other is only matter of com- 
merce. The former are the ore excellent, becauſe they can 
ne ver be made void; whereas all material benefits are toſſed 
back and forward, and change their maſter, There are ſome 
offices that look like benefits, but are only deſirable con venien- 
ces, as wealth, Sc. and theſe, a wicked man may receive from a 

|  Bood, or a good man from an evil, Others, again, that bear 
the face of injuries, which are only benefits ill taken; as cut- 
ting, lancing, burning, under the hand of a ſurgeon. The great - 
eſt benefits of all, are thoſe of good education, which we receive 
from our parents, either in the ſtate of ignorance, or perverſe- 
nes, as their care ard tenderneſs in our infancy ; their difci- 

pline in our childhood, to keep us to our duties by fear; and, 
if fair means will not do, their proceeding afterwards to ſeveri- 
ty and puniſhment, without which we could never have come 
to good. There are matters of great value, many times, that 
are but of ſmall price; as inſtructions from a tutor, medicines 
_ from a phyſician, G. and there are ſmall matters again, which 
are of great conſideration to us: the gift may be ſmall, and the 
conſcquence great; as a cup of cold water inxtime of need may 
ſave a man's life. Some things are of great moment to the giver 

others to the receiver: one man gives me a houſe, another 
_fnatches me out when it is falling upon my head: one gives me 
An eſtate; another takes me out of the fire, or caſts me out a 
Tope when I am ſinking. Some good offices we do to friends, 
others to ftrangers ; but thoſe are the nobleſt that we do with. 
out pre-deſert. There is an obligation of bounty, and an obli- 

© gation of charity; this, in caſe of neceſſity, and that, in point of 
convenience. Some benefits are common, others are perſonal : 
as, if a prince (out of pure grace) grant a privilege toa city, 
the obligation lies upon the community, and only on every in- 
_  evidualas part of the people; but if it be done particularly, 
for my fake, then I am ſingly the debtor for it. The — 
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of ſtrangers is one of the duties of hoſpitality ; and exerciſes 
itſelf in the relief and protection gf the diſtreſſed. There are 
benefits of good counſe}, reputation, life, fortune, liberty 

health; nay, and of ſuperfluity and pleaſure. One man obli- - 
ges me out of his pocket: another gives me a matter of orna- 4 
ment and curioſity: a third, conſolation. To ſay nothing of ne- 
gative benefits; ſor there are, that rec kon it an obligation, if 
they do a body no hurt; and place it to account, as if they ſa- | 
ved a man, when they do not undo him. To ſum up all in ons + _ 
word; as beneyolence is the moſt ſociable of all viitaes, fo it <A 
is of the largeſt extent; for there is no man, either ſo 

great or ſo little, but he is yet capable of giving and of receiv- 


ing benefits, 
| : CHAP, III. 
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3 HE queſtion is (in the firſt place) whether it may; not, be 
; poſſible for a father to owe more ro a fort, imethepreſpects” © Mö 
than the ſon owes to his father for his being? That many ſons 4 


aare both greater and better than their fathers, there is no wy hats 
tion; as there are many other things that derive their bez a 

from others, which yet are far greater than their original. Is £25 

not the tree larger than the ſeed? the'river than the fountain? _ 
The foundation of all things lies hid, and the ſuperfiruture * of 
obſcures it. If Towe all to my father, becauſe be gives me 2 
life, I may owe as much to a phyſician that ſaved his life; | 
for if my Ather bad not been cured, I had never been begotten; 
or, if I ftand indebted for all that I am to my beginning, my ac- 
knowledgement muſt run back to the very original of all human 
beings. My father gave me the benefit of life ; which he had 
never done, if bis father had not given it to him. He gave me - 
life not knowing to whom; and when I was in a condition, nei- 
ther ro feel death nor to fear it. That is the great benefit, to 


| give life to one that knows how to uſe it; and that is e le 
of the apprehenſion 'of death. It is true, that without fa- 
ther, I could never have had a being; and ſo without a Burſe, F 


that being had never been improved: but I do not, therefore - 
owe my virtue either to mp nativity, or to her that gave me 
ſuck. The generation of me was the leaſt part of the benefit-: 
for to live is common with brutes ; but to live well, is the main 
buſineſs; and that virtue is all my own, ſaving what I drew from 
my education. It does not follow that the #7 benefit muſt be 
the greatest, becauſe without the Arſt, the greateſt could-never . 
have been. The ſather gives liſe to the fon but once; Hut if 
the ſon ſave the father's life often, though he de but his duty, 
rus. : : 3 | 1 TY Re | 
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_ Kt ispet a greater benefit. And again, the benefit that a man 
receives is the greater, the more be needs it; but the living 
das more need of life, than he that is not yet born: ſo that the 
flunather receives a greater benefit in the continuance of his life 
than the fon in the beginniag of it. What if a ſon deliver his 
- father from the rack; or, which is more, lay himſelf down in 
his place? The giving of him a being was but the office of a 
- ,, +ather; @ fimple act; a benefit given at a venture; be- 
_ = *ide that, he had a participant in it, and a regard to lis family. 
Hle gave only a ſtogle life, and he received a happy one. My 
mother brought me into the world, naked, expoſed, and void of 
Treaſon ; but my reputation, and my fortune, are advanced by 
my virgue. Scipio (as yet in his minority) reſcued his father in 
„ _+8abattiEyith Hannibal; and afterwards from the practices aud 
* proſsgutien of a powerful faction; covering himſelf with con- 
i lay honours, and the ſpoils of public enemies. He made him- 
.__ elf as eminent for his moderation, as for his piety and milita- 
27 knoviedge : he was the defender and eftabliſher of his coun- 
eie us left tne empire without a competitor ; and made him- 
> Felt as well che ornament of Rome, as the ſecurity of it: & did 
_ =. mot Scipio in allthis, more than requite his father barely for. 
___ - "> Þ&cetting of him? Whether did Anchiſesmorefor Eneas, in dan- 
ing ede child inhis arms, or Enueas for his father, when he car- 
mid him on bis back through the flames of Troy, and made his 
name ſamous to future ages, among the founders of the Roman 
empire? T. Mantios was the fon of a ſour and inperious fa- 
© ther, who baniſhed him his houſe as a blockhead, and a ſcandal 
do the family: this Mar. lius, hearing that his father's life was in 
gquueſtion, and a day ſet for his trial, went to the tribune, that 
Was concerned in his cauſe, and diſcourſed him about it: 
tte tribune told him the appointed time, and withal (as an 
© _ obligation upon the young man) that his cruelty to his 
fon would be part of his accufation. Manlius upon this, 
takes the tribune aſide, and preſenting a -poniard ta bis 
bist, Swear” ſays he, that you will let this cauſe. 
or you ſhall have this dagger in the heart of you; 
© and now it is at your choice, which way you wall deliver my 
father.“ The tribune ſwore, and kept his word, and made a 
fair report of the whole matter to the council. He that makes 
-- - himſelf famous by his eloquence, juſtice, or arms, illuſtrates 
his extraction, let it be never ſo mean; and gives ineſtimable 
 _vepatation to his parents. We ſhould never have heard of 
Sophroniſcus, but for his ſon Socrates; nor of Ariſto ner 
SBryllos, had it had not been for Xenophon and Plato. 
Phis is not to difcountenance the veneration we owe to pa- 
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'Th rents; nor to make children the worſe, but the better, and to 
. 5 5 fur up geacrous emulations, for, in conteſts of good-offices - 
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both parts are happy; as well the vanquiſhed, as thoſe that 
overcome. It is the only honourable diſpute that can arrive 
betwixt a father and* a ſon, which of the two ſhall have the 
better of the other in the point of benefits. 8 
In the queſtion betwixt a maſter and a ſervant, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh betwixt benefits, duties, and actions miniſte- 
rial. By beneſits, we underftand thoſe good offices that 
we receive from ſtrangers, which are voluntary, and may 
be for borne without blame. Duties are the parts of a ſon and 
wife, and incumbent upon kindred and relations. Offices mi- 
niſterial delong to the part of a ſervant, Nov, ſince it is the 
mind, and not the condition of the perſon that prints the va- 
lue upon the benefit, a ſervant may oblige his maſter, ane ſo 
may a ſubje his ſovereign, ar a common ſoldier his general 
by doing more than he his expreſsly bound to do, Some 
things there are, which the law neither commands gor forbids; 
and here the ſervant is free. It would be very hard for a 
ſervant to be chaſtiſed for doing leſs than his duty, and not 
thanked for it when he does more. His body, it is true, is © 
his maſter's, but his mind is his own : and there are many 
commands which a ſervant "ought no more to obey, than a 
maſter to impoſe, There is no man ſo great but he may both 
need the help and ſervice, and ftand in fear of the power and 
unkindneſs, even of the meaneft of mortals. One fervant 
kills his maſter ; another ſaves him, nay, preſerves his maſter's 
life, perhaps, with the loſs of his own ; he expoſes bimſelf to 
torment and death ; he ſtands firm againſt all threats and bat- 
teries: which is not only a benefit in a ſervant, but much the 
greater for his being ſo, | bs 
When Domitius was beſieged in Corfinium, and the place 
brought to great extremity ; he pre ſſed his ſervant ſo e arneſt- 
ly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was prevailed upon te give 
him a potion ; which, it ſeems, was an innocent opiate, and Do- 
- mitius outlived it: Cæſar took the town, and gave Dominus 
his life, but it was his ſervant that gave it him firſt. 
There was another town beſieged, and when it was upon 
the laſt ney two ſervants made their eſcape, and went over 


to the enemy: upon the Remans entering the town, and in 
the heat of the ſoldiers fury, theſe two fellows ran directly 
home, took their miſtreſs out of her houſe, and drove her 
before them, telling every body, how bartbarouſly ſhe 
had uſed them formerly, and that they would now have their | 
revenge: when they had her without the gates, they Kept _ 1} 
her cloſe till the danger was over: by which means they gave | 4 
their miftreſs her life, and ſhe gave them their freedom. This | 
was not the action of a ſervile mind, to do ſo glorious a thing " 
under an appearance of ſo 88 villainy ; for if they had „* 
3 | og not : 
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not paſſed for deſerters and parricides, they could not have 
gained their ena. PPP 
With one inſtance more (and that a very brave one) I ſhall - 
- conclude this chapter. | 2 
In the civil wars of Rome, a party coming to ſearch for a 
perſon of quality. that was proſcribed, a ſervant put on his 
maſter's cloaths, and delivered himſelf up to the ſoldiers as the 
maſter of the houſe ; he was taken into cuſtody, and put to 
death, without diſcovering the miſtake: What could be more 
glorious, than for a ſexvant to die ſor his maſter, in that age 
. when there were not many ſervants that would not betray 
their maſters ?- So generous a tenderneſs in a public cruelty: ' 
- - ſo invincible a faith iv a general corruption; what could be 
more glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted a virtue, as rather to chufe 
© -»- geath for the reward of his fidelity, than the greateſt advan- 
tages he might otherwiſe have had for the violation of it ? 


. CHAP. IV. 


. 
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I x 18 493 INT INTIOx, NOT THE MATTER, THAT MAKES THE 
| | F BENEFIT. : CT 
OS good will of the benefactor is the fountain of all 
benefits; nay, it is the benefit itſelf, or, at leaſt the 
Kamp, that makes it valuable and current. Some there are, 
I T know, that take the matter for the benefit; and tax the ob- 
ligation by weight and meaſure. When any thing is given 
them, they preſently caſt it up ; * What may ſuch a houſe be 
1 worth? ſuch an office? ſuch an eſtate?“ as if that were the 
benefit, which is only the ſign and mark of it: for the obliga- 
tion refis in the mind, not in the matter; and all thoſe ad- 
vantages which we ſee, handle, or hold in actual poſſeſſion 
by the courteſy of another, are but ſeveral modes or ways 
of explaining, and puting the good will in execution. 
There needs no great ſubtilty to prove that both benefits 
and injuries receive their value from the intention, 
when even -brutes themſelves are able to decide this queſ- 
tion. Tread upon a dog by chance, or pit -him to pain 
upon the dreffing of a wound; the one he paſſes by as an 
accident; and the other, in his faſhion, he acknowledges as a 
_ kindneſs; but offer to ſtrike at him, though you do him no 
hurt at all, he flies yet in the face of you, even for the miſ- 
chief that you barely meant him, 5 
It is further to be obſerved, that all benefits a1e good ; and 
(like the diſtributions of providence) made up ef wiſdom and 
bounty; whereas the gift 1:ſelf is neither good nor bad, but 
may indifferently be applied, either to the one or to the _—_ 


«a . 


or BENEIITS. 5 


The benefit is immortal, the gift periſhable : for the benefit- 
itſelf continues, when we have no longer either the uſe or the 
matter of it. He that is dead was alive; he that has 
: Joſt his eyes, did Tee, and whatfoever is done, cannot be 
rendered undone. My friend (for inſtance) is taken by pirates 
I redeem him; and after that he falls into other pirates hands 
| his obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as if he had preſerved 
his freedom. And ſo, if I ſave a man from any one misfor- - 
tune, and he falls into another; if I give him a ſum of money 
which is afterwards takea away by thieves; it comes to the 
ſame caſe. Fortune way deprive us of the matter of a bene-. 
fit, but the benefit itſelf remains inviolable. If the benefit re- 
. ided in the matter, that which is good for one man, would be 
ſo for another; whereas many times the very ſame thing, gi- 
ven to ſeveral perſons, works contrary effects; even to the 
difference of life or death; and that which is one body's cure 
proves another body's po.ſon. Beſide that the timeing of it 
alters the value; and a cruſt of bread upon a pinch, is a - 
greater preſent than an imperial crown. What is more familiar 
than in a battle to ſhoot at an enemy and kill a friend? or in- 
Read of a friend, to ſave an enemy; but yet this diſappoint- * 
ment in the event, does not at all operate upon the intention, 
What if a man cures me of a wen, with a firoke that was de 
ſigned to cut off my head? or, with a malicious blow upon 
my ſtomach, breaks an impoſthume ? or, what if he ſave my 
life with a draught that was prepared to poiſon me? the pro- 
vidence of the iſſue does not at all diſcharge the obliquity of 
the intent. And the ſame reaſon holds good even in religion 
itſelf ; it is not the incenſe, or the offering, that is acceptable 
to God, but the purity and devotion of the worſhipper. Nei- 
ther is the bare will, without action ſufficient, that is, where 
we have the means of acting; for, in that caſe, it fignifies as lit- 
tle to with well, without well doing, as to do good witheut willing 
it. 'There muſt be effeR, as well as intention, to make me 
owe a benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly diſcharge - 
it. In fine, the conſcience alone is the judge, both of bene- 
fits and injuries. | | 
It does not follow now; becauſe the benefit reſts in the... 
good-will, that therefore the good-will ſhould be always a bene- 
fit; for if it be not accompanied with government and diſere- 
tion, thoſe offices which we call benefits, are but the works of 
Paſſion, or of chance ; and, many times, the greateſt of all in- 
juries. One man does me good by miftake ; anotker ignorant- 


_ * ly; a third upon force: but none ef theſe caſes do I take to 


be an obligation; for they were neither direRed to me, nor was 

there any, kindneſs of intention: we do not thank the ſeas ' 
for the advantages we receive by navigation; or the rivers for 
+ „5 Es” . ſupplying . 
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ſupplying us with fiſh, and flowing of our grounds; we do not 

” thank the trees either for-their fruits, or ſhades; or the winds 
for a fair gale; and what is the difference betwixt a reaſonable 


% 


creature, that does not know, and inanimate that cannot? a 


good horſe ſaves one man's life; a good ſuit of arms another's; 
and a man, perhaps, that never intended it, ſaves a third. 
Where is the difference now between the obligation of one 
and of the other? a man falls into a river, and the fright 


cures him of an ague; we may call this a kind of lucky mif- 


chance, but not a remedy, And ſo it is with the good we re- 
ceive, either without, or beſide, or contrary to intention. It 
is the mind, and not the event, that diſtinguiſhes a benefit from 


2 ag CHAP. V 


Trzzxx musT Br JUDGMENT IN A BENEFIT, AS WELL AS 
MATTER AND INTENTION; AND ESPECIALLY IN THE 
CHOICE OF THE PERSON» N 


As it is the will that deſigns the benefit, and the matter that 
conveys it; ſo it is the judgment that perfects it: which 
depends upon ſo many critical niceties, that the leaſt error, 

either in the perſon, the matter, the manner, the quality, the 
quantity, the time, or the place, ſpoils all. 5 | 

The conſideration of the perſon is a main point; for we are 


to 
ob 
nother; here it is charity, there it is pity; and elſewhere, per- 
haps, encouragement, There are ſome that want, to whom I 
would not give; becauſe, if I did, they would want ftill, To 
one man I would barely offer a benefit; but I would preſs it 
upon another. To ſay the truth, we do not employ any money 
to more profit, than that which we beſtow ; and it is not to 
our friends, our acquaintances, or countrymen, nor to this or 


that condition, of men, that we are to reftrain our bounties; 


but whereſoever there is a Man, there is a place, and occaſion for 

a Bent. We give to ſome that are good already; to 
others, in hope to make them ſo; but we muſt do all with diſ- 
cCeretion: for we are as well anſwerable for what, we give, as 
for what we receive: nay, the miſplacing of a benefit is 
worſe than the not receiving of it ; for the one is another man's 


5 fault; but the other is mine. The error of the giver does 


oft times excuſe the ingratitude of the receiver; for a favour 
ill-placed, is rather a profufion than a benefit. It is the moſt 
_ ſhameful of lofſes, au inconſiderate bounty. I will chuſe a 
man ot integrity, ſincere, conſiderate, grateful, temperate, well- 


"ih dy choice, and not by hazard. My inclination bids me 
ige one man; I am bound in duty and juſtice to ſerve a- . 


natured, neither coyetous nor ſordid ; and when T have oblig- 


ed 
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ed ſuch a man, though not worth a groat in the world, I have 
gained my end. If we give, only to receive, we loſe the faireſt 
objects for our charity; the abſent, the ſick, the captive, and 
the needy. When we oblige thoſe that can never pay us 
again in kind, as a ſtranger upon his laſt farewell, or a neceſ- 

 fitous perſon upon his death-bed, we make providence. our 
debtor, and rejoice in the conſcience even of a fruitleſs bene- 
fit. So long as we are affected with paſſions, and diſtracted 

with hopes and fears, and (the moſt unmanly of vices), with 
our pleaſures, we are incompetent judges where to place our 
bounties. But when death preſents itſelf, and that we come 
to our laſt will and teſtament, we leave our fortunes to the 
moſt worthy, He that gives nothing, but in hopes of receiv- 
ing, muſt die inteſtate. It is the honeſty of another man's 
mind that moves the kindneſs of mine; and I would ſooner 
oblige a grateful man, than an ungrateful; but this ſhall not 
hinder me from doing good alſo to a perſon that 1s known to 
be ungrateful : only with this difference, that I will ſerve the 
one in all extremities with my life and fortune; and the other, 
no further than ſands with my convenience. But what ſhall 
I do, you. will ſay, to know whether a man will be grateful or 
not? T will follow probability, and hope the beſt, He that 
ſows, is not ſure to reap z nor the ſeaman to reach his port; 
nor the ſoldier to win the field: he that weds is not fure his 
wife ſhall be honeſt, or his children dutiful : but ſhall we there- 
fore, neither ſow, ſail, bear arms, nor marry ? Nay, if I knew 
a man to be incurably thankleſs, I would yet be ſo kind as to put 
him in his way, or let him light a candle at mine, or draw water 
at my well; which may ſtand him, perhaps, in great ſtead, and 
yet not be reckoned as a benefit from me; for I do it carleſsly, 
and not for his ſake, but my own ; as an office of humanity, 
without any choice or kindneſs. | LY 


CHAP. VI. | 
THE MATTER OF OBLIGATIONS, WITH ITS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


N EXT to the choice of the per/on, follows that of the mat- 
| ter; wherein a regard muſt be had to time, place, pro- 
portion, quality; and to the very nicks of opportunity and 
humour. One man values his peace above his honour; - 
another his honour above his ſafety ; and not a few there are, 
that (provided they may fave their bodies) never care what 
becomes of their ſouls. So that good offices depend much 
upon conſtruction. Some take themſelves to be obliged, when 
they are not; others will not believe it, when they are; and 
ſome again take obligations and injuries, the one for the 
| For 
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peR to both.“ Wherefore, it muſt be accommodated to the 


WE _ Cures, and ſo muſt liberality among the reft ; that it be neither 
'| too-much 'for the one, nor too little for the other; the exceſs 
being every atom as bad as the defect. Alexander beſtowed a 
- city upon one of his favourites; who modeſtly excuſing him- 
ſelf, + That it was too much for him to receive.“ Well, but,“ 

ſays Alexander, it is not too much far me to give.“ Cer- 
taiuly, a haughty and an imprudent ſpeech; for that which 

was not fit for the one to take, eould not be fit for the other 

to give. It paſſgs in the world for greatneſs of mind, to be 
perpetually.giving and loading of people with bounties : but 
it is one thing to know how to give, and another thing not to 
know how to k:ep. Give me a heart that is eaſy and open, but 
| | I will have no holes in it; let it be bountiful with judgment, 
WH »  - but Ivill have nothing run out of it I Know not how. How 
1 much greater was he that refuſed the city, than the other that 


"Tor: 9 


angry with it, which is the error commonly of weak minds, and 
to him by chance; but when it is governed by reaſon, it brings 


are, ia ſome ſort, ſcandalous, that make a man aſhamed of his 
patron,  _- e 7 
It is a matter of great prudence, for the benefactor to ſuit 
the benefit to the condition of the receiver; who muſt be, 
either his ſuperior, his inferior, or his equal; and that which 
would be the higheſt obligation imaginable to the one, would, 
perhaps, be as great a mockery and affront to the other; as a 
plate of broken meat (for the purpoſe) to a rich man, were an 
indignity, which to a poor man is a charity. The benefits of 
princes, and of great men, are honours, offices, monies, pro- 
table commiſſions, countenance, and protection: the poor 
man has nothing to preſent but good-will, good advice, faith, 
_ Induſtry, the ſervice and hazard of his perſon, an early apple 


/ 


may -corveſpond in kind; but whatſoever the preſent be, 
or to whomſeever we offer it, this general rule muft be obſerv- 
ed, that we always deſign the good and ſatisfaction of the re- 
ceiver; and never grant any thing to his detriment. It is not 


dur deſtruction. I will po more undo a man with his will than 
forbear ſaving him againſt it. It is a benefit in ſome caſes to 
grant, and in ethers to deny: fo that we are rather to conſi- 


rules of diſcretion; for all things have their bounds and mea- 


offered it? Some men throw away their money as if they were 
© large fortunes. No man eſteems of any value that which comes 


credit both to the giver and receiver; whereas thoſe favours 


per-adventure, or ſome other _ curioſity : equals indeed 
a 


„ Por our better direction, let i: be noted, That a benefit im 
1 a⁊ common tye betwixt the giver and the, receiver, with a re- 


wy 


for a man to ſay, I was overcome by importunity; for when | 
tus fever is off, we deteſt the man that was prevailed upon to 


der 


EE 


der the advantage, than the deſire of the petitioner. For we 
may in a paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and take it ill to be denied = 
too) that very thing, which, upon ſecond thoughts, we may 
come to curſe, as the occaſion of a moſt perniciovs bounty. 
Never give any thing tha: ſhall turn to miſchief, iofamy, orgy 
| ſhame. I will confider another man's want, or ſafety 3 but fo © 
as not to forget my own ; unleſs in the caſe of a very excellent 
perſon, and then I ſhall not much heed what becomes of myſelf. 
There is no giving of water to a man in a fever; or putting 
'aſword into a mad man's hand. He that lends a man money 
to garry him to a bawdyhouſe, or a weapon for his revenge, 
makes himſelf a partaker of his crime. 1 
He that would make an acceptable preſent, will pitch upon 
ſomething that is deſired, fought ſor, and hard to be found; 
that which he ſees nowhere elfe, and which few have, or at leaſt 
not in that place or ſeaſon; ſomething that may be always 
in his eye, and remind him of his benefactor. If it be laſting & 
durable, ſo much the better; as plate, rather than money; 
ſtatues, than apparel; for it will ſerve as a monitor to remind 
the receiver of the obligation, which the preſenter cannot ſo 
handſomely do. However, let it not be improper; as arms to 
a woman; books to a clown; toys to a philoſopher. I will 
not give to any man that which he cannot receive; as if I 
threw a ball to a man without hands; but I will make a return 
though he cannot receive it; for my buſineſs is not to oblige 
him, but to free myſelf; nor any thing that may reproach a 
man of his vice or infirmity; as falſe dice to a cheat; ſpee- 
tacles to a man that is blind. Let it not be unſeaſonable nei- 
ther; as a furred gown in ſummer; an umbrella in winter. 
It enhances the value of the preſent, it it was never given to 
him by any body elſe, nor by me to any other ; for that which 
we give to every body, is welcome to nobody. The particula- 
rity does much, but yet the ſame thing may receive a different 
eſtimate from ſeveral perſons; for there are ways of marking 
and recommending it in ſuch a manner, that if the ſame 
office be done to twenty people, every one of then ſhall reck- 
on himſelf peculiarly obliged; as a cunning Courtelan, if the _ 
has a thouſand ſweet-hearts, will perſuade every one of them, 
that ſhe loves him beſt. But this is rather the artifice of con- 
verſation, than the virtue of it. | 
The citizens of Megara ſent Ambaſſadors to Alexander ian 
the height of bis gloxy, to offer him, as a compliment, the 
freedom of their city, Upon Alexander's ſmiling at the pro- 
poſal, they told him, that if was a preſent which they had ne- | J 
ver made but to Hercules and bimfelf, Whereupon Alexander 
treated them kindly, and accepted of it ; not for the preſenters. 
ſake, but becauſe they had joined him with Hercules; hew-un- 
5 5 8 f reaſonably 
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reaſonably ſoever: for Hercules conquered nothing for him- 
ſelf, but made it his buſineſs to vindicate and to protect the mi- 
erable, without any private intereſt or deſign ; but this intem- 
i ſerate young man, (whoſe virtue was nothing elſe hut a ſuc- 
_.. _  pcefful temerity), was trained up from his youth in the trade of 
>= Violence; the common enemy of mankind, as well of his friends, 
as of his foes, and one that valued himſelf upon being terrible 
to all mortals: never conſidering, that the dulleſt creatures are 
as dangerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt; for the poiſon 
of a toad, or the tooth of a ſnake, will do a man's buſineſs, as 


ſure as the paw of a tyger. | 
| CHAP. VII, 8 


Tux MANNER OF OBLIGING, 


of hn is not any benefit ſo glorious in 1tſelf, but it may 
yet be exceedingly ſweetened, and improved by the man- 
© - mer of conferring it. The virtue, I know, reſts in the intent; 
the profit, in the judicious application of the matter; but the 
beauty and ornament of an obligation, lies in the manner of it; 
and it is then perfect, when the dignity of the office is accom- 
_panied with all the charms and delicacies of humanity, good- 
nature, and addreſs; and with diſpatch too; for he that puts 

a man off from time to time, was never right at heart, 

In the firſt place, whatſoever we give, let us do it /7ankly : a 
kind benefactor makes a man happy as /con as he can, and as 
much as he can. There ſhould be no delay in a benefit, but the 
modeſty of the receiver. If we cannot foreſee the requeſt, let 
us however, immediately grant it, and by no means ſuffer the re- 
peating of it. It is ſo grievous a thing, to ſay, 7 BEG ; the 
very word puts aman out of countenance ; and it is a double 
kindneſs, to do the thing, and fave an honeſt man the confu fion 

of a bluſh. That comes tao late, which comes for the aſking ; for 

nothing coſts us ſo dear, as that we purchaſe with our prayers; 
it is all we give, even for heaven itſelf; and even there too, 
where our petitions are at the faireſt, we chuſe rather io preſent 
them in ſecret ejaculations, than by word of mouth. That is 
che laſting, and the acceptable benefit, that meets the receiver 
half way. The rule is, we are to give, as we would receive; 
chearfully, quickly, and without heſitation; for there is no grace 
in a benefit, that ſticks to the fingers. Nay, if there ſhould 
be oeccaſion for delay, let us, however, not /m 10 deliberate ; 
. for demurring is next door to denying; and ſo long as we ſuſpend 
ſo long are we unwilling, It is a court-humour, to keep peo- 
ple upon the tenters; their injuries are quick and ſudden, but 
their benefits are flow. Great miniſters love to rack men with 
7 8 5 atten- 
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OF BENEFITS. — 


attendance; and account it an oſtenation of their power tg 
hold their ſuitors in hand, and to have many witnefles of their 
intereſt. A benefit ſhould be made acceptable by all poſſible 
means, even to the end that the receiver, whois never to for- 
got iz, may bear it in his mind with ſatisfaction. There muſt be 
no mixture of ſourneſs, ſeverity, contumely, or reproof, with 
our obligations ; nay, in caſe there ſhoule be any occaſion for 


| fo much as an admonition, let it be referred to another time. 


We are a great deal apter to remember injuries, than benefts, 
and it is enough to forgive an obligation, that has the na- 
ture of an offence. _ 5 : 
There are ſore that ſpoil a good office aſter it is done; and 
others, in the very inſtant of doing it. There muſt be ſo much 
eutreaty and importunity : nay, if we do but ſuſpect a petitions 
er, we put on a ſour face; look another way; precend hafte, 
corapany, buſineſs; talk of other matters, and keep him off 
with artificial delays, let his neceſſities be never ſo preſſing ; 
and when we are put to it at Jaſt, it comes ſo hard from us, 
that it is rather extorted, chan obtained; and not ſo properly 
the giving of a bounly, as the quitting of a man's hold upon 
the tug, when another is too Rtrong for him; ſo that this is 
but doing one kindneſs for me, and another for himſelf; he 
gives for his own quiet, after he has tormented me with diffi - 
culties and. delays. - 'The manner of /aying, or of doing any 
thing, goes a great way in the value of the thing itſelf. It 
was well ſaid of him that called a good office that was done 
harſhly, and with an ill will, a Honey piece of bread; it is neceſſary 
for him that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt chokes a 
man in the going down. There mug be no pride, arrogance of 
looks, or tumour of words, in the beſtowing of benefits ; no 
inſolence of behaviour, but a modeſty of mind, and a diligent 
care to catch at occaſions, and preyent neceſſities. A pauſe, 
an unkind tone, word, look, or action, deſtroys the grace of a 


\ courteſy. It corrupts a bounty when it is accompanied with 


ate, baughtineſs, aud elation of mind, in the giving of it. Some 
have the trick of ſhifting off a ſuitor with a point of wit, or a 


cavil. As in the caſe of the Cynic thatbegged a talent of An- 


tigonus, © That is too much,” ſays he, for a Cynic to aſk,” 
and when he fell to a penny, © that is too little,” ſays he, 
« fora prince to give” He might have found a way to have 
compounded this controverſy, by giving him a penny as to a 
Cynic ; and a falent, as from a prince, Whatſoever we beſtow, 
let it be done with a frank and chearful countenance : a man 


_ muſt not give with his hand, and deny with his looks. He 
that gives quickly, gives willingly. fa SE 69 


We are likewiſe to accompany good deeds with good words, and 


ſay (for the purpoſe) © Why ſhould you make fuch a matter 


4 "#4 


© of this? why did not you come to me ſooner? why would. 
& you make uſe of any body elſe? I take it ill that you ſhould 
bring me a recommendation; pray let there be no more of 
this; but when you have occaſion hereafter, come to me 
* upon your own account,” That is the glorious bounty, 
when the receiver can ſay to himſelf, * What a bleſſed day 
é has this been to me ! never was any thing done fo generouſ. 
* Iy, ſo tenderly, with ſo good a grace. What is it I would not 
« do to ſerve this man! A thouſand times as much another 
« way could not have given me this ſ5tisfa&tion.,” In ſuch 
a:caſe let the benefit be never ſo conſiderable, the manner of 
conferring it is yet the nobleſt part. Where there is harſhneſs 
of language, countenance, or behaviour, a man had better be 
without it. A flat denial is infinitely before a vexatious delay; as 
a quick death is a mercy, compared with a lingering torment. 
But to be put to waitings and interceſſions, after a promiſe is 
paſſed, is a cruelty intelerable. It is troubleſome to ſtay long 
for a beneſit, let it be never ſo great; and he that holds me 
needleſsly in pain, loſes two precious things, time and the proof 
of friendſhip. Nay, the very hint of a man's wants comes 
many times too late. If I bad money,” ſaid Socrates, © I 
_* would buy mea cloak.” They that knew he wanted one, ſhould 
Have prevented the very intimation of that want. Tt is not the 
value of the preſent, but the benevolence of the mind that we 
are to conſider. © He gave me but a little, but it was gene- 
% rouſly and frankly done; it was a little out of a little: he 
& gave it me Without aſking ; he preſſed it upon me; he watch 
* ef the opportunity of doing it, and took it as an obligation 
upon himſelf.” On tae other ſide many benefits are great 
in ſhew, but little or nothing, perhays, in effect; when they 
- come hard, flow, or at unawares. That which is given with 
pride and oftentation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 
Some favours are to be conferred in public: others in private. 
In public the rewards of great actions; as honours, charges, 
or whatſoeyer elſe gives a man a reputation in the world; but 
the good offices we do for a man in want, diſtreſs, or under 
reproach ; zheſe ſhould be known only to thoſe that have the 
benefit of them. Nay, not to them neither, if we can hand- 
ſomely conceal it from whence the favour came : for the ſe- 
Crecy, ia many caſes, is a main part of the benefit. There 
| was a good man that had a friend, who was both poor and 
fick, and aſhamed to own his condition: he privately convey- 
ed a bag of money under his pillow, that he might ſeem ra- 
ther to find than receive it. Provided I know that 1 give it, 
no matter for his knowing from whence it comes that receives 
it. Many a man ſtands in need of help, that has not the face to 
Confſeſs it: if the diſcovery may give offence, let it lie eee 
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ed; he that gives to be ſeen, would never relieve a man in 
the dark. It would be too tedious to run through allthe nice- 
ties that may occur upon this ſubject. But in two words, he 
muſt be a wiſe, a friendly, and a well bred man, that per- 

fectly acquits himſelf in the art and. duty of obliging: for all 
his actions mult be ſquared according to the meaſures of cis- 


ty, good. nature, and diſcretion. 5 
CHAP. VIII. 
THE DIFFERENCE AND VALUE OF BENEFITS. - 


E have already ſpoken of Þnefts in general; the matter 
and the int. ntion, together with the manner of conferring 
them: It follows now, in courſe, to ſay ſometbing of the waize | 
of them; which is rated, either by the good they do us, or by 4 
the incoavenience they ſave us, and has no other ſtandard | 
than that ot a judicious regard to circumſtance and occaſion. 
Suppoſe I ſave a man from drowning, the advantage of life is 
all one to him, from what hand foever it comes, or by what 
means; but yet there may be a vaſt difference in the obligation. 
I may do it with hazard, or with ſecurity ; with trouble, or 
with eaſe ; willingly, or by compulſion ; upon interceſſion, or 
without it: I may have a proſpect of vain-glory, or profit: | _ . 
may do it in kindneſs to another, or for an hundred ze nds to } 
myſelf; and every point does-exceedingly vary the caſe. TO | 
perſons may part with the fame ſum of money, and yet not the 
ſame benefit: the one had it of his cron, and it was but a le 
out of a great deal; the other borrowed it, and beſtowed upon 
me that wnich he wanted for himſelf. Two boys were ſent out 
to fetch a certain perſon to their maſter: the one of them 
hunts up and down, and comes home again weary, without 
finding him; the other falls to play with his companions at the 5 
wheel of fortune, ſees him by chance paſſing by, delivers him 
his errand, and brings him. He that found him by chance de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed ; and he that ſought for him, and miſſed 
him, to be rewarded for his good-will. © © „„ © 
In ſome cafes we value the Hing; in others the labour and af- 
tendance. What can be more precious than good manpers, 
good letters, life, and health? and yet we pay our phyſicians 
and tutors only for their ſervice in taeir profeſſions. If we 
buy things cheap, it matters not, ſo long as it is a-bargin : it is 
no obligation from the ſeller, if nobody elfe will give.him more + 
for it. What would not a man give to be ſet aſhore in a tem- 
peſt? for a houſe in a wilderneſs? a ſhelter in a ſtorm? a fire, 
ora bit of eat, when a man is pinched with hunger or coſd ? 
2 defence againſt thieves, and a thouſand other matters of mo- 
555 = ment, 
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meat, that coft but little? And yet we know that the ſkipper 
bas but his freight for our paſſage; and the carpenters and 
bricklayers do their work by the day. Thoſe are many times 
the greateſt obligations in truth, which in vulgar opinion are 
the ſmalleſt: as comfort to the ſick, poor, captives ; good 
-Ebunſel,” keeping of people from wickedneſs, . Wherefore 
we ſhould reckon ourſelves to owe moſt for the nobleſt benefits. 

If the phyſician adds care and friendſhip to the duty of his 
calling; and the tutor, to the common method of his buſineſs; 

IJ 'am to eſteem them as the neareſt of my relations; for to 
watch with me, to be troubled for me, and to put off all other 
patients for my ſake, is a particular kindneſs: and fo it is in 
my tutor, if he takes more pains with me than with the reſt of 

my fellows. It is not enough, in this caſe, to pay the one his 

fees, and the other his ſalary ; but I am indebted to them over 
and above for their friendſhip. The meaneſt of mechanics, if 
he does his work with induſtry and care, it is an uſual thing to 
caſtin ſomething by way of reward,more than the bare agreement: 
and ſhall we deal worſe with the preſervers of our lives, and 
the reformers of our manners? He that gives me himſelf (if 
he be worth taking) gives the greateſt benefit: and this is the 

Preſent which Ziſchines, a poor diſciple of Socrates, made to 

his maſter, and as a matter of great conſideration ; © Others 
may have given you much,” ſays he,“ but I am the only 

* mar. that has left nothing to himſelf.” „ This gift,” ſays So- 

cfvtes, © you ſhall never repent of, for I will take care to return 
it better than I found it.” So that a brave mind can never 

Want matter for liberality in tne meaneſt condition; for nature 
has been ſo kind to us, that where we have nothing of fortune's 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. . 

It falls out-often, that a benefit is followed with an injury; 
let which will be foremoſt, it is with the latter, as with one 
writing upon another; it does in a great meaſure hide the fer- 
mer, and keep it ſrom appearing, but does not quite take it a- 
way. We may in ſome, caſes divide them, and both requite 
the one, and revenge the other; or otherwiſe compare them, 

- tO know whether I am creditor or debtor. You have obliged 
me in my ſervant, but woufded me in my brother; pou have 
la ved my ſon, but you have deſtroyed my father: in this in- 
ſtance, I will allow as much as piety, and juſtice, and good 
nature will bear; but I am not willing to ſet an injury _—_ : 
a benefit. I would have ſome reſpect t6 the time; the obliga- 
tion came firſt ; and then, perhaps, the one was deſigned, the 
other againſt his will: under theſe conſiderations L would am- 

plify the benefit, and leſſen the injury; and extinguiſh the 
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be bound by one benefit to ſuffer all ſorts of injuries; for there 
are ſome caſes wherein we lie under no obligation for a benefit; 
becauſe a greater injury abſolves it: as fer example, a man 
helps me out of a law-ſuit, and afterwards commits a rape 
upon my daughter; wherefore the following impiety cancels the 
antecedent obligation. A man lends me a little money, and 
then ſets my houſe on fire; the debtor is here turned creditor, 
when the injury outw-1ghs the benefit. Nay, if a man does 
but ſo much as to repent the good office done, and grow ſour & - | 
inſolent upon it, and upbraid me with it: if he did it only for 
his own ſake, or for any other reaſon, than for mine; Iam in 
ſome degree more or leſs acquitted of the obligation. Tam 
not at all beholden to him that makes me the inſtrument of bis - 
own advantage. He that does me good for his own fake, I will _ 
do him good for mine. X FO 
Suppoſe a man makes ſuit for a place, and cannot obtain ic, 
but upon the yanſom of ten ſlaves out of the galſies. If there 
be ten, and 0 more, they owe him nothing for their redemption; 
but e are indebted to him for the choice, where, he might 
have taken ten others as well as theſe. Put the caſe again, 
that by an act of grace ſo many priſoners are to be releaſed; 
their names to be drawn by lot, and mine happens to come out” 
among the reſt : one part of my obligation is to him that puts 
me in a capacity of freedom; and the other 1s to providence, 
for my being one of that number. The preateſt benefits ef all 
have no witneſſes, but lie concealed in the conſcience, 
There is a great difference betwixt a common obligation, and 
a particular; he that lends my country money, obliges me, only 
as à part of the whole. Plato croſſed the river, and the ferry- 
man would take no money of him: he refleted upon it as honour 
done to himfelf; and told him, That Plato was in debt.” Bat 
Plato, when he found it to be no more than he did for others, 
recalled his word, © For,; ſays he, Plato will owe nothing 
in particular, for a benefit in common: what I owe with 
* others, I will pay with others.” A : | ; 
Some will have it that the neceſſity of wiſhing a man well, is 
ſome abatement_ to the obligacion in the doing of him'a good 
office. But J ſay, on the contrary, that it is the greater, be- 
cauſe the good will cannot be changed. Tt is one thing to ſay, 
that a man could not but do me this. or that civility, becauſe 2 
he was forced to it; and another thing, that be could not quit . . _ - 
the good-will of doing it. In the former caſe, I am a debtor to 
him that impoſeth the force: in the other to himſelf. © The un- 
_ Changegble- good-will is an indiſpenſible obligation: and, to 
_ . fay, that nature cannot go out of her courſe, does nos dif- 
Charge us , what we o to providence, Shall he be ſaid to will, 
that may change his mind the next moment? and-ſhall we 
ke i, | | N. qu eſtion 
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queſtion the will of the Almighty, whoſe nature admits no 
change? Muſt the ſtars quit their ſtations, and fall foul one 
upon another? muſt the ſun ſtand ſtill in the middle of his 
courſe, and heaven and earth drop into confuſion? muſt a 
devouring fire ſeize upon the univerſe; the harmony of the 
- Creation ve diſſolved; and the whole frame of nature ſwallow- 
ed up in a dark abyſs? and will nothing leſs than this ſerve to 
convince the world of their audacious and impertinent follies? 
It is not ta ſay, that zhe/e heavenly bodies are not made for us; for 
in part they are ſo; and we are the better for their virtues and 
motions,” whether we will or no: though undoubtedly the prin- 
cCipal cauſe, is the unalterable law of God. Providence is not 
moved by any thing from without; but the divine will is au 
everlaſting law, an immutable decree; and the impoſlibility of 
variation proceeds from God's purpoſe of perſzvering : for he 
nz ver repents of his firſt counſels. It is not with our heavenly, 
as with our earthly father. God thought of us, and provided for 
us, before he made us: (for unto him all future events are 
preſent): man was not the work of chance; his mind carries 
him above the flight of fortune, and naturally aſpires to the 
contemplation of heaven, and divine myſteries. How deſpe- 
rate a frenzy is it now, to undervalue, nay, to contemn, and 
to diſclaim theſe divine bleſſings, without which we are utterly 
iacapable of enjoying any other, fav 
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Ax / HONEST MAN CANNOT BE ou DONE IN COURTESY. 


ing, that “it is a ſhame for a man to be outdone in courte- 
: and it is worth the while to examine, both the truth of it, 

ang the miſtake. Firſt, there can be no ſhame in a" virtuous » 
emulation; and ſecondly, there can be no victory without eroſ- 


9 15 paſſes in the world for a generous and a magnificent ſay- 
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Ul | lung the cudgels, and yielding the cauſe, One man may have 
14 the advantages of ſtrenght, of means, of fortune; and this 
WI! i il undoubtedly operate upon the events of good purpoſes, 

W ! 1 Hut yet without any diminution to the virtue. The good-will 
F1: may be the ſame in both, and yet one may have the heels of 
. the ſsther; tor it is not in a good office, as in a courſe; where 
11 be wins the piate that comes firſt to the poſt :: and even there 

1 == alſo, chance has many times a great hand in the ſucceſs, Where 
1 the Toateſt is about benefits; and that the one is not only a 
1 Soca will, but matter to work upon, and a power to put that goad 
I intent in execution: and the other has barely a good-will, with- 
14 out either the means, or the occafton of a requi: al; if he does 
1/10 but affectionatehy wilh it, and endeavour it; the latter is no 
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more overcome in courteſy, than he is in courage that dies with 4 
a ſword in his hand, and his face to the enemy, and without | 
| ſhrinking maintains his ſtation : for where fortune is partial, it is 
enough that the good ꝛuill is equal. There are two, errors iu this 
propoſition: firſt, to imply that a good man may be overcome; 
and then to imagine that any thing ſhameful can befal him. 
The Spartans prohibited all thoſe exerciſes where the victory 
was declared by the confeſſion of the contendavt. The three 
hundred Fabii were never ſaid to be conguered, but ain; nor 
Regulus to be overcome, though he was taken priſoner by the A 
Carthagintans. The mind may ſtand firm urder the greateX = 
alice, and iniquity of fortune; and yet the giver and receiver * 
continue upon equal terms: As we reckon it a drawn battle, 
. when two combatants are parted, though the one has loſt more 
blood than the other, He that knows how to owea courteſy, 
and heartily wiſhes that he could requite it, is invincible; fo 
that every man may be as grateful as he pleaſes. It is your 
_ happineſs to give, it is my fortune that I can only receive. 
What advantage now has your chance over my virtue? But 
there are ſome men that have philoſophiſed themſelves almoſt | 
out of the ſenſe of human affections; as Diogenes, that walk- + — 
ed naked and unconcerned through the mddlg,of Alexander's 
treaſures, and was, as well in other mens opinion as in his own, 
even above Alexander himſelf, who at that time had the whole 
world at his feet : for there was more that the one ſcorned to 
take, than that the other had in his power to give; and it is a 
greater generoſity for a beggar tojrefuſe money, than for a prince 
to beſtow it. This is a remarkable inſtance of an immoveable 
mind; and there is-hardly any contending with it; but a maa 
is nevertheleſs valiant for being worſted by an inyulnerable 
enemy; nor the fire one jot the weaker, for not couſuming an 
incombuſtible body; nor a ſword ever a whit the worſe for not 
cleaving a Tock that is impenetrable ; neither 1s a grateful | 
mind overcome for want of an anſwerable fortune. No matter 
for che inequality of the things given and received, fo long as 
in point of good affeRion, the two parties ſtand upon the ſame 
level. It is no ſhame not to overtake a man, if we follow him 
as faſt as we can. That tumor of a man, the vain-glorious 
Alexander, who uſed to make his boaſt, that never any man 
went beyond him in benefits; and yet he lived to ſee: a poor 
fellow in a tub, to whom there was nothing that he could give, 
and from whom there was nothing that he could take away... 
Nor is it always neceflary for a poor man to fly to the fanc- 
tuary of an invincible mind, to quite ſcores with the bounties 
ok a plentiful fortune; but it does often fall out, that the c- 
turns which he cannot make in #724, are more than ſupplied in 
dligniiy ard value. Archelaus, a King of Macedon, invited 
8 5 5 | Socrates 
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Socrates to his palace ; but he excuſed himſelf, as unwilling to 
receive greater benefits than he was able to requite. This per- 
haps, was not pride in Socrates, but craft; for he was afraid of 
being forced to accept of ſomething which might poſſibly have 
been unworthy of him . beſide, that he was a man of liberty, 
ard loth to make himſelf a voluntary ſlave, The truth of it is 
that Archelaus had wore need of Socrates, than Socrates of 
Archelaus; for he wanted a man to teach him the art of life 
and death, and the ſkill of government; and to read the book 
of nature to him, and ſhew him the light at noon-day ; he 
wanted a mad, that, when the ſun was in an eclipſe, and he 


had locked himſelf up in all the horror and deſpair imaginable , 


q 
* 


| 4 [HERE are many caſes wherein a man ſpeaks of himſelf 


* 


he wanted a man, I ſay, to deliver him from his apprehenſions, 


and to expound the prodigy to him, by telling him, that there 


was no more in it, than only that the 92952 was got betwixt the 
fun, and the earth and all would be well again preſently, Let 
the world judge now, whether Archelaus his bounty, or Socrates | 
his  hilo/ophy, would have been the greater preſent : he does 
not underſtand the value of wiſdom and friendſhip, that does 
not know a wiſe friend to be the nobleſt of preſents. A rarity 
ſcarce to be found, not only in a family, but in an age; and no 
where more wanted than where there ſeems to be the greateſt 


tore. The greater a man is, the more need he has of him; 


andthe more difficulty there is both of finding, and of know- 
ing him, Nor is it to be ſaid, that“ I cannot requite ſuch a 
4 beneſaRor, becauſe I am poor, and have it not;“ I can give 
good counſel; a converſation, wherein he may take both de- 
light an i profit; ſreedom of d iſcourſe, without flattery; kind 
attention, where be deliberates; and faith inviolable, where he 
truſts; I may bring bim to a love and knowledge of truth; 
deliver him from the errors of his credulity, and teach him to 


_ diſtinguiſh betwixt friends and paraſites. 


CHAP. X. 


Tx qQuzsTION DISCUSSED, WHETHER OR NO, A MAN MAY 


GIVE OR RETURN A BENEFIT TO HIMSELF { 


as of another. As for example, © I may thank myſelf 


_ « for this; I am angry at myſelf; I hate myſelf for that.” 
And this way of ſpeakinghas raiſed a diſpute among the Sto- 


ics, © Whether or no, a man may give or return a benefit to 


© himſelf ?“ Far, fay they, if I may hurt myſelf, I may oblige 
myſelf ; and that which were a benefit to another body, way. 
is it not ſo to myſelf? And why am not I as criminal in being 

ungratefui to myſelf, as if I were ſo to another body; and the 


f 


caſe 


OF BENEfrrs. © or 


caſe is the ſame in flattery, and ſeveral other vices ; as, on 
the other ſide, it is a point of great reputation fer a man to 
command himſelf, Plato thanked Socrates for what he hat. 
learned of him; and why might not Socrates as well thank 
Plato for that which he had zawgh? him? * That which you 
want,” ſays Plato, ** borrow it of yourſelf.” And why may not L 
as well give to myſelf, as lend? If I may be angry with myſelf, I 
may thank myſelt ; and if I chide myſelf, I may as well commend 
myſelf, and do myſelf good as well as hurt; there is the ſame 
reaſon of contraries : it is a common thing to ſay, © Such a 


man hath dove himſelf. an injury, if an injury why. not a be- 


nefit? But I ſay, that no man can be a debtor to himſelf; for 
the benefit muſt naturally precede the acknowledgement ; and 
a debtor can no more be without a creditor, than a huſband”. 
without a wife. Some body muſt give, that ſomebody way re- 
ceive; and it is neither giving nor receiving, the paſſing of a 
thing from one hand to the other. What if a man ſhould” be 


ungrateful in the caſe ? there is nothiag loſt ; for he that gives 
it, bas it: and he that gives and he that receives, are one and 


the ſame perſon. Now, properly ſpeaking, no man can he faid 

to beſtow every thing upon .himſelf, for he obeys his nature, 
that prompts any man to do himſelf all the good he can. Shall 
I cal) him liberal that gives to himſelf ;- or good-natured, that 
pardons himſelf ; or pitiful, that is affected with his own mis- 
fortunes? That which were bounty, clemency, compaiſion to 
another, to myſelf is nature. A benefit is a voluntary hing; 
but to do good to myſelf, is a thing neceſſary. Was ever any 
man commended for getting out of a ditch, or for belping him- 
ſelf againſt thieves ? Or what if I ſhould allow, that a man 
might confer a benefit upon himſelf ; yet he cannot oe it, 
for he returns it in the ſame inſtant that he receives it. No 
man gives, owes, or makes a return, but to another. How can 
one man do that to which two parties are requiſite, in ſo many 
reſpects? Giving and receiving muſt go backward and forward, 
betwixt two perſons. If a man give to himſelf, he may ſell to 
himſelf: but to ſel] is to alienate a thing, and to tranſlate the 
right of it to another; nov, to make a man both the giver and 


receiver, is to unite two contraries. That is a benefit, Which, 


when it is given, may poſſivly not be requited; but he that gives 
to himfelf, muſt neceflarily receive what he gives; beſide, that 
all benefits are given for the receiver's ſake, but that which a 
man does for himſelf, is for the ſake of the giver. 45 
This is one of thoſe ſubtilties, which though hardly worth a a 
man's while, yet it is not labour abſolutely loſt neither. There is 
more of trick and artifice in it than ſolidity: and yet there is 


matter of diverſion too; enough perhaps to paſs away A win- 


- ter's-evening, and keep a man waking thatis heavy headed, 
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| | CHAP. XI. 


HOW FAR ONE MAN MAY BEOBLIGED FOR A BENEFIT DONE 
: TO ANOTHER, e 


96 queſtion now before us requires diſinction and cauti- 
: on. For though it be both natural and generous to 
wiſh well to my friend's friend, yet a ſecond-hand benefit does 
not bind me any farther than to a ſecond-hand gratitude : fo 
that I may receive great ſatisfaction and advantage from a 
good office done to my friend, and yet lie under no obligation 
myſelf. Or, if any man thinks otherwiſe, I muſt aſk him in 
the firſt place, where it begins? and how far it extends? that 
It may not be boundleſs. Suppoſe a man obliges the ſon, does 
that obligation work upon the father? and why not upon the 
uncle too? the brother? the wife? the ſiſter ? the mother? 
_ Day, upon all that have any. kindneſs for him? and upon all 
the lovers of his friends? and upon all that love them too? 
and ſo in infinitum. In this caſe we muſt have recourſe, as it is 
ſaid heretofore, to the intention of the benefactor; and fix the 
obligation upon him, unto whom the kindneſs was directed. If 
ama manures my ground, keeps my houſe from burning, or 
falling itisa benefit to me, for Jam the better for it, and my houſe 
and land are inſenſible. But if he ſave the life of my fon, the 
benefit is to my ſon; it is a joy and a comfort, to me but no ob- 
ligation, I am as much concerned as I ought to be, in the health, 
the felicity, and the welfare of my ſon, as happy in the en- 
Joyment of him; and I ſhould be as unhappy as is poſſible in 
his loſs ; but it does not follow, that I muſt of neceſſity lie un- 
deer an obligation, for being either happier, or leſs miſerable, 
by another body's means, There are ſome benefits, which, al- 
though conferred upon one man, may yet work upon others; 
_ as a ſumof money may be given to a poor man for his own 
fake, which, in the conſequence, proves the relief of his 
whole family; but ſtill the immediate receiver is the debtor 
for it; for the queſtion is not, to whom it comes afterward to 
be transferred, but who is the principal? and upon whom it 
was firſt beſtowed? My ſon's life is as dear to me as my own; 
and; in ſaving him, you preſerve me too; in this caſe I will 
acknowledge myſelf obliged to you, that is to ſay, in my ſon's 
name; for in my own, and in ſtrictneſs, I am not; but I am 
content to make myſelf a voluntary debtor. What if he had 
borrowed money? my payirg of it does not at all make it-my 
debt. It would put me to the bluſh perhaps to have him taken 
in bed with another man's wife; but that does not make me 
an adulterer. It is a wonderful delight and ſatisfaction that 
I receive in his ſafety ; but ſtill this good is not a benefit. A 
| | oy I man 
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man may be the better for an animal, a *plant, a ſtone ; but 
there muſt be a will, an intention, to make it an obligation. 
You ſave the ſon without ſo much as knowing the father; nay - 
without ſo much as thinking of him; and, perhaps, you 
woyld have done the ſame thing, even if you had hated him. But 
without any farther alteration of dialogue, the.concluſion is 
this ; if. you meant him the kindneſs, he is anſwerable for it ; 
and I may enjoy the fruit of it without being obliged by it; but 
if it was done for my ſake, then am I accountable; or howſo- 
ever upon any occaſion, I am ready to do you all the kindwof- 
| fices imaginable ; not as the return of a benefit, but as the 
earneſt cf a friendſhip; which you are not to challenge neither, 
but to entertain as an act of honour, and of juſtice, rather 
than of gratitude. If a man find the body of my dead father, 
in a deſert, and give it a burial; if he did it as to my father 
I am beholden to him; but if the body was unknown to 
him, and that he would have done the ſame thing for any | 
other body, I am no farther concerned in it, than as a piece KS. 
of public humanity. - | 
There are, moreover, ſome caſes wherein an unworthy per- 
ſon may be obliged for the ſake of others; and the ſottiſh ex- 
tract of an ancient nobility may be preferred before a better 
man that is but of yeſterday's ſtanding. And it is but reaſona- 
ble to pay a reverence even to the memory of eminent vir- 
tues. He that is not illuſtrious in himſelf, may yet be reputed - 
ſo in the right of his anceſtors; and there is a gratitude to be 
entailed upon the offspring of tamous progenitors. Was it 
not for the Father's ſake, that Cicero the on, was made conſul ? 
And was it not the eminence of one Pumpey that raifed and 2 
dignified the reſt of his family? How came Caligula to be Em- 
peror of the world? a man fo cruel, that he ſpilt blood as \ 
greedily as if he were todrink it ; the empire was not given. to 
himſelf, but to his father Germanicus. A braver man deferv- 
ed that for him, which he could never have challenged upon 
his own merit. What was it that preferred Fabius Perticus, 
(whoſe very mouth was the uncleaneft part about him)? what 
was it, but the three hundred of that family, that ſo gene- 
_Toully | oppoſed the enemy, for the ſafety of the common- - 
wealth. | WE | 5 * 
Nay, providence itſelf, is gracious to the wicked poſterity . 
of an honourable race. The counſels of heaven are guided 
by wiſdom, mercy, and juſtice. Some men are made kings for 
their proper virtues, without any reſpect to their predeceſſors; 
others for their anceſtors ſakes, whoſe virtues, though neglect- 
ed in their lives, come to be . afterwards rewarded in their 
iſlues. And it is but equity, thatour gratitude ſhould extend 
aàãs far as the influence of their heroical actions and examples 
N ".T a Ks CHAP. 
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7E come now to the main point of the matter in queſti- 
on; that is to ſay, whether or no it be a thing deſira- 
ble in itſelf, the giving and the receiving of benefits? There 
is a ſet of philoſophers that accounts nothing valuable but 
what is profitable, and ſo makes all virtue mercenary : an 
unmanly miſtake to imagine, that the hope of gain, or fear of 
- Joſs, ſhould make a man either the more or the leſs honeſt. 
As who ſhould ſay, © what will I get by it, and I will be an 
* honeſt man?“ Whereas, on the contrary, honeſty is a thing 
in itſelf to be purchaſed at any rate. It is not for a body to 
ſay, © It will be a charge, a hazard, I ſhall give offence,” &c. 
My buſineſs is to do what I ought to do: all other conſidera- 
tions are foreign to the office. Whenſoever my duty calls me, 
it is my part to attend, without ſcrupulizing upon forms or 
difi-ulties. Shall I ſee an honeſt man ' oppreſſed at the bar, 
and not aſſiſt him, for fear of a court. faction? or not ſecond 
him upon the high-way againſt thieves, for fear of a broken 
head? and chuſe rather to ſit Kill. the quiet ſpectator 
_of fraud and violence? Why will men be juſt, temperate, ge- 
nerous, brave, but becauſe it carries along with it fame and a 
good conſcience ? and for the ſame reaſon, and no other, (to ap- 
ply it to the ſubjeR in hand), let a man alſo be bountiful. 

The ſchool of Epicurus, Iam ſure, will never ſwallow this 
doctrire: (that effemizate tribe of lazy and voluptuous phi- 
loſophers); they will tell you, that virtue is but the ſervant 
and vaſlal of pleaſure. © No,” ſays Epicurus, “ I am not 
for pleaſure neither without “ virtue.” But, why then for 
pleaſure, ſay I, befire virtue? Not that the fireſs of the con- 
troverſy lies upon the order only; for the power of it, as well 
us the dignity, is now under debate. It is the office of virtue 
to ſuperintend, to lead, and to govern ; but the parts you 

have aſſigned it are, to ſubmit, to follow, and to be under com— 
mand. But this, you will ſay, is nothing to. the purpoſe, ſo 
long as both ſides are agreed, that there can be no happineſs 
without virlue: Take away that,” ſays Epicurus, « and I 
am as little a friend to pleaſure as you.” The pinch, in 
ſhort, is this, whether virtue itſelf be the ſupreme good, or on- 
Iy the cauſe of it? It. is not the inverting of the order that 
will clear this point ; (thovgh it is a very prepoſterous exror, 

to fet that firſt which ſhoukd be laſt). It does not halt ſo much 
offend me, ranging of pleaſure before virtue, as the very com- 

| paring of them; and the bringing of two oppoſites, and pro- 
feſſed enemies, into any fort of competition. EO. The 
| 8 , ie 
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The drift of this diſcourſe is, to ſupport the 
fits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diſhonom thin 


% 


bounty; for it falls only upon thoſe that do not want; and 
perverts the charitable inclinations of princes, and of great 
men, who cannot reaſonably propound to themſelves avy ſuch 
end, What does the ſun get by travelling about the univerſe; 

by viſiting and comforting all the quarters of the earth? _ Is 

the whole creation made and ordered for the good of mankind, 

and every particular man only for the good of himſelf ? There 
paſſes not an hour of our lives, wherein we do not enjoy the 
bleſſings of - providence without meafure, and without inter- | 
miſſion. And what deſiga can the Almighty have upon us, 
who is in himſelf fall, ſafe, and inviolable ? If he ſhould give 
only for his own ſake, what would become of poor mortals, 
that have nothing to return him at beſt but dutiful acknow- 
ledgements? It is putting out of a benefit to intereſt, only to 
beſtow where we may place it to advantage. 

Let us be liberal then, after the example of our great Crea- 
tor; and give to others, with the ſame conſideration that he 
gives to us. Epicurus's anſwer. will be, to this, that God 

gives no benefits at all, but turns his bac upon the world ; 
and, without any concern for us, leaves nature to take her 
courſe: and whether he does any thing himſelf, or nothing, he 
takes no notice however, either of the good, or of the ill, that 
is done here below. If there were not an ordering and an | 
over-ruling providence; how comes it (fay I, on the other : 
ſlide) that the univerſality of mankind thould ever have ſo 
unanimouſly agreed in the madneſs of worſhippins a power 
that can neither hear nor help us? Some bleſſiags are freely 
given us; others, upon our prayers are granted us; and eve- 
ry day brings fofth inflances of great and of feaſonable mer- 
cies. There never was yet any man ſo inſenſible, as not to i 
feel, ſee, and underſtand a Deity in the ordinary methods of na- RA: 
ture; though many have been ſo obſtinately ungrateful, as not 
to confeſs it: nor is any man ſo wretched, as not to be a par- 
| taker in that divine bounty, Some benefits, it is true, may 
appear to be unequally divided. But it is no ſmall matter yet 
that we poſſeſs in common; and which nature has beſtowed 
upon us in her very ſelf, If God be not bountiful, whence is 
it that we have all that we pretend to? That which we give, 
and that which we deny; that which we lay up, and that 
which we ſquander away? Thoſe innumerable delights, for 
the entertainment of our eyes, our ears, and our underſtand- = 
ings? nay, that copious matter even for luxury itſelf? for care | 
is taken, not only for our neceſſities, but alſo for oa 
| 1 ures, 
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the gratifying of all our ſenſes and appetites, 
a fant groves; fruitful and ſalutary plants; ſo 
many fair rivers that ſerve both for recreation, plenty, and 
commerce: viciſſitudes of ſeaſons ;. vafieties of food, by na- 


ture made ready to our hands; and the whole creation itſelf 


ſuhjected to mankind for health, medicine, and dominion. We 
can be thankful to a friend for a few acres, or. a little money; 


and yet for the freedom and command of the whole earth, and 


for the great benefits of our being, as life, health, apd reaſon, 
we loek upon oui ſelves as under no obligation. If a man be- 


fows upon us a houſe that is delicately beautified with paint- 
ings, ſtatues, gildiags, and marble; we make a mighty buſineſs 


of it, and yet it lies at the mercy of a puff of wind, the ſnuff of 
a candle, and a hundred other accidents, to lay it in the duſt. 
And is it nothing now to fleep un ſer the canopy of heaven, 
where we have the globe of the earth for our place of repoſe, 
and the glories of tne heavens for our ſpectacle? How comes 
it then, that we ſhould ſo much value what we have, and yet 
at the ſame time be ſo unthankful for it? Whence is it that 
we have our breath; the comforts of light and of heat, the 
very blood that runs in our veins? the cattle that feed us, and 
the fruits of the earth that feed them? Whence have we the 
growth of our bodies, the ſucceſſion of our ages, and the fa- 
culies of our minds? ſo many veins of metals, quarries of 


marble, &c. The feed of every thing is in itfelf, and it is the 


bleſſing. of God that raiſes it out of the dark, into act and mo- 
tion. To ſay nothing of the charming varieties of muſic, 


| beavtiful objects, delicious proviſions for the palate, exquiſite 


perfumes, which are caſt in over and above, to the common 


_ neceſſities of our being, 


14 1 


All this, ſays Epicurus, we are to aſcribe to nature. And 
why not to God, 1 befeech ye? as if they were not both of them 
one and the fame power, working in the whole, and in every 

art of it. O., if you call him the Almighty Jupiter; the 

hunderer ; the. Creator, and preſerver of us all; it comes 
to the ſame iſfue : ſome will expreſs him under the notion of 
fate; which is only a connection of cauſes, and himſelf the 
uppermoſt and original, upon which all the reft depend. The 
Stoics repreſent the ſeveral functions of the Almighty Dower un- 
der ſeveral] 2ppellatrons, When they ſpeak of him as the Pather 
and the fountain of all beings, they call him Bacchus: and under 
the name of Hercules, they denote him to be zndefatigable and 
zxvincible, and, in the contemplation of him in the reaſon, order, 


proportion, and wiſdom of his proceedings, they call him Mer- 


cury: fo that which way loever they look, and under what 
name ſoever they couch their meaning, they never fail of find 


ing him: for he is every where, and fills his own Work. If a 
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man ſhould borrow money of Seneca, and ſay that he owes it 
to Anneus, or Lucius, he may change the name, but not his 
creditor; for let him take which of three names he pleaſes, he 
is till a debtor to the ſame perſon.” As juſtice, integrity, pru- 
"dence, frugality, fortitude, are all of them goods of one and 
the ſame mind, ſo that which ſoever of them pleaſes us, we 
cannot diſtinctly ſay, that it is this or that, but the mind, E 
But not to carry this digreſſion too far, that which God _ 
himſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and we are no lefs 
ſure, that for whatſoever he 'gives, he neither wants, ex- 
peas, nor receives any thing in return: fo that the end of a 
benefit ought to be the advantage of the receiver; and that 
muſt be our ſcope without any by-regard to ourſelves. Ii is 
objected to us, the ſingular caution we preſeribe in the choice 
of the perſon ; for it were a madneſs, we ſay, for a huſband- 
man to ſow the ſand.: which if true, ſay they, you have an 
eye upon profit, as well in giving, as in ploughing and ſowing, 
And then they ſay again, that if the conferring of a benefit 
were deſirable in itſelf, it would have no dependence upon the 
choice of the man; for let us give it when, how, or wherefoever: 
we pleaſe, it would be ſtill a benefit. This does not at all af- 
fect our aſſertion ; for the perſon, the matter, the manner, and 
the time, are circumſtances abſolutely neceſſary to the reaſon. 
of the action; there muſt be right judgment in all reſpeas to 
make it a benefit. It is my duty to be true to a truſt, and yet 
there may be a time, or a place, wherein I would make fittle dif- 
ference betwixt the renouncing of it, and the delivering of it 
up; and the ſame rule holds in benefits; I will neither render 
the one, nor beſtow the other to the damage of the receiver. 
A wicked man will run all riſks to do an injury, and to com- 
aſs his revenge; and Mall not an honeſt man venture as far 
todo a good office? All. benefits muſt be gratuitous; a mer- 
chant ſells me the corn that keeps me and my family from ftary- 
Ing ; but he ſold it for his intereſt, as well as I bought it for 
mine; and ſo I owe him nothing for it. He that gives for 
profit, gives to himſelf; as a phyſician, or a lawyer, gives 
counſel for a fee, and only makes uſe of me for his own ends; 
nds a graſier fa: tens his cattle, to bring them to a better market. 
This is more properly the driving of a trade, than the cultivat- 
ing of a generous commerce. This for that, is rather a truck 
than a benefit; and he deſerves to be cozened, that gives any 
thing in hope of a return, And in truth, what end ſhould a 9 
man honourably propound ? not pr9#7; ſure that is vulgar and -I 
mechanic; and he that does not contemn it, can never be grate. 3 
tul. And then for glory, it is a mighty matter indeed for a man 
to boaſt of doing his duty. We are to give, if it were only to 
avoid nd giving; if any thing comes of it, it is clear gain; and 
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tte one, and deteſt the other; as the two things in the whole 


friendly in all other caſes, I look upon him in this to be no bet- 
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at worſt, there is nothing loſt; beſide, that one berefit well 
placed, makes amends for a thouſand miſcarriages. It is not 
that I would exclule the benefactor neither, for being himſelf 
the better for a good office he does for another. Some there 
are that do us good only for their own ſakes ; others for ours; 
and ſome again for both. He that Joes it for me in common 
with himſelf, if he had a proſpect upon both in the doing of it, 

I am obliged to him for it; and glad with all my heart that he 
had a ſhare 1 it. Nay, I were ungrateful and unjuſt, if 1 
ſhould not rejoice, that what was beneficial to me, might be ſo 
likewiſe to himſelf  - 320 oY 

© To paſs dow to the matter of gratitude and ingratitude; 
there never was any man yet ſo wicked, as not to approve of 


world, the one to be the moſt abominated, the other the moſt- 
eſteemed; The very ſtory of an ungrateful action puts us out 
of all patience, and gives vs a loathing for the author of it. 
« 'That inhuman villain,” we cry, “ to do-ſo horrid a thing:“ 
not “ chat inconſiderate fool, for omitting ſo profitable a vir- 
tue;“ which plainly ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, 
both of the one, and of the other, and that we are led to 
it by a common impulſe of reaſon, and of conſcience. Epi- 
_ ewrus fancies God to be without power, and without arms; 
above fear himſelf, and as little to be feared. He places him 
betwixt the orbs, ſolicary and idle, out of the reach of mortals, 
and neither hearing our prayers, nor minding our concerns ; 
and allows him oniy ſuch a veneration and reſpeR as we pay 
to our parents. If a man ſhould aſk him now, why any reve- 
rence at all, if we have no obligation to him? or rather, why 
that greater reverence to his fortuitous atoms? his anſwer 
would be, that it is for their majeſty, and their admirable na- 
ture, and not out of any hope or expeRation from them. 80 

that by his proper confeſſion, a thing may be deſirable for its 
on worth. But, ſays he, gratitude is a virtue that has com- 
_ monly profit annexed to it. And where is the virtue, ſay J. 

that Has not? but till the virtue is to be valued for itſelf, and 
not for the profit that attends it: there is no queſtion, but gra- 
titude for benefits received, 'is the ready way to procure more ; 
and in requiting one friend, we encourage many; but theſe 
acceſſions fall in by the by; and if IT were ſure that the doing 
of good offices would be my ruin, I would yet purſue them. 
He that viſits the fick, in hope of a legacy, let him be never fo 


ter than a raven, that watches a weak ſheep, only to peck out 

the eyes of it. We never give with ſo much judgment or care, 
as when we confider the honeſty of the action, without any re- 
gard to the profit of it; for our underftandings are corrupted _ 
by fear, hope, and pleaſure. „„ So” 
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TERERE ARE MANY CASES WHEREIN A MAN NAL BE MINDED 
OF A BENEFIT, BUT IT IS VERY RARELY TO BE CHAL- 


 I/®NGED, AND NEVER TO BE Ur RAID EBD. PE 
+ OT OS. 1 1 EW + 7 , . 2 7 2 . ; 
F the world were wise, and as Hogeſt as it ſhould be, there 
1 would be no need of-caution n to behave our- 
el ves in our ſeveral ſtations and duties; for both the giver and 
the receiver would do what they ought to do of their own ac- 
cor d: the one would be bountiful, and the other grateful ; and 
the only way of minding a wan of one good turn, would be 
the following of it with another. But as the caſe ftands, we 
muſt take other meaſures, and conſult the beſt we can; the 
common eaſe and relief of mankind, _ 3535 £6 
As there are ſeveral forts of ungrateful men, ſo there muſt be 
ſeveral ways of dealing with them; either by artifice, counſel, 
admonition, or reproof, according to the humour of the per- 
ſon and the degree of the. offence : provided always, that as 
well in the reminding a man of a benefit, as in the be ſtow ing 
of it, the good of the receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There is a curable ingratitude, and an incurable; there is a 
ſlothful, a neglectful, a proud, a diſſembling, a diſclaiming, a 
heedleſs, a forgetful, and a malicious ingratitude; and the ap- 
plication muſt be ſuited to the matter we have to work upon. 
A gentle nature may be reclaimed by authority, advice, or' re- 
prehen ſion; a father, a huſband, a friend, may do good in the 
caſe. There are a ſort of lazy and ſluggiſh people, that live 
as if they were aſleep, and muſt be lugged and pinched to wake | 
them. Theſe men are betwixt grateful and ungrateſul; they 
will neither deny an obligation, nor return it, and only; want 
quickening. I will do all I can to hinder any man from ill-do- 
ing, bat eſpecially a friend; and yet more eſpecially from do- 3 
ing ill to me. I will rub up his memory with new benefits: if 
that will not ſerve, I will proceed to good counſel, and from 
thence to rebuke : if all fails, I will look upon bim as a deſpe- 
rate debtor, and even let him alone in his ingratitude, without 
making kim my enemy: for no neceflity ſhall ever make me 
© ſpend time, in wrangling with any man upon that point. | 
Aſſiduity of obliging ſtrikes upon the conſcience, as well as 
the memory, and purſues an ungrateful man, till he becomes 
- grateful : if one good office will not do it, try- a ſecond, and 
then a third. No man camnbe ſo thankleſs, but either ſhame 
occaſion, or example, will at ſome time or other prevail upon = 
| him. The very beaſts themſelves, even lions aud tygers, are 
_ - Zalned by good uſage: befide, that one obligation does natu- | 
Tally draw on anether-; and a man would not willingly leave 
— EI | | - 
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„ might,“ ſays Czſar, ſomewhat offended, 
helmet. But what is the ſtory to my buſineſs ? you are 
„ none of the man.” Pardon me, Sir, ſays the ſoldier, I 
« am that very man; but Cæſar may well forget me, for I have 
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his own work imperfect. „ have helped him thus far, and I 


„ witeven go through with it now.“ So that over and above 


the delight, and the virtue of obliging, one good turn is a 


ſhoeing-horn te another. This, of all hints, is perhaps the 


moſt effectual, as well as the moſt generous. 


In ſome caſes it muſk. be carried more home; as in that of 


Julius Cæſar, who, asche was hearing a cauſe, the defendant 


* member a ſtrain you got in your ancle, when you command- 


« ed in Spain; and that a ſoldier lent you his cloak for a 


* cuſhion; upon the top of a craggy rock, under the ſhade of 


* alittle tree, in the heat of the day?“ „ remember it per- 


« feAtly well,” ſays Cæſar, © and that when I was ready to 
« choke with thirſt, an honeſt fellow fetched me a draught of 
«< water in his helmet,” But that man, and that helmet,” ſays 


% the ſoldier, © does Cæſar think that he could not know | 


„ them again if he ſaw them?” „ The man r 


peen trepanned ſince, and loſt an eye at the battle of Munda 


here that helmet too had the honour to be cleft with a 
.** Spaniſh blade.” Ceſar took it as it was intended; and it 
Was an honourable, and a prudent way of refreſhing his me- 


mory. But this would not have gone down ſo well with Tiberius; 


for when an old acquaintance of his began his addreſs to him 
with,“ you remember Cæſar. Ne,“ ſays Cæſar, (cutting him 


ſhort,) “ I do not remember what I WAS.” Now, with him it was 


better to be forgotten, than remembered; for an old friend was as 
bad as an 2former. It is a common thing for men to hate the au- 


thors of their preferment, as the witneſſes of their mean origin. 
There are ſome people well enough diſpoſed to be grateful, 
but they cannot hit upon it without a prompter: they are a 


little like ſchoolboys that have treacherous memories; it is but 
helping them here and there with a word, when they ſtick, and 
they vill go through with the leſſon: they muſt be taught tobe 
thankful, and it 18 a fair ſtep, if we can but bring them to be 


willing, and only offer at it. Some benefits we have neglected; 
ſome we are not willing to remember. He is ungrateful that 
diſowns an obligation; and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or to his 


power does not requite it; but the worſt of all is he that for- 
gets it. Conſcience or occaſion, may revive the reſt ; but 


here the very memory of it is Joſt. 'Thoſe eyes that cannot 


endure the light are weak, but thoſe are ſtark blind that can- 


not {et it. I do not love to hear people ſay, © Alas ! poor man 


he has forgotten it:“ as if that were the excuſe of ingratitude- 
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- finding himſelf pinched; “ Sir,“ ſays he, do not you re- 
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| whack is the very cauſe of it : far if he were not ungrateful, 
he would not be;forgetful, and lay that out of the way which 


ſhould be always uppermoſt and in fight, He that thinks as he 


ought to do, of requiting a benefit, is.in no danger of forget- 
ting it. There are indeed-fome benefits ſo great, that they can 
never ſlip the memory 3* bat "thoſe ich are leſs in value, 
and more'in nuinber, do commonly eſcape us. We are apt 
enough to acknowledge, that © ſuch a man has been the making 
of us,” ſo long as we are in poſſeſſion of the advantage he has 
brought us; but new appetites deface old kindneſſes, and we 
carry our proſpect forward to ſomething iore, without conſi- 
dering what we have obtained already. All that is paſt we give 
for loſt; ſo that we are only intent upon the future. When a 

benefit is once out of ſight, or out of uſe, it is buried. | 


It is the freak of many people, they cannot do a good office, 


but they are preſently boaſting of it, drunk or ſober : and about 
it goes into all companies, what wonderful things they have 
done for this man, and what for the other. A foolith and a 
dangerous vanity, H a doubtful friend to make a certain ene- 
my. For theſe reproaches and contempts will ſet every body's 
tongue a going; and people will conclude, that thoſe things 
would never be, if there were not ſomething very extraordi- 
nary in the bottom of it. When it comes to that once, there 
is not any calumpy but faſtens more or leſs, nor any falſehood 
ſo incredible, but in ſome part or other of it, ſhall paſs for the 
truth. Our great miſtake is this, we are ſtill inclined to make 
the moſt of what we give, and the leaft of what we receive; 
whereas we ſhould do the quite contrary. © It might have 
'« been more, but he had a great many to oblige. It was as 
« much as he could well ſpare ; he will make it up ſome other 
* time,” Se. Nay, we ſhould be ſo far from making a publication 
of our bounties, as not to hear them ſo much as "mentioned, 
without ſweetening the matter : as, © Alas: I owe hima great 
deal more than that comes to. If it were in my power to 
« ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad of it.” And this too not with 
the figure of a compliment, but wita all humanity and truth, 
There was a man of quality, that, in the triumyiral proſerip- 
tion, was ſaved by one of Czlar's friends, whe would ſtill be 
' twitting him with it, who it was that preſerved him, and-tel- 
ling him over and over, © You had gone to pot, friend, but for 
« me.” Pr'ythee,“ ſays the proſcribed, “ let me hear no more 
of this, or even leave me as you found me: I am thankful 
enough of myſelf to acknowledge, that I owe you my, life; _ 
but it is death to have it rung in my ears perpetually as a re 
proach ; it looks as if you had only ſaved me to carry 
me about for a ſpectacle. I would tain forget the misfortune 
that I was once a priſoner, without being led in triumph eve- 
xy day of wy life. 62 x Or! 
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Oh! the pride and folly of a great fortune, that turns bene- 
fits into injuries, that delights in exceſſes, and diſgraces every 
thing it does! Who would receive any thing from it upon theſe. 
terms? the higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid it makes us. 
Whatſoever it en corropts. What is there in it that 
Thould thus puff us up? By what aagis is it that we are fo 
transformed, that we do no longer know ourſelves? Is it im- 
poſſible for greatneſs to be liberal without inſolence? The be- 
nefits that we receive from our ſuperiors are then welcome, 
when they come with an open hand, and a clear brow : with- 
out either contumely or ſtate ; and ſo as to prevent our neceſ- 
- Hties. The benefit is never the greater for the making of a 
buftle and a noiſe about it: but the benefaRor is much the leſs 
for the oſtentation of his good deeds; which makes that odious 
to us, which would be otherwiſe delightful. Tiberius had got. 
a trick when any man begged money of him, to refer him to the 
ſenate, where all the petitioners were to deliver up the names 
of their creditors. - His end, perhaps, was, to deter men from 
aſking, by expoſing the condition of their fortunes to an exa- 
mination. But it was however a benefit, turned into a repre- 
- khenſion; and he made a reproach of a hounty. | 
Hut it is not enough yet to forbear the caſting of a benefit 
in a man's teeth; for there are ſome that will not allow it to be 
10 much as challenged, For an ill may, ſay they, will not 
make a return, though it be Cemanded, and a good man will 
do it of himſelf: and then the aſking of it ſeems to turn it into 
a debt. It is a kind of injury to be too quick with the former; 
for to call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as if he would 
not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would I recal a benefit from 
any man, ſo as to force it; but only to receive it, If I let 
bim quite alone, I make myſelf guilty of his ingratitude : and 
undo him for want of plain dealing. A father reclaims a diſ- 
obedient on, a wife reclaims a diſſolute huſband ; and one 
friend excites the languiſhing kindneſs of another. How many 
men are loſt for want of being touched to the quick? So. 
Jong as I am not preſſed, I will rather defire a favour, than fo 
much as mention a requital; but if my country, my family, 
or my liberty be at ſtake, my zeal and indignation ſhall over- 
rule my modeſty, and the world ſhall then underſtand, that 1 
have done all I could, not to ſtand in need of an ungrateful | 
man. And in eoncluſion, the neceſſity of receiving a benefit. 
ſhall overcome the ſhame of recalling it. Nor is it only allow- 
able upon ſome exigents to put the receiver in mind of a good 
turn, but it is many times for the advantage of both parties. 
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OF BENEFIT. _.» 4s 
CHAP. XIV. 


J 


HOW FAR TO OBLIGE OR REQUITE A WICKED MAN. 
mers are ſome benefits, whereof a wicked man is wholly 
incapable ;- of Which hereafter. . There are others, 
which are beſtowed upon him, and for his own -ſake, but for 
ſecondary reaſons ; and of theſe we have ſpoken in part al- 
ready. There are moreover certain common offices of hu- 
manity, which are only allowed him as he is a wan, ane with- 


cout any regard eitber to vice or virtue. To paſs over the 


firſt point; the ſecond muſt be handled with care and diſtinc- 
tion, and not without ſome ſeeming exceptions to the general 
rule: as firſt, here is no chozce or intention in the caſe, but it is 
a good office dove him for ſome bye-7ntereft, or by chance. Se- 
condly, there is no judgment in it neither, for it is to a wicked 
man. But to ſhorten the matter: without theſe circumſtances, 


it is not properly a beneſit; or at leaſt not to him: for it looks 


another way. I refcue a friend from thieves, and the other 
eſcapes for company. I diſcharge a debt for a friend, and tae 
other comps off too, for they were both in a bond. The 
third is of a great latitude, and varies according to the degree 
of generoſity on the one fide, and of wickedneſs on the other. 
Some benefactors will ſupererogate, and do more than they 
are bound to do. And ſome men are ſo lewd, that it is dan- 
gerous to do them any ſort of good; no, not ſo much as by 
way of return or requital. f | St 
If the benefactor's bounty muſt extend to the bad, as well 
as to the good ; put the caſe, that I promiſe a good office to 
an ungrateful man; we are at firſt to diſtinguiſh (as is ſaid 
before) betwixt a common benefit, and a perſonal ; betwixt what 
is given for merit, and what for company. Secondly, whether 
or not We know the perſon to be ungrateful, and can reaſonas 
bly conclude, that this vice is incurable. Thirdly, a conſidera- 
tion muſt be had of the promiſe, how far that may oblige us. 
The two firft points are cleared both in one: we cannot juſti- 
iy any particular kindneſs for one that we conclude to be a 
hopeleſs|y wicked man: ſo that the force of the promiſe is in 
the ſingle point in queſtion. In the promiſe of a good office to 
a wicked or ungrateful man, I am to blame if I did it know- 


ingly; and Iam to blame nevertheleſs, if I did it otherwiſe : 


but 1 muſt yet make 1t good, (under due qualifications), be- 
cauſe I promiſed it; that is to ſay, matters continuing in the 
ſame ſtate, for no man is anſwerable for. agcidents. I will ſup 
at ſuch a place, chough it be cold; I will riſe at ſuch an hour 


though I be fleepy; but if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I 


fall {lick of a feyer, I will neither do the one nor the other. I 
; 15 5 promiſs 


var 
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b promiſe to ſecond a friend in a quarrel, or to plead his cauſe; 
and when I come into the field, or into the court, it proves to 
: be again my father, or my brother: 4 promiſe to go a jour- 
"ney with him; but there is no travelling upon the road for rob - 
bing; my child is fallen ſick, or my wife in labour; theſe cir- 
cumftances are ſufſicĩient to diſcharge me; for a promiſe againſt 
law or duty is void in its own nature. The counſels of a wiſe 
man are certain; but events are uncertain. And yet if I have 
paſſed a raſh promiſe, I vill in ſome degree puniſh the temerity 
of making it, with the damage of keeping it; unleſs it turn very 
6 much to my ſhame or detriment; and then I will be my own 
confeſſor in the point, and rather be once guilty of denying, 
than always of giving. It is not with a benefit as with a debt: 
it is one thing to truſt an ill pay-maſter, and another thing to 
oblige an unworthy perſon : the ene is an ill man, and the 
other only aw ill huſband, - | 8 . 
There was a valiant fellow in the army, that Philip of 
> Macedon took particular notice of; and he gave him ſeveral 
con ſideradle marks of the kindneſs he had for him. This ſol- 
dier puts to fea, aud was caſt away upon a coaſt, where a cha- 
ritable neighbour took him up half dead; carried him to his 
houſe, and there at his own charge maintained and provided 
for him thirty days, until he was perfectly recovered : and af- 
ter all, furniſhed him over and above with a v:aticum at part- 
ing. The ſoldier told him the mighty matters that he would 
do for him in return, ſo ſooa as he ſhould have the honour 
once again to ſee his maſter, - To court he goes, tells Philip of 
| the wreck, but not a ſyllable of his preferver, and begs the 
\ eltate of this very man that kept him alive. It was witn Phi- 
z © lip as with many other priaces, they give they know not what, 
eelpecially in a time of war. He granted the ſoldier his requeſt 
48-4 contemplating, at the fare time, the impoſſibility of ſatisfying ſo 
3141.18 1 | many ravenous appetites as he had to pleaſe. When the good 
1 2 man came to be turred out of all, he was not ſo mealy-mouth- 
; ed as to thank his majeſty for not giving away his perſon tod, 
| as well as his fortune; but ina a bold frank letter to Philip, 
| made a juſt report of the whole ſtory. The king was ſo in- 
1 cenſed at the abuſe, that he immediately commanded the right 
over to be reftored to his eſtate, and the unthankful gueſt 
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N aud ſoldier to be ſtigmatiſed for an example to others. Should 

oe Philip now have kept this promiſe? Firſt, he owed the ſoldier 
noching. Secondly, it would have been injurious and impious. : 

3 And lattly, a precedent of dangerous, conſequence to human 


of fire and water to the miſerable to have inflicted ſuch a pe- 
nalty upon relieving them. So that there muſt be always ſome, * 
| tacit'exception or reſerve ; VI can, if JI may, or, if matters 


continue as they vero. If 


FE ſociety. For it would have been little leſs than an interdiction 


"Ip. 
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If it ſhould be my fortune to receive a benefit from one that 
aſterwards betrays his country, I ſhould till reckon myſeif ob- 
liged to him for ſych a requital as might land with my pub. 
lic duty. I would not furniſh him with arms, nor with money 
or credit, or levy, or pay ſoldiers; but I ſhould not ſtick 
to gratify him, at my own expence, with ſuch curioſities 
as might pleaſe him one way, without doing miſchief another; 
I would not do any thing that might contribute to the ſupport 
or advantage of his party. But what thould I do now in 
the caſs of a benefactor, that ſhould afterwards become not 
only mine and my country's enemy, but the common enemy of 


mankind ? T would here diſtinguiſh betwixt the wickedneſs of a 


man, and the cruelty of a beaſt; betwizt a Hmited, or a par- 


ticular paſſion, and a ſanguinary rage, that extends to the ha- 


zard and deſtruction of human ſociety. In the former caſe, I 
would quit ſcores, that I might have no more to do with him; 


but if he comes once to a delight in blood, and to act outrages 
with greedineſs; to ſtudy and invent torments, and to take 
_ pleaſure in them; the law of reaſonable nature has diſcharged  - 


me of ſuch a debt, But this is an impiety ſo rare that it might 


paſs for a portent, and be reckoned ataong comets and monſters. 


Let us therefore reſtrain our diſcourſe to ſuch men as we deteſt 
without horror; ſuch men as we fee every day in courts, camps, 


and upon the ſeats of juſtice; to ſuch wicked men I will retura 


what I have received without making any advantage of their 


unrighteouſneſs. 


' Tt does not divert the almighty from being fil graeiebs, 


though we proceed daily in the abuſe of his bounties. How 
many are there that enjoy the comfort of the light, thar do not 
deſerve it; that wiſh they had never been born : and yet na- 
ture goes quietly on with her work and allows them a being, 
even in deſpite of their unthankfulneſs? Such a knave, we 
cry, was better uſed than I: and the ſame complaint we extend 


to providence itſelf, How many wicked men have good crops” 


when better than themſelves have their fruits blaſted.” Suclr a 
man, we ſay, has treated me very ill. Why what ſhould we 
do, but that very thing which is done by God himſelf? that is 
to ſay, give to the ignorant and perſevere to the wicked. All 
our ingratitude, we ſee, does not turn providence from pour- 
ing down of benefits, even upon thoſe that queſtion whence 
they come. The wiſdom of heaven does all things with re- 
gard to the good of the univerſe, and the bleffings of nature 
are granted in common, to the worſt, as well as to the.beſt of 
men; for they live promiſcuouſly together ; and it is God's 
will, that the wicked ſhall rather fare the better for-the good, 
than that the good ſhall fare the worſe ſor the wicked. It is 
true that a wiſe prince will confer peculiar honours only upon 


the 


„ dr nnen 


the worthy; but in the dealing of a public dole, there is no 
reſpect had to the manners of the man; but a thief, or a trai- 
tor, ſhall put in for a ſhare as well as an honeſt man. If a 
ood man, and a wicked man, fail both in the ſame bottom, it 

is impoſſible that the ſame, wind, which favours the one, ſhould 
croſs the other. The common benefits | of laws, privileges, 
communities, letters, aud medicines, are permitted to the bad, 

as well as tothe good; and no mag ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſove- 
reign remedy, for fear a wicked man might be cured with it. 

Cities are built for both ſorts, and the ſame remedy works up- 

on both alike. Ia theſe caſes, we are to ſet an eftimate upon 
the perſons; there is a great difference betwixt the chuſing of 
2 man, and the not excluding him ; the Jaw is open to the re- 

. bellious, as well as to the obedient : there are ſome benefits 
Which, if they were not allowed to all, could not be enjoyed by 
any. The ſun was never made for me, but for the comfort of 

the world, and for the providential order of the ſeaſons ; and 
yet I am not without my private obligation alſo. To conclude, 
he that will not oblige the wicked and the ungrateful, muſt re- 
ſolve to oblige nobody; for, in ſome ſort or other, we are all 
of us wicked, we are all of us ungrateful, every man of us. 
We have been diſcourſing all this while, how far a wicked 
man may he obliged, and the Stoics tell us, at laſt, that he can- 
not be obliged at all: for they make him incapable oſ any 
good, and conſequen:ly of any benefit. Bu* he has this ad- 
Vantage, that if he cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrate- 
ful, for if he cannot receive, he is not bound to return. On 
the other fide a good man, and an ungrateſul, are a contradic- 
tion: ſo that at this rate, there is no ſuch thing as ingratitude 
in nature. They compare a wicked man's mind to a vitiated 
ſtomach : he corrupts whatever he receives, and the beſt nou- 
riſhment turns to the diſeaſe. But taking this for granted, a 
wicked man may yet be ſo far obliged, as to paſs for. ungrate- 
ful, it he does not requite what he receives: for though it be 
not a perfect benefit, yet he receives ſomething like it. There 
are goods of the mind, the body, and of fortune. Of the firſt 
ſort, fools and wicked men are wholly incapable ; to the 
reſt they may be admitted. But why ſhould I call any man un- 
grateful, you will ſay, for not reſtoring that which I deny to 

be a benefit? I anſwer, that if the receiver take it for a bene- 

At, and fails of a return, it is ingratitude in him: for that 
__which goes for an obligation among wicked men, is an obliga- 
tion upon them: and they may pay one another in their own- 
coin; the money is current, whether it be gold or leather, 
when it comes once to be authoriſed. Nay, Cleanthes carries 
it farther; He that is wanting, ſays he, to a kind office, though - 
it be no benefit, would have done the ſame thing if it had been 
VC . | one; 
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one; and is as uilty as a thief is, that has ſet his booty -. and 
is already armed and mounted, with a purpoſe to ſeize it, tho' 


he has not yet drawn blood. Wickedneſs is formed in the 


heart; and the matter of fact is only the diſcovery, and the 
execution of it. Now, though a wicked man cannot either re- 
ceive oi beſtow a benefit, b-cauſe he wants the will of doing 


good, and for that he is no longer wicked, when virtue has 


taken poſſeſſion of him; yet we commonly call it one, as we 
call a man illiterate that is not learned, ard naked that is not 
well clad; not- but that the one can read, and the other is 


covered. | 
I CHAP. XV. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARTS AND DUTIES OF THE | 
. | BENEF ACTOR. 7 


HE three main points in the queſtion of benefits, are, 


& firſta judicious choree in the bj:47 ; ſecondly, in the mat- 

ter of our benevolence ; ard, thirdly, a grateful felicity in the 

manner of expreſſing it. But there are alſo incumbent upon 

the benefactor other conſiderations, which will deſer ve a place 
in this diſcourſe. * - 5 5 | 

lte is not enough to do one good turn, and to do it with a 


good grace too, unleſs we follow it with more, and without ei- 


ther upbraiding or repining. It is a common ſhift, to charge 
that upon the ingratitude of the receiver, which in truth, is 
moſt commonly the levity and indiſcretion of the giver ; for all 
circumſtances muſt be duly weighed to conſummate the action. 
Some there are that we ſind ungrateful, but what with our 
frowardneſs, change of humour, and reproackes, there are 
more that we make ſo. And this is the buſineſs: we give with 


deſign, and moſt to thoſe that are able to give moſt again. We 
give to the covetous, and to the ambitious ; to thoſe that can 


never be thankful, (for their deſires are inſatiable); and to 
thoſe that w:/] not. He that is a tribune would be a pretor ; 
the pretor a conſul; never reflecting upon what he was, but what 
he would be. People are ftill computing, muſt I I:/e this or that 
benefit ? If it de loft, the faul: lies in the ill beſtowing of it; 
for, rightly placed, it is as good as conſecrated, if we be de- 
ceived in another, let us not be deceived in ourſelves too. A 


Charitable man will mend the matter; and ſay to himſelf, Ar- 


haps he has forgot ten it, perchance he could not, perhaps he will yet re- 


quite it. A patient creditor- will, of an ill paymaRer, in time 


make a good one; an obſtinate goodneſs. overcomes an ill dif- 
| | ogy as a barren ſoil is made fruitful by care and tillage. 

But let a man be never ſo ungrateful and inhuman, he-ſhall 
never deſtroy the ſatisfaction of my baving done a good office. 
But what if chers wilt be en Does it follow that we 


muſt 


e 


muſt be ſo too? If chers will be ungrateful, muſt we there- 
fore be inhuman ? To give, and to loſe, is nothing; but to 
loſe, and to give til}, is the part of a great mind. And the 
other's, in effect, is the greater loſs; for the one does but loſe his 
benefit, and the other loſes himſelf. The light mines upon the 
profane and ſacrilegious, as well as upon the righteous. How 
many diſappointments do we meet with in our wives and chil- 
dren, and yet we couple fiill? He that has loſt one battle, 
hazards another. The mariner puts to ſea again aſter a 
wreck. An illuftrious mind does not propoſe the profit of a 
good office, but the duty. If the world be wicked, we ſhould 
yet perſevere in well-doing, even among evil men. I had ra- 
ther never receive a kindneſs, than never beſtow one: not to 
return a benefit is the greater ſin, but not to confer it, is the ear- 
lier. We cannot propoſe to ourſelves a more glorious example 
than that of the Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects 
any thing from us; and yet he is continually. ſhowering down, 
and diſtributing his mercies, and his grace among us, not only 
for our neceſſities, but alſo for our delights; as fruits, and ſea- 
ſons; rain, and ſun-ſhine; veins of water, and of metal, and 
all this to the wicked, as well as to thegood; and without any 
other end than the common benefit of the receivers, With 
What face then can we be mercenary one to another, that have 
received all things from divine providence gratis? It is a com- 
mon ſaying, I gave ſuch or ſuch a man ſo much money, I 
would I had thrown it into the ſea.” And yet the merchant 
trades again after a piracy, and the banker ventures a freſh 
aſter a bad ſecurity. He that will do no good offices after a 
diſappointment, muſt ſtand »ftijl, and do juſt pothing at all. 
The plough goes on aſter a barren year; and while the aſhes | 
are yet warm, we raiſe a new houſe upon the ruins of a for- 
mer. What obligations can be greater than thoſe which chil» 
dren receive from their parents? and yet ſhould we give them 
over in their infancy, it were all to no purpoſe. Benefits like. 
grain, muſt he followed from the ſeed to the harveſt, I will 
not ſo much as leave any place for ingratitude. I will purſue, 
and I Vill encompaſs the receiver with benefits; ſo that let 
him look which way he will, his benefactor ſhall be ſtill in his 
eye, even when he would avoid his own memory: and then I 
will remit to one man, becauſe he calls for it; to another, be- 
cauſe he does not; to a third, becauſe he is wicked; and to a 
* Fourth, becauſe he is the contrary. I will caſt away a good 
turn upon a bad man, and I will requite a good one; the one, 
becauſe it is my duty, and the other, that I may not be in his 
debt. I do not love to hear any man complain, that he has 
met with a thankleſs man. If he has met but with one, 3e 
has either been very fortunate, or very careful. And yet care 
" | "TY Gee” 
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is not ſufficient: for there is no way to eſcape the hazard of 
loſing a benefit, but the not beſtowing of it; and to neglect a 
duty to myſelf for fear another ſhould abuſe it. It is another's, 
fanlt if he be ungrateful, hut it is uine if I do not give. To 
find one thankful man, I will oblige a great many that are not 
ſo. The bufſifdeſs of mankind would be at a ftand, if we ſhould 
do nothing for fear of miſcariiages in matters of uncertain 
event. I will try and believe all things, before I give any man 
over, and do all that is poſſible, that I may not loſe a good of- 
fice and a friend together. What doI know but he may miſun- 
derſtand the obligation? buſineſs may have put it out of his head, or 
taken him off from it; he may have ſlipt his opportunity. I will fay, 
in excuſe of human weakneſs, that one man's memory is not 
ſufficient for all things; it is but of a limitted capacity, ſo as to 
hold only ſo much, and no more, and when it is once full, it muſt 
let out part of what it had, to take in any thing beſide, and 
_ the laſt benefit ever fits cloſeſt to us. In our youth we forget 
the obligations of our infancy; and when weare men, we for- 
get thoſe of our youth, If nothing will pre vail, let him keep 
what he has, and welcome; but let him have a care of returning 
evil for good, and making it dangerous for a man to do his 
duty. Feen 6s more give a benefit to ſuch a man, than, I 
would lend money to a beggarly ſpendthrift; or depoſit any 
ia the hands of a known knight of the poſt. However the cate. 
ſands, an ungrateful perſou is never the better. for a re- 
proach ; if he be already hardened in * wickedneſs, he gi ves 
no heed to it; and if he be rot, it tums a doubtful modeſty. 
into an inccrrigible impudence: beſides that, ke watches for 
iH words to pick a quarrel with them. = N 
As the benefactor is not to upbraid a benefit, fo neither to 
delay it: the one is tireſome, and the other odious. We muſt. 
not hold men in hand, as phyſicians and ſurgeons do their pa- 
tients, and keep them longer in tear and pain than needs, only 
to magnify tbe cure. A generous man gives eaſily; and receives 
as he gives, but never exacts. He rejoices in the return, and 
judges favourably of it whatever it be, and contents himſelf 
with a bare thanx fora requital. It is a harder matter with ſome 
to get the benefit, after it is promiſed, than the firſt promife of 
it; there muſt be ſo many friends made in the caſe. One muſt be 
defired to ſolicit another, and he muſt be entreated to move a 
thitd; and à fourth muſt be at laſt beſought to receive it; ſo 
that the author, upon the upſhor, has the leaſt ſhare in the obli- 
gation. It is then welcome when it comes free, & without deduc- 
tiop; and no man either to intercept, or hinder; or to detain it. 
And let it be of ſuch a quality too, that it be not only delightful 
in the receiving, but atter it is received; which it will certain- ' 
ly be, if we do but obſerve. this rule, never to do any thing for 
another, which we would not honeftyy deſire for ourſelves. 
Bs 155 F FE” CHAP. 
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How THz KEOIVAA OUGHT 8 BEHAVE MIMSELF. 
HERE 5 certain rules in common betwixt the giver and 


the receiver. We muſt do both chearfully, that the gi- 
ver may receive the fruit of his benefit in the very act of be- 


ſtowing it. It is a juſt ground of ſatisfaction, to /e a friend 


pleaſed; but it is much more to make him fo. The intention 
of the one is to be ſuited to the intention of the other; and 
there muſt be an emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall oblige 
moſt. Let the one ſay, that he has received a benefit, and let 
the other perſuade himſelf, that he has not returned it. Let 
the one ſay, / am paid, and the other, I am yet in your debt; let 
the benefactor acquit the receiver, and the receiver bind him- 
ſelf, The frankneſs of the diſcharge heightens the obJigation. 
It is in converſation as in a fennis- court: benefits are to be toſſed 


like balls; the longer the reft, the better are the gameſters. 


The giver, in ſome reſpects, has the odds, becauſe (as in a race) 


he ſtarts firſt, and the other muſt uſe great diligence to over- 


take him. The return muſt be larger than the firſt obligation 
to come up to it; and it is a kind of ingratitude not to render 
It with intereſt. In a matter of money, it is a common thing 
to pay a debt out of courſe, and before it be due; but we acc- 
ounr ourſelves to owe nothing for a good office; whereas the 
benefit increaſes by delay. So inſenſible are we of the moſt 


important affair of life. That man were doubtleſs in a miſer- 
able condition, that could neither ſee nor hear; nor taſte, nor 


feel, nor ſmell: but how much more unhappy: is he then that, 
wanting a ſenſe of benefits, loſes the greateſt comfort in nature; 
in the bliſs of giving and receiving them? He that takes a be- 
nefit as it is meant, is in the right; for the benefaRor has then 
his end, and his only end, when the receiver is grateful. 

The moſt glorious part, in appearance, is that of the. giver 
but the receiver has undoubtedly the harder game to play, in 
many regards. There are ſome from whom I would not accept 
of a benefit ; that is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would 
not heſtow one. For why ſhould not I ſcorn to receive a be- 
nefit, where Iam aſhamed to owe it? and I would yet be more 
tender too, where I receive, than where I give; for it is a tor- 
ment to be in debt, where a man has no mind to pay; as it is 
the greateſt delight imaginable to be engaged by a friend, whom 
I ſhould yet have a kindneſs for, if I were never ſo much obli- 
ged. It is a pain to an honeſt and a generous mind, to lie un- 
der a duty of affection againſt inclination. I do not ſpeak 
here of wiſe men, that love to do what they ought todo ; that 
have their paſſions at command; and that preſcribe laws to ak | 
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ſelves, and keep them when they have done; but men in a ſtate 
of imperfection, that may have a good will perhaps to de honeſt, 
and yet be over-borne by the contumacy of their affeftions, 
We muſt therefore have a care to whom we become obliged ; 
and I would be much ſtricter yet in the choice of a creditor 
for benefits, then for money. In the one caſe, it is but paying 
what I had, and the debt is diſcharged : in the other, I do not 
only owe more, but when I have paid that, I am ſtill in arrear: 
and this law is the very foundation of friendſhip. I will ſup- 
poſe myſelf a priſoner ; and a notorious villain offers to lay 
down a good ſum of money for my redemption. Ff, ſhall I 
make uſe of this money OT-no ? Secondly, if I do, what return 
| ſhall I make him for it? to the firſt point I will take it; but on- 
ly as a debt, not as a benefit, that ſhall ever tie me to a friend- 
ſhip with him: and ſecondly, my acknowledgement ſhall be only 
correſpondent to ſuch an obligation. It is a ſchook-queſtion, 
whether or no Brutus, that thought Czſar not fit to live, (and 
put himſelf at the head of a conſpiracy againſt him), could 
honeſtly have received his life from Cæſar, it he had fallen in- 
to Czſar's power, without examining what reaſon moved him 
to that action? How great a man ſoever he was in other caſes, 
without diſpute be was extremely out in this, and below the 
dignity of his profeſſion. For a Stoic to fear the name of a 
king, when yet monarchy is the beſt ſtate of government; or 
there to hope for liberty, where ſo great rewards are propound- 
ed, both for tyrants and their ſlaves; for him to imagine, ever 
to bring the laws to their former ftate, where ſo many thouſand 
lives had been loſt in the conteſt, not ſo much whether they 
ſhould ſerve or no, but who ſhould be their maſter : he was 
ſtrangely miſtaken ſure in the reaſon and nature of things, to 
fancy that when Julius was gone, ſomebody elſe would not ſtart 
up in his place, waen there was yet a Tarquin found, after ſo 
many kings that were deſtroyed, either by ſword or by thunder, 
and yet the reſolution is, that he might have received it, but 
not as a benefit; for at that rate, I owe my life to every man 
that does not take it away. | 
Grecinus Julius (whom Caligula put to death out of pure 
malice to his virtue) had a conſiderable ſam of money ſemt. him 
by Fabius Perſicus (a man of preat and infamous example), as 
a contribution towards the expence of plays, and other public 
entertainments ; but Julius would not receive it; and ſome of 
his friends, that had an eye more upon the preſent, than the 
preſenter, aſked him, with ſome freedom, what he meant by re- 
fuſing it? Why“ ſays he, © do you think that T will take money, 
* where I would not take ſo much as a glaſs of wine?” After 
this Rebilus (a man of theſame ſtamp) ſent him a greater ſum up- 
on the ſame ſcore. « Youmuſt excuſe me,” ſays he to the weſſen- 
ger, * for I would not take any thing of Per ſicus * 
8 1 
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To match this ſcruple of receiving money, with another of 
keeping it; and the ſum not above three pence, or a groat at 
moſt, There was a certain Pythagorean that contracted with 
a cobler for a pair of ſhoes, and ſome three or four days after, 
poing to pay him his money, the ſhop was ſhut up ; and when 
e had knocked a great while at the door, Friend,'; ſays a 
fellow, you may hammer your heart out there, for the man 
« that you look for is dead. And when our friends are dead, 
« we hear no more news of them; but yours, that are to live 
again, will ſhift well enough,” (alluding to the tranſmigrati- 
on of Pythagoras). Upon this the philoſopher went away, with 
his money chinking in his hand, and well enough content to 
fave it: at laſt his conſcience took check at it, ard upon re- 
flection, Though the man be dead,” ſays he, to others, he is 
% alive to thee; pay him what thou oweſt him;” and ſo he 
went back preſently, and thruſt it into the ſhop through 
the chink of the door. Whatever we owe, it is our part to 
find where to pay it, and to do it without aſking too; for whe- + | 
ther the creditor be good or bad the debt is ſtill the ſame. 
If a benefit be forced upor me, as from a tyrant, or a ſupe- 
\ rior, where it may be dangerous to refuſe; this is rather obey- 
ing than receiving, where the neceſſity deſtroys the choice. 
The way to know what I have a mind te do, is to leave me at 
liberty, whether I will do it or no; but yet it is a benefit, if a 
man does me good in ſpite of my teeth; as it is none, if I do any 
man good againſt my will. A man may both hate, and yet re- 
, © ceive a benefit at the ſame time; the money is never the worſe 
| becauſe a fool, that is not read in coins refuſes to take it. If 
the thing be good for the receiver, and ſo intended, no matter 
how wh it is taken. Nay, the receiver may be obliged, and 
not know it : but there can be no benefit, which is unknown 
to the giver. Neither will I upon any terms, receive a bene- 
fit from a worthy perſon that may do bim a miſchief, it is the 
part of an enemy, to fave himſelf, by doing another man 
- harm. | | | 
But whatever we do, let us be ſure always to keep a grateful 
mind, It is not enough to ſay, what requita] ſhall a poor man 
offer to a prince; ora ſlave to his patron ; when 1t is the glo- 
Ty of gratitude, that it depends only on the good-will ? Suppoſe 
a man defends my fame; delivers me from beggary ; ſaves my 
life; or gives me liberty, that is more than life; how fall I be 
grateful to that man? I will receive, cheriſh, and rejoice in the. 
benefit. Take it kindly, and it is requited : not that the debt 
itſelf is diſcharged, but it is nevertheleſs a diſcharge of the 
conſcience. I will yet diſtinguiſh betwixt the debtor, that be- 
comes inſolvent by expences upon women and dice, and another 
that is undone by Are, or thieves ; nor do! take this 0 
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for a payment - but there 15 no danger, I preſume, of being 


arreſted for ſuch a debt. | | 4 
In the return of benefits, let us be ready and chearful, but 
not preſſing There is as much greatneſs'of mind in the ow- 


ing of a good turn, as in the doing of it; and we muſt no more 


force a requital out of ſeaſon, than be wanting in it. He that 
precipitates a return, does as good as ſay,“ I am weary of be- 
ing in this man's deb: ;” not but that the haſtening of a requi- 
tal, as a good office, is a commendable difpoſition ; but it is 
another thing, to do it as a diſcharge ; for it looks like caſting 


off a heavy and troubleſome burden. It is for the benefaQtor 


to ſay; when he will receive it; no matter for the opinion of 
the world, ſo long as I gratify my own conſcience ; for J can- 
not be miſtaken in wyſelf, but another may. He that is over- 
ſolicitous to return a benefit, thinks the other ſo lkewiſe to re- 
ceive it. If he had rather we ſhould keep it, why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his treaſure, who may call it 
in, or let it lie out at his choice ? It is as much a fault, to re- 
ceive what I ought not, as not to give what I ought : for the 
giver has the privelege of chuſing his own time for receiving. 
Some are too proud in the conferring of benefits; others, in 
the receiving of them; which is, to ſap the truth, intolerable. 
The ſame rule ſerves both ſides, as in the caſe of a father and 


0 


a ſon ; huſband and a wife; one friend or acquaintance, and 


another, where the duties are, known and common. There 


are ſome that will not receive a benefit, but in private ; nor 


thank you for it but in your ear, or in a corner; there muſt 


be nothing under hand and ſeal, no brokers, notaries, or wit- 
neſſes in the caſe: this is not ſo much a ſcruple ot modeſty, as 
a kind of denying the obligation, and only a leſs hardened in- 


gratitude. Some receive benefits ſo coldly and indifferently, . 


that a man would think the obligation lay on the other fide : as 
who ſhould ſay, Well, ſince you will needs have it fo, Lam 
content to take it.” Some again, fo careleſsly, as if they 
hardly knew of any ſuch thing, whereas we ſhould rather ag- 
gravate the matter, You cannot imagine how many you have 


* obliged in this act: there never was ſo great, ſo king, ſo 


_ © ſeafonable a courteſy.” Furnius never gained fo much upon 


Auguſtus, as by a ſpeech, upon the getting of his father's par- 


don far ſiding with Anthony: © This grace,” ſays he, is the 
* only injury that ever Cæſar did me; for it has put me upon 
* Aneceſſity of living and dying ungrateful.“ It is ſafer to 
_ affront ſome people, than to oblige them; for the better a wan 
deſer ves, the worſe they will ſpeak of him; as if the profeſſing 
of open ' haired to their benefaRors, were an argument that 
they lie under no obligation. Some people are fo ſour, and 
ill- aatured, that they take it for an affront to have an obliga- 
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tion or a return offered them, to the diſcouragement both of 
bounty and of gratitude together. The not doing, and the 
not receiving of benefits, are equally a miſtake. He that 
. © Tefuſes anew ore, ſeems to be offended at an old one: and yet 
ſometimes I would neither return a benefit, no nor ſo much as 
receive it, if I might. > ö 


CHAP, XVII 


£5 RAE ox GRATITUDE. 
H that preaches gratitude, pleads the cauſe both of God 


and man; for without it, we can neither be ſociable nor 
religious. There is a ſtrange delight in the very purpoſe.and 
contemplation of it, as well as in the action; when I can ſay 
to myſelf, © I love my benefaRor; what is there in this world 
that I would not do to oblige and ſerve him?” Where 1 
- have not the means of a requital, the very meditation of it is 
ſufficient. A man is never the leſs an artiſt, for not having his 
tools about him; or a muſician, becauſe be wants his fiddle : 
nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands are bound; or the 
worſe pilot for being upon dry ground. If I have only v9 to 
be grateful, I am fo, Let me be upon the wheel, or under the 
hand of the executioner; let me be burnt limb by limb, and my 
whole body dropping in the flames, a good conſcience ſupports 
me in all extremes: nay, it is comfortable even in death it- 
felt; for when we come to approach that point, what care do 
we take to fummon and call to mind all our benefaRors, and 
the good offices they have done us, that we may leave the 
world fair, and ſet our minds in order? Without gratitude, 
we ran neither have ſecurity, peace, for reputation: and it is 
not therefore the leſs deſirable, becauſe it draws many adven- 
titious benefits along with it. Suppoſe the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars, had no other buſineſs than only to paſs over our 

| heads, without any effect upon our minds or bodies; without 
any regard to our health, fruits, or ſeaſons; a man could hardly 
lift up his eyes towards the heavens without wonder and vene- 
ration, to fee ſo many millions of radiant lights, and to obſerve 
their courſes and revolutions, even without any reſpect to the 
common good of the univerſe. But when we come to confider, 
that providence and nature are till at work when we ſleep; 
with the admirable force and operation of their influences and 
motions, we cannot then but acknowledge their ornament to 

be the leaſt part of their value; and that they are more to be 
eſteemed for their virtue, than for their ſplendor, Their main 
end aud uſe, is matter of life and neceſſity; though they may 
ſeem to us more conſiderable for their majeſty and beauty. And 
ſio it is with gratitude; we love it rather for ſecondary ends, 
khan for itſelf. F 0 
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No man can be grateful without contemning thoſe things that 
put the common people out of their wits. We muſt go into 
7 Lansent; lay down our lives; beggar and expoſe ourſelves 
to reproaches; nay, it is often ſeen, that loyalty ſuffers the 
puniſhment due to rebellion, and that reaſon receives the re- 
wards of fidelity. As the benefits of it are many and great, 
ſo are the hazards; which is the caſe more or leſs, of all other 
virtues : and it were hard, if this, above the reſi, ſhould be 
both painful and fruitleſs : ſo that though we may go currently |. 
on with it in ſmooth way, we muſt yet prepare and reſolve (if 
need de) to force our paſſage to it, even if the way were covered 
with thorns and ſerpen:s; and fall back, fall edge, we muſt be 
grateful ſtill : grateful for the virtue's ſake, and grateful over 
and above upon the point of intereſt ; for it preſerves old 
friends, and gains new ones. It is not our buſineſs to fiſhfor one. 
benefit with another; and by beſtowing a little, to get more: 
or to oblige for any ſort of expedience, but becauſe IT ought 
to do it, and becauſe I love it; ard that to ſuch a degree, that if 
I could not be grateful without appearivg the contrary, if I 
could not return a benefit without being ſuſpeRed of doing an 
injury; in deſpite of infamy itſelf, I would yet be grateful. 
No man is greater in my eſteem, than he that ventures the 
fame to preſerve the conſcience of an honeſt man; the one 
is but imaginary, the other ſolid and ineftimable. I cannot 
call him grateful, who in the inftant of returning one benefit, 
has an eye upon another. He that is grateful for profit or 
fear,1s like a woman that is honeſt only upon the ſcore of re- 
putation. ; *” 

As gratitude is a neceſſary, and a glorious, fo is it alſo an 
obvious, a cheap and an eaſy virtue: ſo obvious, that where- 
ſoe ver there is a life, there is a place for it; ſo cheap, that the 
co vetous man may be grateſu] without expence: and fo eaſy, 
that the fluggard may be ſo likewiſe without labour. And yet 
it is not without its niceties too; for there may be a time, a- 
place, or occaſion, wherein I ought not to return a benefit; 
nay, wherein I may better diſown it, than deliver it. 

Let it be underſtood by the way, that it is one thing to be 
grateful for a good office, and another thing to return it: the 


good will is enough in one caſe, being as much as the one fide - ' 


demands, and the other promiſes; but the effect is requiſite 
in the other. The phy fician that has done his beſt is ac- 
quitted, though the patient dies; and {6 is the advocate 
though the client may loſe his cauſe. The general of an ar- 
my, though the battle be loſt, is yet worthy of commendation 
4 if he has diſcharged all the parts of a prudent commander; 
in this caſe, the one acquits himſelf, though the other be ne- 
ver the better for it. He i a grateful man that 1s always e 
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ling and ready; and he that ſeeks for all means aad occaſions 
of requiting a benefit, though without attaining his end, does 
a great deal more than the man, that without any trouble makes 
an immediate return. Suppoſe my friend a priſoner, and that 
J have ſold my eſtate for his ranſom : I put to ſea in foul wea- 
ther, and upon a coaſt that is peſtered with pirates: my friend 
Happens to bo redeemed before I come to the place: my grati- 
- tude is as much to be eſteemed as if he had been a priſoner ; 
and if Ihad been taken and robbed myſelf, it would ſtill have 
been the ſame caſe. Nay, there is a gratitude in the very coun- 
tenance z for an honeſt man bears his conſcience in his face 
and propounds the requital of a good turn in the very mo- 
ment of receiving it ; he is chearful and confident; and, in 
the poſſeſſion of true friendſhip, delivered from all anxiety. 
There is this difference betwixt a thankful man and an un- 
thankful, the one is always pleaſed in the good he has done, and 
the other only once in what he has vecetved. There muſt be a 
benignity in the eſtimation. even of the ſmalleſt offices; and 
ſuch a modeſty. as appears to be obliged in whatſoever it gives. 
As it is indeed a very great benefit, the opportunity of doing 
a good office to a worthy man. He that attends to the preſent 
and. remembers what is paſt, ſhall never be ungrateful. But 
who ſhall judge in the caſe? for a man may be grateful with- 
out making a return, and ungrateful with it. Our beſt way 
is to help every thing by a fair interpretation; and whereſo- 
ever there is a doubt, to allow it the moſt favourable conſtruc- 
tion, for he that is exceptious at words, or looks, has mind to 
pick a quarrel. For my own part, when I come to caſt up 
my account, and know what I owe, and to whom, though I 
make my return ſoover to ſome, and latter to others, as oc- 
caſion or fortune will give me leave, yet I will be juſt to all. 
Iwill be grateful to God, to man, to thoſe that have obliged 
me; nay, even to. thoſe that have obliged my friends. I am 
hound in honour and in conſcience to be thankful for what TI 
have received; and if it be not yet full, it is ſome pleaſure 
ſtill that I may hope for more. For the requital of a favour, 
there muſt be virtue, occaſion, means, and fortune. 
It is a common thing to ſcrew up juſtice to the pitch of an 
injury. A man my be over riglitecus; and why not cover grateful 
too? There is a miſchievous exceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon 
ingratitude, that it is no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other; but in regard tbat there is goed will in the bottom 
of it, (however diſtempered, for it is effectually but kindneſs 
out of the wits) we ſhall diſcourſe it under the title of Exati- 


tude miſtaken. R 
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O refuſe a good office, not ſo much becauſe we do not 
need it, as becauſe we would not be indebted for it, 
is a kind of fantaſtical ingratitude ; and ſomewhat a kin to 
nicety of humour on the other ſide, of being over-grateful; 
only it lies another way, & ſeems to be the more pardonable in- 
oratitude of the two, Some people take it for a great inſtance 
of their good will, to be ſtiil withing their benefaRtors ſuch or 
ſuch a miſchief; only, forſooth, that they themſelves might be 
the happy inſtruments of their releaſe. 'Theſe men act like 
extravagant lovers, that take it for a great poof of their af- 
fection, to wiſh one another baniſhed, beggared, or diſeaſed, 
that they might have the opportunity of interpoſing to their 

relief. What difference is there betwixt ſuch wiſhing and cur- 
fing ? ſuch an affection ane a mortal hatred? The intent is 
good, you will ſay, but this is a miſapplication of it. Let ſuch 
a one fall into my power, or into the hands of his enemies, 
his creditors, or the common people, and no mortal be able to 
reſcue him but myſelf ; let his life, his liberty, and his reputa- 
tion, lie all at take, and no creature but myſelf in condition to 
ſuccour him; and why all this, but becauſe he has obliged me, 
and I would requite him ? If this be gratitude, to propound 
Jails, ſhackles, fla very, war, beggary, to the man that you would 
requite ; what would you do where you are ungratefu] ? This 
way of proceeding, over and above, that it is impious in it- 
ſelt, is likewiſe over-haſty, and unſeaſonable; for he that 
goes too faſt, is as much to blame as he that does not move at 
all, (to fay nothing of the injuſtice) : for if I had never been 
obliged, I ſhould never have wiſhed it. There are ſeaſons, 
wherein a benefit is neither to be received nor requited. To 
preſs a return upon me when I do not deſire it, is unmannerly; 
but it is worſe to force me to defire it. How rigorous would 
he be to exaQ a requital, who is thus eager to return it? To 
viſh a man in diſtreſs that I may relieve him, is firſt to with him 
miſerable: to wiſh that he may ſtand in need of any body, is 
againſt him: and to wiſh that he may ſtand in need of me, is for 
myſelf: ſo that my buſineſs is not ſo much a charity to my friend, 
as the cancelling of a bond; nay, it is half way the wiſh of an 
enemy. It is barbarous to wiſh a man in chains, flavery, or 
want, only to bring him out again: let me rather wiſh him 
powerful and happy, and myſelſ indebted-to him. By nature 
we are prone tomercy, humanity, compaſſion; may we be excit- 
ed to be more ſo by the number of the gratefu}! may their 
number increaſe, and may we" oa no need of trying them! 
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It is not for an honeſt man to make way to a good office by a 
crime: as if a pilot ſhould pray for a tempeſt, that he might 
prove his ſkill, or a general wiſh his army routed, that he might 


.. Thew himſelf a great commmander in recovering the day. It 
is throwing a man into a river, to take him out again. It is 


an obligation, I confeſs, to cure a wound or a diſeaſe ; but to 
Make that wound or diſeaſe, on purpoſe to cure it, is a moſt per- 
verſe ingratitude. It is barbarous even to an enemy, much 
more to a friend; for it is not ſo much to do him a kindneſs, 
as to put him in need ef it. Of the two, let it be rather a 
ſcar, than a wound; and yet it would be better to bave it nei- 
ther. Rome had been little beholden to Scipio, it he had not 


Prolonged the Punic war, that he might have the finiſbing of it 


* 


him for it? And what is the difference, but that the one is 


at laſt; or to the De cii, for dying for their country, if they had 
firſt brought it to the laſt extremity of needing their devotion. 
It may be a good contemplation, but it is a lewd wiſh. Eneas 


had never been ſurnamed 2 Pious, if he had wiſhed the ruin of 


His country, only that he might have tne honour of taking his 
father out of the fire. It is the ſcandal of a phyſician to make 
work, and irritate a diſeaſe, and to torment his patient for the 
reputation of his cure. If a man ſhould _—_ imprecate 
poverty, captivity, fear, or danger, upon a perſon that he 
has been obliged to, would not th2 whole world condemn 


only a private wiſh and the other a public declaration? Ruti- 
lius was told in his exile, that for his comfort, there would 
be ere long a civil war, that would bring all the baniſhed men 
home again. God forbid,” ſays he, for I had rather my 


country, ſhould bluſh for my baniſhment, than mourn for my 


« return,” How much more honourable is it to owe chearful- 
Iy, than to pay diſhoneſtly? Tt is the wiſh of an enemy 0 
take a town, that he may preſerve it, and to be victorious, 
that he may forgive: but the mercy comes after the cruelty ; 


beſide, that it is an injury both to God and man, for the man 


, 


muſt be firſt afflicted by heaven, to be relieved by mne. So that 
we impoſe the cruelty upon God, and take the compaſſion to 
_ ourſelves; and at the beſt it is but a curſe, that makes way for 
a bleſſing ; the bare wiſh is an injury, and if it does not take 
effect, it is becauſe. heaven has not heard our prayers. Or if 
they ſhould ſucceed, the fear itſelf is a torment; and it is 
much more deſirable to have a firm and unſhaken ſecurity. It 
is friendly to wiſh it in your power to oblige me, if ever I 
chance to need it; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that 
I may need it. How much more pious is it, and humane, to 
wiſh that I may never want the occaſion of obliging, nor the 


means of doing it : nor ever haye reaſon to repent of waat 


1 have done? | 
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NGRATITU DE is, of all crimes, that which we are to ac- 

count the moſt venial in others, and the moſt unpardonable . 
in ourſelves. It is impious to the . higheſt degree; for it 
makes us fight againſt our children, and our altars. There 
are, there ever were, and there ever will be, criminals of 
all ſorts; as murderers, tyrants, thieves, adulterers, traitors, 
robbers, and ſacrilegious perſons ; but there is hardly any 
notorious crime without a mixture of ingratitude, It dif 
unites mankind, and breaks the very pillars of ſociety. 
Aad yet ſo far is this prodigious wickedneſs from being any 
wonder to us, that even thankfulneſs i:ſelf were much the 
greater of the two. For men are deterred from it by labour, 
_ expence, lazineſs, buſigeſs; or elſe diverted from it by luſt, 
en vy, ambition, pride, levity, raſhneſs, fear; nay, by the ve- 
ry ſhame of confeſſing what they have received. And the un- 
thankful man has nothing to ſay for himſelf all this while; for 
there needs neither pains, nor fortune for the diſcharge of his 
duty; beſide, the inward anxiety and torment, when a man's 
_ conſcience makes him afraid of his own thoughts. 

To ſpeak againſt the ungrateful, is to rail againſt mankind ; 
for even thoſe that complain are guilty : nor do I ſpeak only 
of thoſe that do not live up to the ſtrict rule of virtue: but 
mankind itſelf is degenerated and loſt, We live unthankfully 
in this world, and we go ſtruggling and murmuring out of it; 
diſſatisfied with our lot; whereas we ſhould be grateful for 
the bleſſings we have enjoyed, and account. that ſufficient 
which providence has appointed for us: a little more time may 
make our lives longer, but not happier ; and whenſoever it is 
the pleaſure of God to call us, we muſt obey; and yet all this 
while we go on quarrelling at the world, for what we find in 
- ourſelves; and we are yet more untiankful to heaven, than 
we are to one another. What benefit can be great now to that 
man that deſpiſes the bounties of his Maker? We would be 
as ſtrong as elephants, as ſwiſt as bucks, as light as birds; and 


Ve complain that we have not the ſagacity of dogs, the fight 


of eagles, the long life of ravens, nay, that we are not im- 
mortal, and endued with the knowledge of things to come. 
Nay, we take it ill, that we are not Gods upon earth, never 
conſidering the advantages of our condition, or. the benignity 
of providence in the.comforts that we enjoy. We ſubdue the 
ſtrongeſt of creatures, and overtake the fleeteſt; we reclaim 
the fierceſt, and outwit the craftieſt. We are within one de- 
gree of heaven itſelf, and yet we are not ſatis fied. _ p 


there is not any one creature which we had rather be, we take 
it ill that we cannot draw the united excellencies of all other 
creatures unto ourſelves. Why are we rot rather thankful to 
that Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole sreation to our 
uſe and ſervice. © 
The principal cauſes of ingratitude, are pride and felf-con-. 
ceit, avarice, en vy, Sc. It is a familiar exclamation, * It is 
« trye, he did this or that for me, but it came ſo late, and it 
* was ſo little, I had even as good have been without it: if he 
had not given it to me, he muſt have given it to ſomebody. 
« elſe; it was nothing out of his own pocket :** nay, we are ſo 
ungrateful, that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves any 
thing to Fimſelf, we reckon that he does us an injury. The 
- diſappointment of his inſatiable companions coſt Julius Cæœſar 
his life ; and yet he reſerved nothing of all that he got to him- 
ſelf, but the liberty of diſpoſing it. There is no benefit ſo 
_ - Jarge but malignicy will Kill leſſen it: none ſo narrow, which 
a good interpretation will not enlarge. No man ſhall ever be 


- grateful that views a benefit on the wrong ſide ; or takes a 


good office by the wrong handle. The avaricious man is natu- 
rally ungrateful, for he never thinks he has enough, but, with- 
out conſidering what he has, only minds what he covets. Some 
pretend want of power to make a competent return, and you 
ſhall find ia others a kind of graceleſs modeſty that makes a 
man aſhamed of requiting an obligation, becauſe it is a con- 
feſſion that he has received one. | 
| Not to return one good office for another, is inhuman ; but 
to return evil for good, is diabolical. There are too many even 
of this fort, who, the more they owe, the more they hate. 
There is nothing more dangerous than to oblige thoſe people; 
for when they are conſcious of not paying the debt, they wiſh 
the creditor out of the way. It is a mortal hatred, that which. 
ariſes from the ſhame of an abuſed. benefit. When we are on 
the aſking ſide, what a deal of cringing there is, and profeſſion ! 
« Well, I ſhall never forget this favour ; it will be an eternal 
« obligation to me.” But within a while the note is changed, 
and we hear no more words of it, untill by little and little it is 


all quite forgotten. So long as we ſtand in need of a benefit, 1 


there is nothing dearer to us; nor any thing cheaper, when 
we have received it. And yet a man may as well refuſe to deli- 
ver up a ſum of money that is left him in truſt without a ſuit, as 
not to return a good office without aſking ; ane when we have 
no value any farther for the benefit, we do commonly care as 
little for the author, People follow their intereſt: one man is 
grateful for his convenience, and another man is ungrateful 
for the ſame reaſon. „„ . 
Some are ſo unprateful to their own country; and their own 
OS: Eo. - country 
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country no leſs ungrateſul to others; ſo that the complaint of 
ingratitude reaches all men. Doth not the ſon wiſh for the death 
of his father; the huſband for that of his wife? Se. But who 
can [ook for gratitude in an age of ſo many gaping and craving 
appetites, where all people take, and none give? In an age of 
licence to all ſorts of vanity and wickedneſs ; as luſt, gluttony, 
avarice, envy, ambition, ſloth, inſolence, levity, contumacy, 
fear, raſhneſs, private diſcords, and public evils, extravagant 
and groundleſs wiſhes, vain confidences, ſickly affections, ſhame- 
leſs impieties, rapine authoriſed, and the violation of all things 
ſacred and proſane: obligations are purſued with ſword and 
poiſon ; benefits are turned into crimes ; and that blood moſt 
ſeditiouſly ſpilt, for which every honeſt man ſhould expoſe his 
own. Thoſe that ſhould be the preſervers ot their country, are 
the deftroyers of it: and it is matter of dignity to trample up- 
on the government: the ſword gives the law, and mercenaries 
take up arms againſt their maſters.” Among thoſe turbulent 
and unruly motions, what hope is there of finding honeſty or 
good faith, which is the quieteſt of all virtues; There is no 
more lively image of human ſife,' than that of a conquered ei- 
ty: there is neither mercy, modeſty, nor religion.; and if we 
forget our lives, we may well forget our benefits. The world 
abounds with examples of ungrateful perſons, and no leſs with 
| thoſe of ungrateful governments. Was not Cataline ungrate- 
ful ? whoſe malice aimed, not only at the maſtering of his coun- 
try, but at the total deſtructi on of it, by calling in an invete- 
rate and vindictive enemy from beyond the Alps, to wreak their 
long: thirſted-for revenge, and to ſacrifice the lives of as many 
noble Romans, as might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe the ghoſts 
of the ſlaughtered Gauls ? was not Marius ungrateful ; that, 
from a common ſoldier, heing raiſed up to a Conſul, not only 
gave the word for civil bloodſhed and maſſacres, but was him- 
ſelf the ſign for the execution; and every man he met in the 
ſtreets, to whom he did not reach{out his right hand, was mur- 
dered? And was not Sylla ungrateful too, that, when he had 
waded up to the gates in human blood, carried the outrage in- 
to the city, and there moſt barbarouſly cut two entire legions 
to pieces in a corner, not only after the victory, but moſt per- 
fidiouſly after quarter given them? Good God ! that every man 
ſhould not only eſcape with impunity, but receive a reward for 
ſo horrid a villainy! Was not Pompey ungrateful tos? who, 
after three cenſuiſhips, three triumphs, and ſo many honours 
uſurped before his time, ſplit the commonwealth into three 
parts, and brought it to ſuch a paſs, that there was no hope 
of ſafety but by ſlavery . only, forſooth, to abate the envy of 
nis power, he took other partners with him into the govern- 
ment, as if that which was not lawful for any one, might ns 
a | f en 
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been allowable for more ;' dividing and diſtributing the proving. 
ces, and breaking all into a Triumvirate, reſerving ſtill two parts \ 
of the three in his own family. And was not Czfar ungrateful 
alſo? though to give him his due, he was a man of his word; 
' merciful in his victories, and never killed any man, but with his 
Mord in his hand; Let us therefore forgive one another. On- 
Iy one more now for the ſhame of ungrateful governments. 
Was net Camillus baniſhed? Scipio diſmiſſed? and Cicero ex- 
ied and plundered? But what is all this to thoſe that are 
- fo mad, as to diſpute even the goodneſs of Heaven, which gives 
us all, and expects nothing again, but continues giving to the 


moſt unthankful and complaining. 
_ CHAP. XX. 


— 


TurII CAN BE NO TAW AGAINST INGRATITUDE. _ 


n is ſo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſtable 
to other people, that nature, one would think, had ſuffici- 
ently provided againſt it, without need of any other law. For 
every ungrateful man is his own enemy, and it ſeems ſuperflu- 
ous to compel a man to be kind to himſelf, and to follow his 
own inclinations, This of all wickedneſs imaginable, is cer- 
tainly the vice which does the moſt divide, and diftrat human 
nature. Without the exerciſe and commerce of mutual offices, 
we can neither be happy nor ſafe; for it is only ſociety that ſe- 
cures us : take us one by one, and we are a prey even to 
brutes, as well as to one another; nature has brought us into 
the world naked and unarmed ; we have not the teeth or the 
paws of lions or bears, to make ourſelves terrible ; but by the 
two bleſſings of Reaſon & Union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves 
againſt violence and fortune, This it is that makes man the 
maſter of all other creatures, who otherwiſe were ſcarce a 4 
match for the weakeſt of them. This it is that comforts us in 
ſickneſs, in age, in miſery, in pains and in the worſt of calami- 
ties. Take away this combination, and mankind is diſſociated, 
and falls to pieces. It: is true, that there is no law eſtabliſhed dt 
againſt this abominable vice: but we cannot ſay yet that it e- 
capes unpuniſhed, for a public hatred is certainly the greateſt 
of all penalties ; over and above that we loſe the moſt valuable 
bleffiug of life, in the not beſtowing and receiving of nene, 0 
| If ingratitude were to be puniſhe 1 by a law, it would diſcredit” 
290 the obligation; for a benefit is to be given, not lent : and if 
ve have no return at all, there is no juſt cauſe of complaint? 
for gratitude were no virtue, if there were any danger in being 
ungrateful. There are halters, I know, hooks, and gibbets, - 
provided for homicide, poiſon, ſacrilege, and rebellion'; but in- 
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gratitude (here upon earth) is only puniſhed in the ſchools ; 
all farther pains and inflitions, being wholly remitted to di- 
vine juſtice. And, if a man may judge of the conſcience by the 
countenance, the ungrateful man is never without a canker at 
his heart; his mind and aſpeR is ſad and ſolicitous ; whereas 
the other is always chearful and ſerene. _ | $3 
As there are no laws extant againſt ingratitude, ſo it is ut- 
terly impoſſible to contrive any, that in all circumftances ſhall 
reach it. If it were actionable, there would no: be courts 
enough in the whole world to try the cauſes in. There can be 
no ſetting a day for the requiting of benefits, as for the pay- 
ment of money; nor any eſtimate upon the benefits themſelves 
but the whole matter reſts in the conſcience of hoth parties: 
and theri there are fo many degrees. of it, that the ſame rule 
will never ſerve all. Beſide that, to proportion it, as the bene- 
fit is greater and leſs, will be both impracticable and without 
Treaſon, - One good turn ſaves my life; another, my freedom, 
or peradventure my very ſoul. How ſhall any law now ſuĩt a 
puniſhment to an ingratitude, under theſe differing degrees ? jt 
muſt not be ſaid in — as in bonds, Pay what you owe. 
How ſhall} a man pay life, health, credit, ſecurity, in Ai,? 
There can be no ſet rule to bound that infinite variety of caſes, 
which are more properly the ſubject of humanity and religion, 
than of law and public juſtice. There would be diſputes alſo 
about the benefit itſelf; which muſt totally depend upon the 
courteſy of the judge, for no law imaginable can ſet it forth. 
One man gives me an eftate ; another only lends me a ſword, and 
that ſword ſaves my life. Nay, the very ſame thing, ſeveral 
ways done, changes the quality of the obligation. word, a 
tone, a lock, makes a great alteration in he caſe. - How ſhall 
we judge then, and Cetermine a matter which does not depend 
upon the fact itſelf, but upon the force and intention of it? 
Some things are reputed benefits, not for their value, bat be- 
cauſe we defire them : and there are offices of a much greater 
value, that we do not reckon upon at all. If ingratitude were 
liable to a law, we muſt never give but before witneſſes, which 
would overthrow the dignity of the benefit : then and the pu- 
- niſhment muſt either be equal, where the crimes are unequal, or 
elſe it muſt be unrighteous: ſo that blood muſt anſwer for 
blood. He that is ungrateful for my ſaving his life, muſt for- 
_ Feithis own. And what can be more inhuman, than that bene- 
fits ſhould conclude in ſanguinary events. A man faves my 
— life, and I am ungrateful for it. Shall I be puniſhed in my 
purſe ? That is too little; if it be leſs than the benefit, it is un- 
juſt, and it muſt be capital to be made equal to it. There are 
moreover certain priveleges granted to parents, that can never 


be reduced to a common rule. Their injuries may be cogriza- 
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ble, but not their benefits. The diverſity of caſes is roo large 
and intricate, to be brought within the proſpect of a law: fo. 
that it is much more equitable to puniſh none, than to puniſh. 
. allalike, What if a man follows a good office with an injury; 
whether or no ſhall this quit ſcores ? or who ſhall compare 
them, and weigh the one again the other? There is another 
thing yet, which perhaps we do not dream of: not one man up- 
on the face of the earth would eſcape, and yet every man 
- would expect to be his dyn judge. Once again, we are ali of us 
ungrateful; and the number does not only take away the ſhame- 
but gives authority and protection to the wickedneſs. - N 
It is thought reaſonable by ſome, that there ſhould be a law 
againſt ingratitude ; for, ſay tbey, it is common for one city to 
upbraid another, and to claim that of poſterity, which was 
beſtowed upon their anceſtors : but this is only clamour with- . 
out reaſon. It is objected by others, as a diſcouragement to 
good offices, if men ſhall not be made anſwerable for them; but 
1 ſay, on the other fide, that no man would accept of a benefit 
upon theſe terms. He that gives, is prompted to it by a good- 
neſs of mind, and the generoſity of the action is leſſened by 
the caution ; for it is kis deſire that the receiver ſhould pleaſe 
himſelf, and owe no more than he thinks fit. But what if this 
"282 might occaſion fewer benefits, ſo long as they would be frank- 
7 er? Nor is there any hurt in putting a check upon raſhneſs 
: and profuſion. In anſwer to this; men will be careful enough 
whom they oblige, without a law : nor is it poſſible ſor a judge 
ever to ſet us right in it; or indeed any thing elſe, but the 
faith of the receiver. The Wer of a benefit is this way 
preſerved, which 1s otherwiſe profaned, when it comes to be 
_ mercenary, and made matter of contention. : We are even fro- 
ward enough of ourſelves to wrangle, without unneceſſary 
provocations. It would be well, T think, if monies might paſs 
upon the ſame conditions with other benefits ; and the payment, 
* remitted to the conſcience, without formalizing upon bills and 
ſecurities: but human wiſdom has rather adviſed with conve- 
nience than virtue; and choſen rather to force. honeſty than 
expect it, For every paltry ſum of money there muſt be bonds 
Witneſſes, counterparts, pawns, Sc. which is no other than a 
fhameſul confeſſion of fraud and wickedneſs; when more credit 
48 is given to our ſeals than to our minds; and caution taken left + 
1 be that has received the money ſhould deny it. Were it not bet- 
ter now to be deceived by ſome, than to ſaſpeR all: what is 
the difference, at this rate betwix: the benefactor and an uſu- 
rer, fave only that in the benefaRor's caſe, there is nobody 
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Or A HAPPY LITE, AND WHEREIN ITCONSISTS. 


FT HERE is not any thing in this world, perhaps, that is 
more talked of, and leſs underſtood, than the buſineſs of 
a happy life. It is every man's wiſh and deſign; and yet no: 
one of a thouſand that knows wherein that happineſs conſiſts. 
We live, however, in a blind and eager: purſuit of it; and the 
more haſte we make in a wrong way, the farther we are from 
our journey's end. Let us therefore ft conſider, © what it is 
we would de at;” and /econgdly, * which is the readieſt way to 
compaſs it.” It ve be right, we ſhall find every day how muck 
we improve; but if we either follow the cry, or the track of 
people that are out of the way, we muſt expect to be miſled, 
and to continue ovr days in wandering and error. Wherefore 
it highly concerns us to take along with us a ſkilful guide; for 
it is not in this, as in other voyages, where the highway brings 
us to our place of repoſe; or if a man ſhould happea to be 
out where the inhabitants might ſet him right again: but on the 
contrary, the beaten road is here the moſt dangerous, and the 
people, inſtead of helping us, miſguide us. Let us not there- 
fore follow, like beaſts, but rather govern ourſelves by reaſon 
than by example. It fares with us in human life, as in a routed 
army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then another falls upon him, and 
ſo. they follow, one upon the neck of another, until the whole 
field comes to be but one heap of miſcarriages. And the miſ- 
chief is, that the number of the multitude carries it againſt 
truth and juſtice,” ſo that we muſt leave the crowd, if we would 
be happy: for the queſtion of a happy liſe is not to be decided. 
by vote nay; ſo far from it, that plurality of voices is ſtill an 
argument of the wrong; the common people find it eafier to 
believe, than to judge; and content themſelves with what is 
uſual ; never-examining whether it be good or no. By the 
common people is intended tie man of title, as well as the clouted 
yhoe ; for I do not diſtinguiſh them. by the eye, but by the mind, 


which is the proper judge of the man. Worldly felicity, I know, 


makes the head giddy ; but if ever a man comes to himſelf again, 


be will confeſs, that whatſoever he has done, he wiſhes un : 


done; and that“ the things he feared were better than thoſe 
« he prayed for.” 9 1 64 N 
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The true felicity of life, is to be free from perturbations ; to 
underſtand our duties towards God and man; to enjoy the pre- 
ſent, without any anxious dependence upon the future. Not 

to amuſe ourſelves with either hopes or fears, but to reſt ſatis- 
fied with what we have, which is abundantly ſufficient; for he 
© that is ſo, wants nothing. The great bleſſings of wankind are 
within us, and within our reach; byt we ſhut our eyes, and 
like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we 
ſearch for, without finding it. Tranquility is a certain 
equality of mind, which no condition of fortune can either _ 
exalt or deprefs.* Nothing can make it leſs ; for it is the ſtate 
of human perfection: it raiſes us as high as we can go; and 
makes every man his own ſupporter; whereas he that is borne 
up by any thing elſe, may fall. He that judges aright, and 
perſeveres1n it, enjoys a-perpetual calm: he takes a true prof 
pect of things; he obſerves an order, meaſure, a decorum in 
all his actions: he has a bene volence in his nature; he ſquares 
his life according to reaſon ; and draws to himſelf love and ad- 
miration. Without a certain, and an unchangeable judgment, 
all the reſt is but fluctuation; but“ he that always wills and 
« nills the ſame thing, is undoubtedly in the right.“ Liberty 
and ſerenity of mind muſt neceſſarily enſue upon the maſtering 
of thoſe things, which either allure or affright us; when, in- 
| Kead of thoſe flaſhy pleaſures, (which even at the beſt are 
both vain and hurtful together), we ſhall find ourſelves poſſeſ- 
ſed of joys tranſporting and everlaſting. It muſt be a ſound 
mind that makes a happy. man; there muſt be a conſtancy in all 
conditions, a care for the things of this world, but without 
trouble; and ſuch an indifferency for the bounties of fortune, 
that either with them, or without them, we may live contentedly. 
There muſt be neither lamentation, nor quarrelling, nor floth, 
nor fear; for it makes a diſcord in a man's life. He that 
fears, ſerves.” The joy of a wiſe man flands firm without in- 
terruption; in all places, at all times, and in all conditions 
his thoughts are chearful and quiet. As it never came in to 
him from wzhcut, ſo it will never leave him; but it is born 


* o - « - bay 8 "oh * 
within him, and inſeparable from him. It is a fohcitous liſe 


$4 . 


that is egged on with the hope of any thing, though never ſo 
en nay, conch aaa Goukt awd ufer any ſort” © * 
of diſappointment. I do not ſpeak this, either as bar to the 
fair enjoyment of lawful pleaſures, or to the gentle flatteries 
of reaſonable, expectations: but, on the contrary, I would 
have men to be always in good humour; provided that it ariſes 
from their own ſouls, and be cheriſhed in their own breaſts. 
Other delights are trivial; they may ſmooth» the doro, but they 
dq not ſill and affect the heart. True joy is a ſerene and 
«ſober motion; and they are miſerably out, that take /augh- 
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ing for rejoicing. The ſeat of it is within, and there is no chear- 
folnefs like the reſolution of a brave mind, that has fortune 
under its feet. He that can look death in the face, and bid 
it welcome ; open his door to poverty, and bridle his appetites ; 
this is the man whom Providence has eftabliſhed in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of inviolable delights. The pleaſures of the vulgar are 
ungrounded, thin, and ſuperficial : but the other are ſolid and 
eternal, As the body itſelf is rather a acceſſary thing than a great, 
ſo the comforts of it are but temporary and vain; beſide, that 

without extraordinary moderation, their end is only pain and 
repentance. Whereas a peaceful conſcience, honeſt thoughts, 
virtuous actions, and an indifference for caſual events, are 
bleſſings without end, ſatiety, or meaſure. This conſummat- 
ed ſtate of felicity is only a ſubmiſſion to the dictate of right 
nature: * The foundation of it is wiſdom and virtue; the 
4 knowledge of what we ought to do, and the conformity of 
„ the will to that knowledge.“ 


Gu k CHAP. II. 


» 'S 


HVMAN HAPPINESS Is FOUNDED UPON WISDOM AND VIR- 
| ' TUE; AND FIRST OF WISDOM. 


6 Ine" an for granted, that human happineſs is founded upon 
wiſdom and virtue, we ſhall treat of theſe two points in 
order as they lie: and fr/# of wi/dom; not in the latitude of 
its various operations, but only as it has a regard to good life, 
and the happineſs of mankind. | | 5 
Wiſdom is 4 right underſtanding; a faculty of diſcerning / 
good from evil; what is to be choſen, and what rejected; 2 
judgment grounded upon the value of things, and not the com- 
mon opinion of them; an equality of ſoree, and a ſtrength of 
reſolution. It ſets a watch over our words and deeds, it takes 
N us up with the contemplation of the works of nature; and 
: | makes us invincible by either good or evil fortune. It is large 
| and ſpacious, and requires a great deal of room to work in; it 
__ £2, Tanfacks heaven and earth; it has for its object things paſt and 
4 ko come, tranſitory and eternal. It examines all the circum- 
FER * " Rances of time; © what it is, when it vegan, and how long it 
| will continue: and ſo for the miad ; © whence it came; what 
«it is; when it begins; how Jong it laſts; whether or no it 
« paſſes from one form to another, or ſerves only one, and 
« wanders when it leaves us; where it abides in the ſtate of 
« ſeparation, and what the action of it; what uſe it makes of 
its liberty; whether or no it retains the memory of things 
paſt, and comes to the knowledge of itſelf.” It is the habit 
of a perfect mind, and the perfection of humanity, mm 1 
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rice and money; the one deſires, and the other is deſired; the 
one is the effag 
the uſe of wiſdom, as ſceing is the uſe of eyes, and well ſpeak- 

ing the uſe of eboquence. He that is perfectly wiſe is perfect- 

ly happy; nay, the very beginning of wiſdom makes life eaſy 
to us. Neither is it enough to know this, unleſs we print it in 
our minds by daily meditation, and ſo bring a good-zuill to a 
good habit. And we muſt practiſe what we preach ; for philo- 
ahl is not a ſubject for popular oſtentation; nor does it reſt 


ſor delight, or to give a taſte to our leiſure; but it faſhions 

the mind, governs our actions, tells us what we ate to do, and 
What not. It ſits at the helm, and guides us through all ha- 
Zards: nay, we cannot be ſafe without it, for every hour gives 


miſerable, judgment in counſel; it gives us Peace, by fearing 
nothing, and riches, by coveting nothing. 


diſcharging his duty. If his fortune be good, he zempers it; if 
bad, he maſters it; if he has an eſtate, he will exerciſe his vir- 
tue in plenty, if none, in poverty; if he cannot do it in his 
country, he will do it in baniſhment; if he has no command, 
he will do the office of a common ſoldier. Some people have the 
. Trill of reclaiming the fierceſt of beaſts: they will make a lion 


to him. This is the caſe of a wiſe man in the extremeſt diffi- 


and vanity ; ſhe raiſes up our thoughts to heaven, and carries 
them down to hell: ſhe{diſcourſes the nature of the ſoul, the 
powers and faculties of it; the firſt principles of things; the 
order of providence: ſhe exalts us from things corporeal to 
things incorporeal; and retrieves the truth of all : ſhe ſearches 
nature, gives laws to life; and tells us,“ That it is not enough 
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high as nature can carry it. It differs from philoſophy, as ava- 


and the reward of the other. To be wiſe is 


in words, but in things. It is not an entertainment taken up 


us occaſion to make uſe of it. It informs us in all the duties of 
life, piety to our parents, faith to our friends, charity to the 


There is no condition of life that excludes a wiſe man from 


embrace his keeper, a tyger kiſs him, and an elephant kneel 


| good, what evil and what only appear ſo; and to diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt true greatneſs and tumour. She clears our minds of drofs 
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« to know God, unleſs we obey him:” ſhe looks upon all acei- 
dents as acts of providence ; ſets a n upon things; deli - 


vers us from falſe opinions, and condemns all pleaſures that 


are attended with repentance. She allows nothing to be good 


that will not be ſo for ever; no man to be happy but he that 
needs no other happineſs than what he has within himſelf; no 
an to be great or powerful, that is not maſter of ' himſe}f. 
his is the felicity of human life; a felicity that can neither 
be corrupted nor extinguiſhed : it inquires into the nature of 
the heavens ; the influence of the ſtars ; how far they operate 


upon our minds and bodies; which thoughts, though they do 


not form our manners, they do yet raiſe and diſpole us for glo- 
rious things. f | IH | 
It is agreed upon at all hands, that “right reaſon is the per- 
« fection of human nature,” and wiſdom only the dictate of it. 
The greatneſs that ariſes from it, is ſolid and unmoveablez 
the reſolutions of wiſdom being free, abſolute, and conſtant z 
whereas folly is never long pleaſed with the ſame thing, but 
ſtill ſhifting of counſels, and ſick of itſelf, There can be no 
happineſs without conſtancy & prudence ; for a wiſe man is to 
write without a blot ; and what he likes once he approves for 
ever: He admits of nothing that is either evil or ſlippery; 
but marches without ſtaggering or ſtumbling, and 1s never ſure 
priſed : he lives always true and ſteady to himſelf, and whatſo- 
ever befalls him, this great artificer of both fortunes, turns 20 
advantage. He that demurs and heſitates, is not yet compo- 
ſed : but whereſoever virtue interpoſes upon the main, there 
muſt be concord and conſent in the parts : for all virtues are © 
in agreement, as well as all vices are at variance, A wiſe man 
in what condition ſoe ver he is, will be ſtill happy; for he ſuh- 
jects all things to himſelf, becauſe he ſebmits himſelf to reaſon, 
ard governs his actions by counſel, not by paſſion. . He is not 
moved with the utmoſt violences of fortune, nor with the ex- 
trewittes of fire and ſword ; whereas a fool is afraid of his 
_ own ſhadow, and ſurpriſed at ill accidents, as if they were all 
levelled at him. He does nothing unwillingly, for whatever 
he finds neceſſary, he makes it his choice. He propounds to 


Fimſelf the certain ſcope and end of human life: he follows 


= 


that which conduces to it, and avoids that which hinders it. 


> He is content with his lot, whatever it be, without wiſhing 
Phat he has not; though of the two, he had rather abound 
_ thay want. The great buſineſs of his life, like that of nature, 

is performed without tumult or noiſe: he neither fears danger; 
nor provokes it: but it is his caution, not any want of cou- 
rage; for, captivity, wounds, and chains, he only looks upon 
as falſe and lymphatical terrors. He does not pretend to go 
through with whatever he undertakes; but to do that 0 
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F which he does. Arts are but the ſervants, wiſdom commands 3 

Hl, and where the matter fails, it is none of the workman's fault. 

„ He is cautelous in doubtful caſes, in proſperity temperate, and 
reſolute, in adverſity ; ſtill making the beſt of every condition, 
and improving all occafions to make them ſerviceable to his 
fate. Some accidents there are, which I confeſs may affect 

him, but not overthrow him: as bodily pains, loſs of children 
and friends; the ruin and deſolation of a man's country. One 
muſt be made of ſtone, or iron, not to be ſenſible of theſe cala- © 
mities; and beſide it were no virtue to bear them, if a body 
did not feel them. | | N 
here are three degrees of proficients in the ſchool of wiſdom. 
The #7/, are thoſe that come within fight of it but not up to it: 
they havelearned what they ought to do, but they have not put 
their knowledge in praQtice : they are paſt the hazard of a re- 
lapſe, but they have ſtill the grudges of a diſeaſe, though they are 
out of the danger of it. By a diſeaſe, I do underſtand an ob- 
ſtinacy in evil, or an ill habit, that makes us over-eager upon 
things, which are either not much to be deſired, or not at all. 
A ſecond ſort, are thoſe that have ſubjected their appetites for 
a ſeaſon, but are yet in fear of falling back. A ird ſort, are 
thoſe that are clear of many vices, but not of all. They are 
not covetous, but perhaps they are choleric ; not luſtful, but 
perchance ambitious ; they are firm enough in ſome caſes, but 
weak in others : there are many that deſpiſe death, and yet 
ſhrink at pain. There are diverſities in wiſe men, but. no in- 
equalities ; one is more affable ; another more ready; a third 
© letter ſpeaker ; but the felicity of them all is equal. It is in 
this, as in heavenly bodies; there is a certain ſtate in greatneſs. 
In civil and domeſtic affairs, a wiſe man may ſtand in need of 
counſel, as of a phyſician, an advocate, a ſolicitor, but in grea- 
ter matters, the bleſſing of wiſe men reſts in the joy they take 
in the communication of their virtues. If there were nothing 
elde in it, a man would apply himſelf to wiſdom; becauſe it 
 *Fettles him in a perpetual tranquility of mind. 


'Tyrzz CAN BE NO HAPPINESS WITHOUT VIRTUE. 
We, g i ; %: uy IT I, 


a 5 8 WIE 4 5 1 bats "of 
TIRTVE is that perie& good, which is the compliment of a 
| happy life ; the only immortal thing that belongs to mor- 
tality : it is the knowledge both of others and itſelf ; it is an in- 
Vvincible greatneſs of mind, not to be elevated or dejected, with _ 
good or ill fortune. It is ſociable and gentle; free, fteady, ane 
tearleſs ; content within itſelt ; full of inexhauſtible delights ; & 


tit is yalued for itſelf. One may be a good phyſician, a good go- 
= -- ff 5 25 vernor 
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vernor, a good grammarian, without being a good man; fo that 
all-things from without, are only acceſſories; for the ſeat of it 
is a pure and holy mind. It conſiſts in a congruity of actions, 
which we can never expeR, ſo long as we are diſtracted by our 
paſſions. Not but that a man may be allowed to change colour 
avd countenance, and ſuffer ſuch impreſſions as are properly a 
kind of natural force upon the body, and not under the domi- 
rion of the mind; but all this while I will have his judgment 
firm, and he ſhall act ſteadily and boldly, without wavering he- 
twizt the motions of his body, and thoſe of his mind. It is not 
a thing indifferent, I know, whether a man lies at eaſe upon a 
bed, or in torment upon a wheel : and yet the former may be 
the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with honour, and 
enjoy the other with infamy. It is not the matter, but the wir- _ 
zue, that makes the action goed or ill: and he. that is led in tri- 
umph, may be yet greater than his conqueror. When we come © 
once to value our fleſh above our honeſty, we are loft : and yet 
I would not preſs upon dangers, no not'ſo much as upon incon- 
veniencies, unleſs where the man and the brute come in compe- 
tition: and in ſuch a caſe, rather than make a forfeiture of my 
credit, my reaſon or my faith, I would run all extremities, 
They are great bleſſings, to have tender parents, dutiful ehil- 
dren, and to live under a juſt and well ordered government. 
Now, would it not trouble even a virtuous man, to ſee his 
children butchered before his eyes, bis father made a ſlave, his 
courtry overrun by a barbarous enemy? There is a great dif- 
ference betwixt the ſimple loſs of a bleſſing, and the ſucceed- 
ingof a great miſchief in the place of it over and above. The 
loſs of health is followed with ſickneſs ; and the loſs of fight 
with blindneſs: but this does not hold in the loſs of friends and 
children; where there is rather ſomething to the contrary to 
ſupply that loſs; that is to ſay, Y7rtue, which fills the mind, and * 
takes away the defire of what we have not. What matters it 
whether the water be ſtopped or no, ſo long as the fountain is 
ſafe? Is a man ever the wiſer for a multitude of friends, or the 
mcre fooliſh for the loſs of them? ſo neither is he the happier, 
or the more miſcrable. Short life, grief, and pain, are acceſſions 
that have no effect at all upon virtue. It conſiſts in the action, 
and not in the things we do: in the choice itſelf, and not in 
the ſubject-· matter of it. It is not a deſpicable body, or condi- 
tion; not poverty, infamy, or ſcandal, that can obſcure the 
glories of virtue; but a man may ſee her through all oppoſiti- 
ons, and he that looks diligently into the Nate of a wicked, man, 
will ſee the canker at his heart, through all the falſe and daz- 
zling ſplendors of greatneſs and fortune. We ſhall then diſco- 
ver our childiſungſs, . our hearts upon things trivial 
and contemptible; and in the ſelling of our very country and 
8 l „ 3 parents 
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parents ſor a rattle. And what is the difference (in effect) be- 
_ twixt old men and children, but that the one deals in paintings and 
ffatues, and the other in babies? So that we ourſelves are only 
the more expenſive fools. | | {FN 
- If one could but ſee the mind of a good man, as it is illuſtra- 
ted with virtue; the beauty and the majeſty of it, which is a 
dignit7 not ſo much as to be thought of without love and vene- 
ration ; would not a man bleſs himſelf at the ſight of ſuch an 
object, as at the encounter of ſome ſupernatural power? A 
power ſo miraculous, that it is a kind of charm upon the ſovls 
of thoſe that are truly affected with it. There is ſo wonderful 
a grace and authority in it, that even the worſt of men appro- 
ve it, and ſet up for the reputation of being accounted virtu- 
ous themſelves. They covet the fruit indeed, and the profit of 
wickedneſs; but they hate and are aſhamed of the imputation, 
of it. It is by an impreſſion of nature, that all men have a re- 
verence for virtue: they know it, and they have a reſpect for 
it, though they do not practiſe it ; nay, for the countenance of 
their very wickedneſs, they miſcall it virtue. Their injuries 
they call benefits, and expe a man ſliod ld thank them for do- 
Ing him a miſchief; they cover their moſt notorious iniquities 
with a pretext of juſtice, He that robs upon the highway had 
rather find his booty than force it. Aſk any ot them that live up- 
on rapine, fraud, oppreſſion, it they had not rather enjoy a for- 
tune honeſtly gotten, and their conſciences will not ſuffer them 
to deny it. Men are vicious only for the profit of villainy ; for 
at the ſame time that they commit it they condemn it. Nay, ſo 
powerful is virtue, and ſo graeious is providence, that every 
man has a Light ſet up within him for a Guide; which we do all of 
us both ſee and acknowledge, though we do not purſue it. This 
It is that makes the priſoner upon the torture happier than the 
executioner. and ſickneſs better than health, if we bear it with- 
cout yielding or repining : this it is that overcomes ill fortune, 
and moderates good, for it marches betwixt the one and the 
other, with an equal contempt to both. It turns (like fire) all 
things into itſelf ; our actions and our ſriendſhips are tinctured 
with it; and whatever it touches becomes amiable. That which 
is frail and mortal riſes and falls, grows, waſtes and varies from 
Itſelf; but the ſtate of things divine is always the ſame : and 
ſo is Virtue, let the matter be what it will. It is never the worſe 
for the difficulty of the action, nor the better for the eafineſs_ 
of it. It is the ſame in a rich mar, as in a poor; in a fickly 
man as in a ſound; in a ſtrong, as in a weak: the virtue of the 


5 5 beſieged is as great as that of the beſiegers. There are ſome 


virtues, I confeſs, which a good man cannot be without, and 
yet be bad rather have no occaſion to employ them. If there 
were any difference, I ſhould prefer the virtues of as >< 
; | e fore 


yet to have virtuous meditations and good purpoſes; even wich- 
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fore thoſe of pleaſure ; for it is braver to break through diffi- : - 

culties, than to temper our delights. But though the ſubject 
virtue may poſlibly be againſt nature, as to be burnt or 

wounded ; yet the virtue itſelf of an invincible patience is ac- 


cording to nature. We may ſeem perhaps, to promiſe more 


than human nature is able to perform: but we ſpeak with a re- 
ſpect to the mind, and net to the body. 525 


If a man does not live up to his own rules, it is ſome thing 


out acting it is generous, the very adventure of being good, 


and the bare propoſal of an eminent courſe of life, though be · 


yond the force of human frailty to accompliſh. There is ſome- 


thing of honour yet in the miſcarriage; nay, in the naked con- 
templation of it: I wonld receive my own death with as little 


trouble, as I would hear of another man's: I would bear the 


ſame mind whether rich or poor, whether. I get or loſe in the 


world; what I have Iwill not either fordidly ſpare, or prodi- 


gally 1quander away; and I will reckon upon benefits well 


placed, as the faireſt part of my poſſeſſiun : not valuing them 


by number or weight, but by the profit and eſteem of the re- | 


ceiver ; accounting myſelf never the poorer for that which I 


give to a worthy perſon. - What I do thall be done for conſci- 
ence, not oſtentation. I will eat and drink, not to gratify wy. 
palate, or only to fill and empty, but to ſatisfy nature: I will 
be chearful to my friends, mild and placable to my enemies; I 
will prevent an honeſt requeſt: if I can foreſee it, and I will 
grant it without aſking: I will look upon the whole world as my 


country, and upon the gods, both as the witneſſes and judges 


of my words and deeds. Twill live and die with tFis teſtimony, 


that I loved good ſtudies, and a good conſcience ; that I never 


© ſipnify to make any thing a ſecret to my neighbour, when to 


* 


invaded another man's liberty, and that I preſerved my own. I 
will govern mp life and my thoughts, as if the whole world 
were to ſee the one, and to read the other: for“ what does it 


33 


„God (Who is the ſearcher of our hearts) all our privacies 


are open, / 


* 5 


Virtue is divided into two parts, contemplation and action. The 


one is delivered by inftitution, the other by admonition ; one 


part of virtue conſiſts in diſcipline; the other in exerciſe; for 


we muſt firft learn, and then praQtiſe. The fooner we begin 


to apply ourſelves to it, and the more haſte We make, the longer 


© ſhall we enjoy the comforts of a rectified mind; nay, we have 


the fruition of it in the very act of forming it; but it is ano» 


ther ſort of delight, I muſt confeſs, that ariſes from the contem- 
plation of a ſoul, which is advanced into the poſſeſſion of wiſ- 


dom and virtue. If it was ſo great a comfort to us, to paſs 


from the ſubjeRion of our childhood into a Rate of liberty and 


L 2 © buſineſs 
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buſineſs; how much greater, will it be, when we come to caſt 
off the boyiſh levity of our minds, and range ourſelves among 
the philoſophers? We are paſt our minority, it is true, but 


not our indiſcretions; and which is yet worſe, we have the au- 


thority of ſeniors, and the weakneſſes of children; (I might 
have ſaid, of infants; for every little thing frights the one, and 
every trivial fancy the other). Whoever ſtudies this point well 
will find, that many things are the leſs to be feared the more 
terrible they appear. To think any thing good that is not 
honeſt, were to reproach providence ; for good men ſuffer 
many inconveniencies ; but, Virtue, like the ſun, goes on ſtill 
with her work, let the air be never fo cloudy, and finiſhes ber 
courſe; extinguiſhing likewiſe all other ſplendors and oppoſi - 
tions; inſomuch that calamity is no more to a virtueus mind, 
than a ſhower into the ſea, That which is right, is not to be 
valued by quantity, number, or time; a life of a day may be as 
honeft as a life of an hundred years; but yet virtue in one 
man may have a larger field to ſhew itſelf in, than in another. 
One man perhaps may be in a ſtation to adminiſter unto cities 
and kingdoms; to contrive good laws, create friendſhips, and 
do beneficial offices to mankind : it is another man's fortune 
to be ſtraitened by poverty, or put out of the way by baniſh - 
ment; and yet the latter may be as virtuous as the former ; 
and may have as great a mind, as exact a prudence, as invio- 
lable a juſtice, and as large a knowledge of things, both divine 
and human; without which a man cannot: be happy. For 
virtue is open to all; as well to ſervants and exiles as to princes: 
it is profitable to the world, and to itfeſf, at all diſtances, and 
in all conditions; and there is no difficulty can excuſe a man 
from the exerciſe of it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe man, 
though there may be ſome fajnt reſemblance of it in the com- 
mon people. The Stoics hold all virtues to be equal; but yet 
there is great variety in the matter they have te work upon, ac- 
cording as it is larger or narrower, illuſtrious or leſs noble, of 
more or leſs extent; as all good men are equal, that is to ſay, 
as they are good; but yet one may be young, another old; one 
may be rich, another poor; one eminent and powerful, another 


unknown and obſcure. There are many things which have lit? 
tle or no grace in themſelves, and are yet glorious and remarks» 
able by virtue, Nothing can be good which giwes neither 


greatneſs-nor ſecurity to the mind; but on the contrary, infects 


it with inſolence, arrogance, and tumor: nor does virtue 


Ef dwell upon the tip of tne tongue, but in the temple of a purt- 


..,- fied heart, He that depends upon any other good, becomes 
Co vetous of life, and what belongs to it; which expoſes a man 


to appetites that are vaſt, unlimited, and intolerable. Virtue 
is free and indefatigable, and accompanied with concord and 
| | e 9 I gracefulneſs: 
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gracefulneſs: whereas pleaſure is mean, ſervile, tranſitory, 
tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarce outlives the taſting of it: it 
is the good of the belly, and not of the man, and on)y the feli- 
city of brutes. Who does not know that Yools enjoy their 
pleaſures, and that there is great variety in the entertainments 
of wickedneſs? "Nay, the mind itſelf has its variety of per- 
verſe pleaſures, as well as the body; as infolence, ſelf-conceir, 
pride, garrulity, lazineſs, and the abuſive wit of turning every 
thing into ridicule; whereas virtue weighs all Mie, and correfas 
it, It is the knowledge both of others, and of itſelf; it is to 
be learned from itſelf; and the very will itſelf may be taught; 
which will cannot be right, unleſs the whole habit of the mind 
be right, from whence the will comes. It is by the impulſe of 
virtue that we love virtue, fo that the very way to virtue hes 
x virtue; which takes in alſo, at a view, the laws of human 
ife. SES, | n | 7 
Neither are we to value ourſelves upon a day, ox an hour, 
or any one action, but upon the whole habit of the mind. 
Some men do one thing bravely, but not another: they will 
ſhrink at infamy, and deer up againſt poverty: in this caſe, 
we commend the fact, and deſpiſe the man. The ſoul is never 
in the right place, until it be delivered from the cares of human 
affairs: we muſt labour and climb the hill, if we will arrive at 
virtue, whoſe ſeat is upon the top of it. He that maſters 
avarice, and is trvly good, ſtands firm againft ambition; he 
looks upon his laſt hour, not as a punithment, but as the equity 
of a common fate: he that ſubdues his carnal luſts, ſhall eaſily 
keep himfelf untainted with any otber : ſo that Reaſon does not 
encounter this or that vice by itſelf, but beats down all at a 
blow. What dees he care for ignominy, that only values him- 
ſelf upon conſcience, and not opinion? Socrates: looked a 
ſcandalous death in the face, with the ſame conſtaney that he 
had before practiſed towards the thirty tyrants: his virtue con- 
ſecrated the very dungeon; as Cato's repulſe was Cato's ho- 
nour, and the reproach of the government. He chat is wife, 
will take delight even in an ill opinion that is well gotten; it 
is oſtentation, not virtue, when a man vill have his good deeds 
publiſhed; and it is not enough to be juſt where there is ho- 
nour to be gotten, but to continue fo, in defiance of iufamy 
and danger... ; $7 
But Virtue cannct lie hid, for the time will come, that ſhall 
raiſe i again (even after it is buried), and deliver it from the 
the malignity of the age that oppreſſed it: immortal glory is 
the ſhadow of it & keeps it company whether we will or no; but 
ſometimes the ſhadow goes before the ſubſtance, and other whiles 
it follows it: and the later it come? the larger it is, when even 
envy itfelf ſhall have given way to it. It was a long time that 
EE | Democritus 
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Democritus was taken for a madman, and before Socrates had 
any eſteem in the world. How long was it before Cato could 

| be underſtood. Nap, he was affronted, contemned, and reject-. 

ed; and people never knew the value of him, until they 
had loſt him: the integrity and courage of mad Rutilius had 
been forgotten, but for his ſufferings. I ſpeak of thoſe that 

fortune has made famous for their perſecutions; and there are 
others alſo that the world never took notice of until they were 
dead; as Epicupfis aud Metrodorus, that were almoſt wholly 
unknown, even in the place where they lived. Now, as the 
body is to be kept in, upon the Qown-hill, and forced upwards 


- ſo there are ſome virtues that require the rein, and others 


the ſpur. In /iberality, temperance, gentleneſs of nature, we are 
to check ourſelves for fear of falling; but in patience, re/olution, 
and perſeverance, where we are to mount the hill, we Rand in 
need of encouragement, Upon this diviſion of the matter, I 
| bad rather ſteer the ſmoother courſe, than paſs through the 
experiments of ſweat and blood: I know it is my duty to be 
be content in all conditions; but yet if it were at my election, 
I would chuſe the faireſt. When a man comes once to ſtand 
in need of fortune, his life is anxious, ſuſpicious, timoreus, 
dependent upon every moment, and in fear of all accidents. 
How can that man reſign himſeif to Gol, or bear his lot, 
whatever it be, without murmuring, and chearfully ſubmit to 
providence; that ſhrinks at every motion of pleaſure or pain? 
It is Virtue alone that raiſes us above griefs, hopes, fears, and 
chances; and makes us not only patient, but willing, as know- 
ing that whatever we ſuffer, is according to the decree of Hea- 
ven. He that is overcome with pleaſure, (ſo contemptible and 
weak an enemy), what will become of him when he comes to 
grapple with dangers, neceſſities, torments, death and the diſ- 
ſolution of nature itſelf? Wealth, honour, and favour, may 
come upon a man by chance; nay they may be caſt upon 
him without ſo much as looking. after them: but Virtue is 
the work of induſtry aud labour; and certainly it is worth 
the while to purchaſe that good which brings all others along 
with it. A good man is happy within himſelf, and indepen- 
dent upon fortune: kind to his friend, temperate to his ene- 
my, religiouſly juſt, indeſatigably laborious, and he diſcharges 

all duties with a conſtancy and congruity of actions. 


CHAP. IV. 


PHILOSOPHY IS THE GUIDE OF LIFE, 


F it be true, that the underſtanding and the willare the twe 
eminent faculties of the reaſonable ſoul, it follows . | 
| 5 ; that 


3 
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| that 7:/Jom and Pirtue, (which are the beſt improvement of 
' theſe two faculties), muſt be the perfection alſo of our reaſor- 
able being; and conſequently the undeniable foundation of” a happy 
ie. There is not any duty to which eee has not an- 
nexed a bleſſing: nor any inſtitution of Heaven, which, even 
in this life, we may not be the better for; not any temptation, 
either of fortune or of appetite, that is not ſubject to our rea- 
ſon; nor any paſſion or afflition, for which virtue has not 
provided a remedy. So that it is our own faul: if we either fear 
or hope for any thing; which two affections are the root of 
all our miſeries. Prom this general proſpeR of the foundation 
of our franguility, we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular con- 
ſideration of the means by which it may be procured; and of the 
impediments that ob/truct it; beginning with that philoſophy 
which principally regards our manners, and inſtructs us in the 
meaſures of a virtuous and quiet life. . 
PDzuilaſephy is divided into moral, natural, and rational : the 
Art concerns our manners; the ſecond ſearches the works of 
nature; and the hd furniſhes us with propriety of words and 
arguments and the faculty of diſf inguiſbing, that we may not be 
impoſed upon with tricks and fallacies. The cau/cs of things 
fall under aatural philoſophy, arguments under rational, and ac- 
tions under moral. Moral phil;/ophy is again divided into matter 
of juſtice; which ariſes from the eſtimation of things and of 
men; and into affed&ons and actions; and a failing in any one 
of theſe, diſorders all the reſt: for what does it profit us to 
know the true value of things, if we be tranſported by our 
paſſions? or to maſter our appetites, without underſtanding , 
the when, the what, the how, and other circumſtances of our pro- 
ceedings ?. For it is one thing to know the rate and dignity of 
things, and another to know thelittle nicks & ſprings of aQting. 
Natural philoſophy is converſant about things corporeal and in- 
corpcreal; the diſquiſition of cauſes and effects, and the contemp- 
lation of the Caujs of Gauſes, Rational philoſophy is divided into 
| logic and rhetoric ; the one looks after words, ſenſe and order; the 
other treats barely of words, and the /gnification of them. So- 
crates places all hi in morals; and wi/dom in the diftin- 
guiſhing of good and evil. It is the art and law of life, and it 
teaches us what to do in all caſes, and like good markſmen, to 
dit the white at any diſtance. The force of it is incredible; 
for it gives us, in the weakneſs of a man, the ſecurity of a 
ſpirit: in ſickneſs, it is as good as a remedy to us; for what - 
ſoe ver eaſes the mind, is profitable alſo to the body. The 
pligſician may preſcribe diet and exerciſe, and accommodate 
his rule and medicine to the diſeaſe ; but it is pRilgſephy that 
muſt bring us to a contempt of death, which is the remedy of 


all 
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all diſeaſes, In poverty it gives us riches, or ſuch a ſtate of 
mind as makes them ſuperfluous to us. It arms us againſt all 
. ' difficulties; one man is preſſed with death, another with po- 
| vert}; fome with envy ; others are offended at providence, 
and unſatisfied with the condition of mankind. But philo/ophy 
prompts us to relieve the priſoner, the infirm, the neceffitous, 
the condemned; to ſhew the, ignorant their errors, and reQify 
heir affectious. It makes us inſpect and govern our manners; 
it rouſes us where we are faint and drowſy; it birds up what 
is looſe and humbles in us that which is contumacious: it de- 
livers the mind from the bondage of the body, and raiſes it up 
to the contemplation of its divine original, Honours, monu- 
ments, and all the works of vanity and ambition, are demoliſh. 
ed and deſtroyed by time; but the reputation of wiſdom is ve- 
nerable to poſterity ; and thoſe that were envied or neglected 
in their lives, are adored in their memories, and exempted 
| from the very laws of created nature, which has ſet bounds 
to all other things. The very ſhadow of ghry carries a man of 
honour upon all dangers, to the contempt of fire and ſword; 
and it were a ſhame, if right reaſon ſhould not inſpire as gene- 
rous reſolutions into a man of virtue. | ; 
Neither is #kzlo/ophy only profitable to the public, but one 
wiſe man helps another, even in the exerciſe of their virtues; 
and, the one has need of the other, both for converſation and 
counſel; for they kindle a mutual emulation in good offices, 
We are not ſo perfect yet, but that many new -things remain 
_ * -- Rill to be found out, which will give us the reciprocal advant- 
ages of inſtructing one another: for as one wicked man is con- 
tagious to another, and the more vices are mingled the worſe it 
is; ſo it is on the contrary with good men and their virtues, 
As men of letters are the moſt uſeful and excellent of friends, 
fo are they the beſt of ſubjects; as being better judges of the 
bleſſings they enjoy under a well-ordered government, and of 
what they owe to the magiſtrate for their freedom and preteRi- 
on. They are men of ſobriety and learning, and free from boaſt- 
ing and inſolence ; they reprove the vice without reproaching 
the perſon : for they have learned to be wiſe without either 
omp or envy. That which we ſee in high mountains we find. 
in philoſophers; they ſeem taller near hand than at a diſtance. 


They are raiſed above other men, but their greatneſs is ſub- 


Rantial. Nor do they ſand upon the tiptoe, that they may 


ſeem higher than they are, but content with their own ſtature, 
'v they reckon themſelves tall enough when fortune can not reach 
them. Their laws are ſhort, and yet comprehenſive too, for 
they bind. © © ORG 
Ié̃, is the bounty of zatur: that we live; but of philoſophy that 
Ve live well; which is, in truth, a greater benefit than life it- 


% 
% 


: . coi ſelf. 
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ſelf. Not but that ↄkilgſephy is alſo the gift of Heaven, ſo far 


as to the faculty but not to the ſcience ; for that muſt be the bu- 


ſineſs of induſtry. No man is born wiſe ; but wiſdom and 
virtue require a tutor, though we can eaſily learn to be vicious 
without a maſter. It is #}:1o/ophy that gives us a veneration for 
God ; a charity for our neighbour ; that teaches us our duty 
to Heaven, and exherts us to an agreement with one A 
it unmaſles things that are terrible to us, a ſſuages our lufts, re- 
futes our errors, reſtrains our luxury, reproves our avarice, 
and works ſtrongly on tender natures. I could never hear 
Attalus, (ſays Seneca), upon the vices of the ape, and the er- 
rors of life, without a compaſſion for mankind ; and in his diſ- 


courſes upon poverty, there was ſomething, methought, chat was 
more than human. More than we uſe,” ſays he, is more 


than we need, and only a burden to the bearer. That ſay- 
ing of his put me out of countenance at the ſuperfluities or my 
own fortune. And ſo in his inveRives againf vain pleaſures, 
he did at ſuch a rate advance the {elicities of a ſober table, a 
pure mind and a chaſte body, that a man could not hear him 
without a love for continence and moderation. Upon theſe 


lectures of his, I denied myſelf, for a while after, certain deli- 


cacies that I had formerly uſed : but in a ſhort time I fell to 


them again ; though ſo ſparingly, that the proportion came 
little ſhort of total abſtinence. 


Now, to ſhew you (ſays our author) how much more earneſt. 


my entrance upon philoſophy was than my progreſs; my tutor 
Sation gave.me a wonderful kindneſs for Pythagoras, and after 
him for Sextius : the former forbore ſhedding of blood, upon 


his metempſycgſis; and put men in fear of it, leſt they ſhould of- 


fer violence to the ſouls of ſome of their departed friends or 


relations. Whether,” ſays he, © there be a tranſmigration 


«* or not; if it be true, thers is no hurt in it; if falſe, there is 
« frugality : and nothing is got by cruelty neither, but the 
„ cozening of a wolf, perhaps or a vulture of a ſupper.” Now 
Sextius abſtained upon agother account, which was, © that he 
_* would not have men inured to hardneſs of heart, by the la- 
„ ceration and tormenting of Irving creatures; beſide, that 
nature had ſufficiently provided for the ſuſtenance of man- 
Kind, without blood.” This wrought fo far upon me that I 


gave over eating of fleſh, and in one year I made it not only 
eaſy.to myſelf, hut pleaſant ; my mind, methought, was more at . 


liberty, (and I am ſtill of the ſame opinion), but I gave it over 
nevertheleſs ; and the reaſen was this, the ſorbearance of 
ſome ſorts of fleſh, was imputed as a ſuperſtition to the Jews, 
and my father brought me back again to my old cuſtom, that I 
might not be thought tainted with their ſuperſtition. Nay, and 
I had much ado to prevail * myſelf to ſuffer it too. I EVP 
=> | ; | uſe 
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70 SENECA 
uſe of this inſtance to ſhew the aptneſs of youth to take good 
impreſſions, if there be a friend at hand to preſs them. Philo- 
ſophers are the Tutors of mankind; if they have found out re- 
medies for the mind, it muſt be our part to apply them. I can- 
not think of Cato, Lelius, Socrates, Plato, without venerati- 
on; their very names are ſacred to me. Philoſophy is the 
health of the mind; let us look to that health firſt, and in the 
ſecond place to that of the body, which may be had upon ea- 
ſier terms; for a ſtrong arm, a robuſt conſtitution, or the ſkill. 
of procuring this, is not a philoſopher's bufineſs. He does 
ſome things as a w7/e man, and other things as he is a man; and 
he may have ſtrenght of body, as well as of mind; but if he 
runs or caſts-the ſledpe, it were injurious to aſcribe that to his 
wiſdom which is common to the greateſt of fools. He ſtudies 
ur to fill bis mind than his coffers ; and he knows that gold 
and filver were mingled with dirt, until avarice or ambition 
-parted them. His life is ordinate, fearleſs, equa}, ſecure ; he 
ſtands firm in all extremities, and bears the lot of his human- 
ity with a divine temper. There is a preat difference betwixt 
the ſplendor of philoſophy and of fortune; the one ſhines with 
an original light, the other with a borrowed one; befide, that 
it makes us happy and immortal; for learning ſhall outlive pa- 
laces and mopuments. The houſe of a wiſe man is ſafe, tho? 
narrow; there is neither noiſe nor furniture in it, no porter 
at the door, nor any tHing that is either vendible or mercena- 
ry, nor any buſineſs of fortune; for ſhe has nothing to do 
where ſne has nothing to look after. This is the way to hea- 
ven, which nature has chalked out, and it is both ſecure and 
- pleaſant; there needs no train of ſervants, no pomp or equi- 
page, to make good our paſſage; no money or letters of cre- 
dit, for expences upon the voyage ; but the graces of an ho- 
neſt mind will ſerve us upon the way, and make us happy at 
our journey's end. << 
Jo tell you my opinion now of e liberal ſciences; I have no 
great eſteem for any thing that terminates in profit or money; 
and yet I ſhall allow them to be fo far beneficial, as they only 
prepare the underſtanding without defaining it. They are but 
the rudiments of wiſdom, and only then to be learned when the 
mind is capable of nothing better, aud the knowledge of them 
is better worth the keeping than the acquiring. They do not 
ſo much as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but only to 
give us an aptitude of diſpoſition to be ſo. The grammarian's 
buſineſs lies in a ntax of ſpeech; or if he proceed to hiftory, 
or the meaſuring of a verſe, he is at the end of his line; but 
what ſipnifies a congruity of periods, the computing of ſylla- 
bles, or the modifying of numbers, to the taming of our paſ- 
fions,-or the repreſſing of our Juſts? The philgſapher 9 
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the body of the ſunto be large, but for the true dimenſions of - 


it, wemuſt aſk, the mathematician: geometry and muſic, if they 
do not teach us to maſter our hopes and fears, all the reſt is 
to little purpoſe. What does it concern Us, which was the 
elder of the two, Homer or Heſiod: or which was the taller, 
Helen or Hecuba? We take a great deal of pains to trace 
Ulyſſes in his wanderings : but yere it not time as well ſpent 
to look to ourſelves, that we may not wander at all? Are not 
we ourſelves toſſed with tempeſtuous paſſions; and both aſſault- 
ed by terrible monſſers on the one hand, and fempted by ſyreus on 
the other? Teach me my duty to my country, to my father, 


to my wife, to mankind. What is it to me, whether Penelope 


was honeſt or no? Teach me to know how to be ſo myſelf, and 
to live according co that knowledge. What am I the better for 
putting ſo many parts together in m/z, and raifing a harmony 
out of ſo many different tones? Teach me to tune my affec- 
tions, and to hold conſtant to myſelf. Geometry teaches me the 
art of meaſuring acres; teach me to meaſure my appetites, and to 
know when I haye enough: teach me to divide with my bro- 
ther, and to rejoice in the proſperity of my neighbour. You 
teach me how 7 hold my own, and keep my eſtate; but I 

would rather learn how I may loſe it all, and yet be contented. 
„It is hard,” you will fay, © for a man to be forced from the 


« fortune of his family.“ This eſtate, it is true, was my father's; 


but whoſe was it in the time of my great-grandfather ? I do not 
only ſay, what man's was it? but what nation's ? The aftrologer 
tells me of Saturn and Mars in oppe/itzon; but I fay, let them 


be as they will, their courſes and their politions are ordered 


them by an unchangeable decree of fate. Either they produce 


and point out the effects of all things, or elie they ſignify them: 
if the former, what are we the better for the knowledge of that, 


which muſt of neceſſity come to paſs? It the latter, what 
does it avail us to foreſee what we cannot avoid? fo that whe- 
ther we know or not know, the event will fill be the ſame. 
He that deſigns the inſtitution of human life ſhould not be 
over-curious of his words; it does not ftand with his dignity to 
be ſolicitous about ſounds and ſyllables, and to debaſe the mind 
of man with ſmall and trivial things; placing wiſdom in mat- 
ters that are rather difficult than great, If he be eloquent, it is 
his good fortune, not his bu/rneſs. Subtile diſputations are only 
the ſport of wits, that play upon the catch, and are fitter to 


He contemned than reſolved. Were not I a madman to ſit 


wrangling about words, and putting of nice and impertinent 
_ queſtions, when the enemy has already made the breach, the 


town fired over my. head, and the mine ready to play, that 


- ſhall blow me up into the air? were this a time for fooleries? 
Let me rather fortiſy myſelf again& death, and inevitable ne- 
; Rs es e ceffities; 
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_ cefllities ; let ine underſtand, that the good of life does not con - 
ſiſt iu thelength, or ſpace, 'but in the uſe of it. When I go 
to opp, who knows whether ever I ſhall wal again? and when 
PF wake, whether ever I ſhall ſo again? When I go abroad, 
whether ever I ſhall come hm again? and when I return, whe- 
ther ever I ſhall go abroad again? It is not at ſea only, that 
life and death are within 'a few inches one of another; but 
they are as near every where elfe too, only we do not take ſo 
much notice of it. What have we to do with frivolous and 
captious queſtions, and impertinent niceties? Let us rather 
Rudy how to deliver ourſelves from ſadneſs, fear, and the 
burden of all our ſecret luſts: let us paſs over all our moſt 
ſolemn levities, and make haſte to a good life, which is a thing 
that prefſes us. Shall a man that goes for a midwife ſtand 
gaping upon a poſt to ſee rhat play to day? or, when his houſe 
is on fire, ſtay the curling of a perivig before he calls for help? 
Our houſes are on fire, our country invaded, our goods taken 
away, our children in danger, and I might add to theſe, the 
Calamities of earthquakes, ſhipwrecks, and whatever elſe is 
moſt terrible. Is this a tin e for us now to be playing faſt and 
looſe with idle queſtions, which are in effect but ſa many un- 
profitable riddles? Oor duty is the cure of the mind, rather 
than the delight of it; but we have only the words of wiſdom, 
Without the works; and turn philoſophy into a pleaſure, that 
was given for a remedy. What can be more ridiculous, than 
for a man to neglect his manners, and compoſe his fyle? We are 
fick and ulcerous, and muſt be lanced and ſcarified, and every 
man has as much buſineſs within himielf, as a phyſician in a 
common peſtilence. Misfortunes,” in fine, cannot be avoid- 
ed; but they may be ſweetened, if not overcome; and our 
lives may be made happy by philoſophy.” 


THE FORCE OF PRECEPTS, 


THERE ſeems to be ſo near an affinity betwixt ade, phi- 

L. . Jofophy, and good counſels, that it is rather matter of curt- 
oſity, than of profit, to divide them; ph:lo/ophy being only a 
limited wiſdcm ; and, good counſels, a communication of that wiſ-. 
dem, for the good of others, as well as of ourſelves ; and to pofle- 
rity, as well as to the preſent. The zbiſdem of the ancients, as to 
© the government of life, was no more than certain precepts, 
What to do, and what not: and men were much better in that 
fimplicity ; for as they came to be more learned, they grew Icſs 
careful of being good. That plain and open Firtue, is now turt.- 
ed into a dark and intricate ſcienee; and We are taught to e. 
| | rather 
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rather than to lie. So long as wickedneſs was fimple, ſimple 

remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; but now it has taken 
root, and ſpread, we muſt make uſe of ſtron ger. 
There are ſome diſpoſitions that embrace good things as 
ſoon as they hear them; but they will ſtill need quickening y 
admonition and precept. We are raſh and forward in ſome 
caſes, and dull in others: and there is no fepreffing of the 
one humour or raiſing of the other, bu: by removing the cauſes- 
of them; which are (in one word) falſe admiration, and falſe 
fear. Every man knows his duty to bis country, to his friends, 
to his gueſts; and yet when he is called upon to draw his 

ſword for the one; or to labour for the other, he finds himfelf 
diſtracted betwixt his apprehenſions, and his delights : be 
knows well enough the injury he does his wife, in the keeping 

of a wench; and yet his luſt over-rules him: ſo that it is not 

enough to give good advice, - unleſs we can take away that 

which hinders the benefit of it. If a man does what he ought 

to do, he will never do it conftantly, or equally, without know- 

ing why he does it; and if it be only chance, or cuſtom, he 
that does well by chance, -may do ill ſo too. And farther, a 
precept may direct us what we ozght to do, and yet fall ſhore 

in the manner of doing it: an expenſive entertainment may, in 

one Caſe, be extravagance, or gluttony ; and yet a point of ho- 
nour and diſcretion in another, Tiberius Czfar had a huge 

mullet preſented him, which he ſent to the market to be fold : 

„And now,” ſays he, © my mafters,” to ſome company with 

him, you ſhall ſee, that either Apricius © or OQavius will 

be the chapman for this fiſh :* Octa vius beat the price, and 

gave about 3ol. Sterling for it. Now, there was a great differ- 

ence between Octavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the 

cher that purchaſed it for a compliment to Tiberius. Precepts 
are idle, if we be not firſt taught, what opinion we are to 

have of the matter in queſtion ; whether it be poverty, riches, dif* 

grace, fickneſs, bani/hment, &c. Let us therefore examine them 
done by one; not what they are called, but what in truth they 
are. And ſo for the Virtues: it is to no purpoſe to ſet a high 


eſteem upon prudence, fortitude, temperance, juſtice; if we do not 


firſt know what Firtue is: whether one or more, or if he that has 


* 


one, has all; or how they dipfer. 


” . * 


Precepts are of great weight; and a few uſeful ones at hand, 
do more towards a happy life, than, whole volumes or cautions, 
that we know not where : o find. Theſe ſolitary precepts ſhould _ 
be our daily meditation, for they are the rules by which- we 
ought to ſquare our lives. When they are contraQed into ſen- 
tences, they ſtrike the afed#zons; whereas admonition is only 

blowing of the goal; it mo ves the vigaur of the mind, and excites 
virtue : we have the thing already, but we know not where it 
e a 8 Ees hes. 
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lies. It is by prece ts, that the underſtanding is nouriſhed and 


augmented; the offices of prudence and juſtice are guided by 
them, and they lead us to the execution of our duties. A pre- 


_ cept delivered in verſe, has a much greater effect than in proſe; 
and thoſe very people that never think they have enough, let 


them but hear a ſharp ſentence againſt avarice; how will they 
clap and admire it, and bid open defiance to money? So ſoon 


as we iind the affections ſtruck, we muſt follow the blow: not 


with /yllogi/ms, or quirks of wit; but with plain and weighty 
reaſon : and we mult do it with &indne/s too, and reſpect: for 


there goes a bleſſing along with counſels and diſeourſes, that 
are bent wholly upon the good of the hearer:“ and thoſe 


are: ſtill the moſt efficacious, that take reaſon along with them; 
and tell us as well why we are to do this or that, as what We 
are to do; for ſome underſtandings are weak, and need an in- 
ſtructor to expo und to them what is good, and what is evil. It 
is a great virtue to love to give, and to follow good counſel ; if it 
does not lead us to honeſty, it does at leaſt prompt us to it. As 
ſeveral parts make up but one harmony, and the moſt agreea- 
able muſic ariſes from diſcords ; ſo ſhould a wiſe man gather 
many acts, many precepts, and the examples of mary arts, to 
inform his own life. Our forefathers have leſt us in charge to 


avoid three things; hatred, envy, and contempt ; now, it is 


hard to avoid envy, and not incur contempt; for. in taking too 
much care not to uſurp upon others, we become many times 


liable to be trampled upon ourſelves. Some people are afraid 


of others, becauſe it is poſſible that others may be afraid of 


them: but let us ſecure ourſelves on all hands; for flattery is 


as dangerous as contempt. It is not to ſay, in caſe of admoniti- 


on, I knew this before: for we know many things, out we do 


not think of them; ſo that it is the part of a monitor, not / ſo 
much to teach, as to ind us of our duties. Sometimes a man 


. overlees that which hes juſt under his noſe ; otherwhile he is 


careleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: we do all know, that friend- 
ſhip ts ſacred, and yet we violate it; and the greateſt libertine 
expects, that his own wife ſhould be honeſt. | 
Good counſel is the moſt needfu] ſervice that we can do to 
mankind, and if we give it to many, it will be ſure to profit 
feme : for of many trials ſome or other will undoubtedly ſuc- 
ceed. He that places a man in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, does 
a great thing; for wiſdom does not ſhew itſelf ſo much in pre- 
cept, as in iſe ; in a firmneſs of mind, and a maſtery of ap- 
petite: it teaches us to d as well as to zalk; and to make our 
words and actions all of a colour. If that fruit be pleaſanteſt 
which ve gither from a tree of our own planting, how much 
greater delight ſhall we take in the growth and increaſe of good 
maiiners of our own forming? It is an eminent mark of vis 
dom for a man to be always like him ſelft. You ſhall have ſome 
| | 1 | | that 
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that keep a thrifty table, and laſh out upon building; profuſe 
upon themſelves, and ſordid to others; niggardly at home, and 
laviſh abroad. This diverſity is vicious, and the effect of a 
difſatified and uneaſy mird; whereas every wiſe man lives by 
Ruſte. This diſagreement of purpoſes ariſes from hence, ei- 
ther that we do not propaund to ourſelves what we would be at; 
or if we do, that we do not purſue it, but paſs from one thing 
to another: and we do not only change neither, but return 
to the very thing which we had both quitted and condemned. 
Ia all our undertakings, let us firſt examine our own ſtrength, - 
the enterpiſe next; and thirdly, the perſons with whom we 
have to do. The firſt point is moſt important; for we are 
apt to overvalue ourſelves, and reckon that we can do more 


than, indeed, we can. One man ſets up for a ſpeaker, and is : 


out as ſoon as he opens his mouth ; another over-charges his 
eſtate perhaps, or his body; a baſhiul man is not fit for pub- 
lic bufineſs : ſome again are too ſtiff and peremptory for 
the court; many people are apt to fly out in their anger; 
nay, and in a frolic too, if any ſharp thing fall in their way, 
they will rather venture a neck, than loſe a jeſt. Theſe 
people had better be quiet in the world, than buſy. _Let him 
that is naturally choleric and impatient, avoid all provocations 
and thoſe affairs alſo that multiply and draw on more; and 
thoſe alſo from which there is no retreat. When we may. 
come off at pleaſure, and fairly- hope to-bring our matters to a 
period, it is well enough. If it ſo happen, that a man be 
tied up 10 bufinefs, which he can neither looſen nor break 
off, let him imagine thoſe ſhackles upon his mind to be irons 
upon his legs: they are troubleſome at firſt, but when there is no 
remedy but patience, cuſtom makes them eaſy to us, and ne- 
ceſſity gives us courage. We are all ſlaves to fortune; ſome 
only in looſe and golden chains, others in ſtreight ones, and 
coarſer : nay, and they that bind us, are ſlaves too themſelves : ſome 
to honours, others to wealth; ſome to offices, othe-s to con- 
tempt ; ſome to their ſuperiors, others to themſelves; nay, 
life itſelf is a ſervitude ; let us make the beſt of it then, and 
with our philoſophy mend our fortune. Difficulties may be 
ſoftened, and heavy burdens diſpoſed of to our eaſe. Let us 
covet nothing our of our. reach, but content ourſelves with 
things hopeful and at hand; and without envying the advanta- 
ges of others; for greatneſs ſtands upon a craggy precipice, 
and it is much ſafer and quieter living upon a level. How many 
great men are forced to keep their ſtation from mere nece- 
ſſity; becauſe they find there is no coming con from it but 
headlong? Theſe men ſhould do well to fortify themſelves 
againſt ill conſequences, by ſuch virtue and meditations, as 
may make them leſs ſolicitous for the future. The ſureſt ex- 
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pedient in this caſe is, to bound our defires, and leave nothing 
to fortune which we may keep in our power. Neither will this 
courſe wholly compoſe us, but it ſhews us at. work the end of 


\ 


| aur troubles. * 
It is a main point to take care that we propoſe nothing but 
"what is hopeful and honeſt, For it will be equally troubleſome - 
to us, either not to ſucceed, or to be aſhamed of the ſucceſs. 
Whereſore, let us be ſure not to admit: any ill deſign into our 
heart; that we may lift up pure hands to heaven, and aſk 
nothing which another ſhall be a loſer by. Let us pray for a 
good mind, which is a wiſh to no man's injury. Iwill remem- 
r always that I am a man, and then conſider, that if I am 
happy, it will not laſt always; if unhappy, I may be other, if I 
pleaſe. I will carry my life in my hand, and deliver it up rea- 
dily when it ſhall be called for. Iwill have a care of being a 
lla ve to myſelf, for it is a perpetual, a ſhameful, and the hea- 
vieſt of all ſervitudes; and this may be done by moderate de- 
fires. I will ſay to myſelf, What is it that 1 labour, ſweat, 
© and ſolicit for, when it is but very little I want, and it will 
* not be long that I need any thing?“ He that would make a 
trial of the firmneſs of his mind, let him ſet certain days apart 
for the practice of his Virtues. Let him mortify himſelf with 
faſting, coarſe cloaths, and hard lodging ; and then ſay to 
himſelf, Is this the thing now that I was afraid of?“ Ina 
fate of ſecurity, a man may thus prepare himſelf againft 
hazards, and in plenty fortify himſelf againſt want. If you 
will have a man refolute when he comes to the puſh, train him 
up to it before hand. The ſoldier does duty in peace, that 
he may be in breath when he comes to battle. How many 
reat and wife men have made experiment of their moderation 
by a practice of abſtinence, to the higheſt degree of hunger 
and thirſt; and convinced themſelves that a man may fill his 
belly, without being beholden to fortune; which never denies 
any of us wherewith to ſatisfy our neceſſities, though ſhe be 
never ſo angry? It is as eaſy to ſuffer it always, as to try it once; 
and it is no more than thouſands of ſervants and poor people 
do every day in their lives. He that would live happily, muft 
neither truſt to good fortune, nor ſubmit to bad: he muſt and 
upon his guard againſt all aſſaults: he muſt ſtick to himſelf 
without any dependence upon other people. Where the mind is 
tiactured with philoſophy, there is no place for grief, anxiety, 
or {ſuperfluous vexations. It is being prepoſſeſſed with virtue 
to the negleR of fortune, which brings us to a degree of ſecuri- 
ty not to be diſturbed. It is eaſter to give counſel than to take 
it; a common thing for one choleric man to condemn another. 
We may be ſometimes earneſt in adviſing, but not violent or 
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tedious. Few words with gentleneſs and efficacy are beſt; the 
miſery is, that the wiſe do not need counſel, and fools will not 
take it. A good man, it is true, delights in it: and it is a 
mark of folly and ill-nature, to hate reproof. To a friend I 
would be always frank and plain; and rather fail in the ſuc- 
ceſs than be wanting in the matter of faith and truſt, There 
are ſome precepts that ſerve in common both to the rich and 
poor, but they are too general; as, © cure your avarice, and 
+ the work is done.” It is one thing not to defire money, and 
another thing not to, underſtand how to uſe it. In the choice 
of the perſons we have to do withal, we ſhould ſee that they 
be worth our while; in the choice of our bufineſs we are to 
conſult nature, and follow our inclinations, He that gives ſo- 
ber advice to a witty droll, muſt look to have every thing turn- 
ed into ridicule. © As if you philoſophers,” ſays Marcellinus 
« did not fove your girls, and your guts, as well as other 
« people;” and then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch that were 
taken in the manner. We are all ſick, I muſt confeſs, and it 
is not for fick men to play the phyſicians; but it is yet lawful 
for a man in an hoſpital to diſcourſe of the common condition 
and diſtempers of the place. He that ſhoula pretend to teach a 
madman how to ſpeak, walk, and behave himſelf, were not he 
the madder man of the two? He that directs the pilot, makes 
him move the helm, order the ſails fo or ſo, and make the beſt 
of a ſcant wind; aſter this or that manner. And ſo ſhould we 
do in our counſels. Do not tell me what a maa ſhould do in 
health or poverty; but ſhew me the way to be cither found or 
rich. Teach me to maſter my vices ; for it is to no purpoſe, ſo 
long as I am under their government, to tell me, what I muſt 
do when Iam clear of it. Incaſe of an avarice a little eaſed, 
a luxury moderated, a temerity reſtrained, a ſluggiſh hu- 
mour quickened ; precepts will help us forward, add tutor 
us how to behave ourſelves. It is the firſt and the main tye of 
a ſoldier, his military oath, which is an engagement upon him 
both of religion and honour. In like manner, he that pre- 


tends to a happy life, muſt firſt lay a foundation of virtue, as 


a bond upon him, to live and die true to that cauſe. We do 
not find felicity in the veins of the earth, where we dig for 
gold; nor in the bottom of the ſea, where we fiſh for pearl; 
but ma pure and untainted mind, which, if it were not holy, 
were not fit to entertain the Deity. * He tbat would be truly 
„ happy, muſt thick his own lot beſt, and ſo live with men, as 
„ conſidering that God ſees him; and fo ſpeak to God, as 
if men heard him.“ : RD 
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NO FELICITY LIKE PEACE OF (CONSCIENCE, 


# A Good conſcience is the teſtimony of a good liſe, and 


A. © the reward of it.“ This it is that fortifies the mind 
againſt fortune, when 4 man has gotten the maſtery of his paſ- 
fions ; placed his treaſure and his ſecurity within himſelf; 


learned to be content with his condition; and that death is no 
evil in itſelf, but only the end of man. He that has dedica- - 


ted his mind to virtue, and to the good of human ſociety, where- 
of he is a member, has conſummated all that is either profita- 
ble or neceſſary for him to know, or do toward the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his peace. Every man has a judge anda witneſs within 
himſelf, of all the good and ill that he does; which inſpires us 
with great thoughts, and adminiſters to us wholeſome coun- 
fels. We have a veneration for all the works of nature, the 


heads of rivers and the ſprings of medicinal waters: the hor- 


rors of groves, and of caves, ſtrike vs with an impreſſion of 
religion and worſhip. To ſee a man fearleſs in dapgers, un- 
tainted with luſts, happy in adverſity, compoſed in a tumult, 


& laughing at all thoſe things which are generally either covet- 


ed or feared; all men muſt acknowledge, that this can be nothing 
elſe but a beam of divinity that influences a mortal body. And 
this it is that carries us to the diſquiſition of things divine and 
human; what the ſtate of the world was before the diſtributi- 


on of the firſt matter into parts; what power it was that drew 
order out of that confuſion, and gave laws both to the whole, 


and to every particle thereof; what that ſpace is beyond the 
world ; and whence proceed the ſeveral operations of nature, 
Shall any man fes the glory and order of the univerſe; ſo ma- 
ny ſcattered parts and qualities wrought into one maſs; ſuch 
a medley of things, which are yet diſtinguiſhed; the world en- 
lightened, and the diforders of it ſo wonderfully regulated; 
and ſhall ke not conſider the author and diſpoſer of all this; 


* arid whither we ourſelves ſhall go, when our ſouls ſhall be de- 


Mvered from the ſtavery of our fleſh ? The whole creation we 


: ſee conforms to the dictates of providence, and follows God, 


both as a governor and as a guide. A great, a good, and a 


right mind, is a kind of Divinity lodged in fleth, and may be the 


bleſſing of a flave, as well as of a prince; it came from heaven, 
and to heaven it muſt return; and it is akind of heavenly felicity, 

which a pure & virtuous mind enjoys, in ſome degree, even upon 
earth: whereas temples of honour are but empty names, which 


probably owe their beginning either to ambition, or to viol- 


ence. lam ſtrangely tranſported with the thoughts of eterni- 


ty; nay, with the belief of it; for I have a profound venera- 
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tion for the opinions of great men, eſpecially when they pro- 
miſe things ſo much to my ſatisfaction: for they do promiſe 
them, though they do not prove them. Ia the queſtion ot the 
immortality of the ſoul, it goes very tar with me, a general con- 
ſent to the opinion of a future reward and puniſhment ; which 
meditation raiſes me to the contempt of this life, in hopes of a 
better. But ſtill though we kaow that we have a ſoul; pet 
what the ſoul is, how, & from whence, we are utterly ignorant: 
this only we underſtand, that all the good and ill we do, is un- 
der the dominion of the mind; that a clear conſcience ſtates 
us in an inviolable peace; and that- the greateſt bleſſing in 
nature, is that which every honeſt man may beſtow upon , Thane 
ſelf. The body is but the clog and priſoner of the mind; toſ- 
| ſed up and down, and perfecuted with puniſhments, violences, 
and diſeaſes ; but the miad itſelf is ſacreJ and eternal, and ex- 
empt from the danger of all actual impreſſion. | 
Provided that we look to our confſciences, no matter for 
opinion: let me deſerve well, though I hear ill. The comman 
people take anger and audacity, for the marks of magnani- 
mity & honour; and if a man be ſoft and modeſt, they look up- 
on him as an eaſy fop: but when they come once to obſerve 
the dignicy of bis mind, in the equality and firmneſs of his ac- 
tions ; and that his external quiet is founded upon an internal 
peace, the very ſame people have him in efteem & admiration ; 
for there is no man but approves of virtue, though but few pur-, 
ſue it; we ſee where it is, but we dare not venture to come at it: 

and the reaſon is, we overvalue.that which we muſt quit to ob- 
tain it. A good conſcience fears no witneſſes, but a guilty 
conſcience is ſolicitous even in ſolitude, If we do nothing but 
what is hon#ft,, let all the world know it ; but other wiſe, what 
does it ſignify to have nobody eiſe know i:, fo long as I know it 
myſelf? Miſerable is he that flights that witneſs! Wickedneſs, 
it is true, may eſcape the law but not the conſcience: tor a pri- 
vate conviction is the firſt and the greateſt puniſhment of off- 
enders ; ſo that fin plagues itſelf ; and the — of v=ngeance 
purſues even thoſe that eſcape the ſtroke of it. It were ill for 
good men that iniquity may ſo eaſily evade the law, the judge, 
and the execution, if nature had nor ſet up torments and gib- 
bets in the conſciences of tranſgreſſors. He that is guilty, lives 
in perpetual: terror; and. while he expects to be puniſhed, be 
puniſhes himſelf ; and wboſoever deſerves it, expects it. What 
if he be not detected? He is flill in apprehenſion yet that he 
may beſo, His fleeps are painful aud never ſecure ; and he 
cannot ſpeak of another man's wick-dneis without thinking of 
his own ; whereas a good conſcience is a continual] feaft, 'Thoſe 
are the only certain and profitable delights, which ariſe from 
the conſcience of a well ml lite: no matter for noiſe abroad, 
| 2 \ 2 | | 10 


to the ſhrift. Oh the bleſſed ſleep that fo 


ie 


ſo long as we are quiet within: but if our paſſions be ſediti- 
ous, that is enough to keep us waking, without any other tu- 
mult, It is not the poſture of the body, or the compoſure of 
the bed, that will give reſt to an uneaſy mind: there is an im- 


patient ſloth that may be rouged by action, and the vices of 
| lazineſs muſt be cured by buſineſs, True happineſs is not to 
be found in exceſſes of wine, or of women, nor in the largeſt 
prodigalities of fortune: what ſhe has given me, ſhe may take 


away, but ſhe ſhall not tear it from me; and, ſo long as it does 
not grow to me, I can part it without pain. He that would 
233 know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his money, his fortune, 
is dignity, and examine himſeif naked; without being put to 
Jearn from others the knowledge of himſelf. "Rs 
It is dangerous for a man too ſuddenly, or too eaſily to be- 
lieve himſelf. Wherefore let us examine, watch, obſerve, and 
inſpect our own hearts; for we ourſelves are our greateſt flat- 
terers : we ſhould every night call ourſelves to an account, 
„ What infirmity have I maſtered to day? what paſſion op- 
“0 pofed? what temptation reſiſted? what virtue acquired?“ 
our vices will abate of themſelves, if they be brought every day 
"Han ſuch a diary! Oh. 
the tranquility, liberty, and greatneſs of that mind that is a 


ſpy upon: itſelf, and a private cenſor of its own manners ! It 


is my cuſtom (ſays our author) every night, ſo ſoon as the can- 


ale is out, to run over all the words aud actions of the paſt day, 


and I let nothing eſcape me; for why ſhould I fear the ſight of 


my own errors, when I can admoniſh and forgive myſelt? © I 


% was a little too hot in ſuch a diſpute : my opinion might have 
„ been as well ſpare J, for it gave offence, & did no good at all. 
The thing was true, but all tfuths are not to be ſpokes at 


« all times; I would Ihad held my tongue, for there is no con- 


« tending either with fools or our ſuperiors. I have done ill 
« but it ſhall be ſo no more.“ If every man would but thus look 
into himſelf, it would be the better for vs all. What can be 


more reaſonable than this daily review of a life that we cannot 


warrant for a moment? Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we 
draw is only the firſt motion toward our laſt: one cauſe depends 


upon another; and the courſe of all things, public and private, 


is but a long connection of providential appointments. | There 
is a great variety in our lives, but all tends to the ſame iſſue. 
Nature may uſe ber own bodies as ſhe pleaſes; but a good man 
has this conſolation, that nothing periſhes which he can call 


His own. Tt is a great comfort that we ale only condemned to 


the ſame fate with the univerſe ; the heavens themſelves are 
mortal as well as our bodies; nature has made us paſſive, and to 
ſuffer is our lot. While we are in fleſh, every man has his chain 
and his clog, only it is loofer and lighter to one man than to 

| 1 : | another; 
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another; and he is more at eaſe that takes it up and carries it, 
than he that drags it. We are born to loſe and to periſh, to 
hope and to fear, to vex ourſelves and others; and there is no 
antidote againſt à common calamity but Virtue ; for © the foun- 
dation of true joy is in the conſcience.” FE. be 


CHAP. VL IS 


A GOOD MAN CAN NEVER BE MISERABLE, NOR A WICKED 
| MAN HAPPY. 


HERE is not in the ſcale of nature a more inſeparable 
connection of cauſe and effect, than in the caſe of hap- 
pineſs and virtue: nor any thing that more naturally pro- 
duces the one, or more neceſſarily preſuppoſes the other. For 
what is it to be happy, but fora man to content himſelf with 
his lot, in a cheartul and quiet reſigpation to the appointmeats 
of God. All the actions of our lives ought to be governed 
with a reſpect to good and evil; and it is only reaſon that diſ- 
tinguiſnes: by which reaſon we are in ſuch manner in- 
fluenced, as if a ray of the divinity were dipt in a mortal 
body; and that is the perfection of mankind. It is true, we 
have not the eyes of eagles, or the ſagacity of hounds, nor if 
we had, could we pretend to value ourſelves upon any thing 
which we ha ve in common with brutes. What are we the bet- 
ter for that which is foreign to us, and may be given and taken 
away? As the beams of the ſun irradiate the earth, and yet 
remain where they were; ſo is it in ſome proportion with an 
holy mind, that illuſtrates all our actions, and yet it adheres 
to its original, Why do we not as well commend a horſe for 
his glorious trappings, a man ſor his pompous additions? how 
much a braver creature is a lion, (which by nature ought to 
be fierce and terrible), how much braver (I ſay) in his nato- 

rat horror, than in his chains? ſo that every thing in its pure < 
nature pleaſes us beft. It is not health, nobility, riches, that 
can juſtify a wicked man; nor is it the want of all theſe that 
can diſcredit a good one. That is the ſovereign bleſſing, Which 
makes the poſſe ſſor of it valuable without any thing elſe, and 
him that wants it contemptible, though he had all the world 
beſide. It is not the painting, gilding, or carving, that makes 
à good ſhip; but if ſhe be a nimble ſailer, tight and ſtrong, 
to endure the ſeas, that is her excelleney. It is the edge and 
temper of the blade that makes a good ſword, not the richneſs. 
of the ſcabbard: and ſo it is not money, or poſſeſſions, that 
make a man conſiderable, but his Virtue. - "cs 

It is every man's duty to make himſelf profitable to man- 
kind: if he can, to many; if not, to fewer: if not ſo neither, 
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to his neighbours ; but however to himſelf. There are two 
republics; a great one, which is human nature, and a leſs, 
which is the place where we were born: ſome ſerve both at 
a time, ſome only the greater, and ſome again only the leſs: 
the greater may be ſerved in privacy, ſolitude, contemplation, 
and perchance that way better than any other; but it was the 
| Intent of nature, however, that we ſhould ſerve both. A good 
man may ſerve the public, his friend and himſelf, in any fta- 
tion: if he be not for the ſword, let him take the gown ; if the 
bar does not agree with him, let him try the pulpit; it he be 
filenced abread, let him give counſel at home, and diſcharge 
the part of a faithful friend and a temperate companion. When 
he is no longer a citizen, he is yet a man; but the whole world 
is his country, and human nature never wants matter to work 
upon: but if nothing will ſerve a man in the civil government 
 uvheſs he be prime miniſter, or in the feld but to command in chief 
it is his own fault. The common foldier, where he cannot uſe 
his hands, fights with his looks, his example, his encourage- 
meat, his voice, and ſtands his ground'even when he has loſt 
his hands, and does ſervice too with his very clamour ; ſo that, 
in any condition whatſoever, he ſtill diſcharges the duty of a 
good patriot. Nay, he that ſpends bis time well, even in a 
retirement, gives a great example. We may enlarge indeed, 
or contract, according to the circumſtances of time, place, or 
abilities, but above all things we muſt be ſure to keep ourſelves 
is action; for he that 1s flothful is dead, even while he lives, 
Was there ever any ſtate ſo deſperate, as that of Athens under 
the thirty tyrants; where it was capital to be honeſt, and the 
ſenate-houſe was turned into a college of hangmen? Never 
was any government ſo wretched and ſo hopeleſs; and yet So- 
- eraces at the ſame time preached temperance to the tyrants, and 
courage to the reſt, and afterwards died an eminent example 
of faith and reſolution, and a ſacrifice for the common good. 
It is not for a wiſe man to ſtand ſhiſting and-tencing with 
fortune, but. to oppoſe her barefaced ; for- he is ſufficiently 
convinced that the can do him no hurt. She may take away 
bis ſervants, poſſeſions, dignity, aſſault his body, put out 
his eyes, cut off his hands, and trip him of all the external 
. comforts of life. But what does all this amount to, more than 
the recalling of a truſt which he has received, vith condition 
to deliver it up again upon demand? He looks upon himſelf 
as precarious, and only lent to himſelf, and yet he does not 
value himſelf ever the leſs, becauſe he is not his own, but 
takes ſuch care as an honeſt man ſhould do, of a thing that is 
committed to him in truſt. Whenſoever be that lent me my- 
ſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back again, it is not a 
tofs, but a reſtitution ; and I muſt williugly deliver up _ 
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moſt -undeſervedly was beſtowed upon me; and it will become 
me to return my mind better than I received it. | 3 
Hemetrius, upon the taking of Megara, aſked Stilpo the 
philoſopher what he had loſt. Nothing,” ſays he, “ for 1 
„ had-all that I could call my own about me.” And yet the 
enemy had then made himſelf the maſter of his patrimony, his 
children, and his country : but theſe he looxed upon only as 
adventitious goods, and under the commagd of fortune. Now, 
he that neither loſt any thing, nor feared any thing in a public 
ruin, but was ſafe and at peace 1n the middle of the flames, and 
in the heat of a military intemperance and fury ; what vio- 
lence or provocation imaginable, can put ſuch a man as this. 
out of the poſſeſſion of himſelf? Walls and caftles may be 
mined and battered, hut there is no art or engiae that can ſub- 
vert a fſteally mind. I have made my way,” ſays Stilpo, 
„through fire and blood; what is become of my children, I 
© know-not; but theſe are tranſitory bleſſings, and ſervants 
that ate condemned to change their maſters; what was my 
* own before is my own till : ſome have loſt their eſtates, 
© others their dear-bought miſtreſſes, their commiſſions and 
« offices; the uſurers have loſt the bonds and ſecurities ; but 
Demetrius, for my part, I have ſaved all: and do vot ima- 
« gine after all this, either that Demetrius is a conqueror, or 
« that Stilpo is overcome; it is only thy fortune has been 260 
hard for mine.” Alexander took Babylon, Scipio took Car- 
thage, the capitol was burnt ; but there is-no fire or violence 
that can diſcompoſe a generous mind. And let us not take this 
character neither for a chimera ; for all ages afford ſome, thd* 
not many inſtances of this elevated virtue. A good man dees 
his duty, let it be never ſo painful, fo hazardous, or never fo 
great a Joſs to him; and it is not all the money, the power, 
and the pleaſure in the world; no, not any force or neceſſity, 
that can make him wicked: he conſiders what he is todo, not 
what he is to ſuffer; and will keep on his courſe, though there 
ſhould be nothing but gibbets and torments.in the way. And 
1a this inftance ef Stilpo; who, when he had loſt his country, 
his wife, his children, the town on fire over his head, himſelf 
eſcaping very hardly, and naked out of the flames ; © I have 
© ſaved all my goods,” ſays he, my juſticg, my courage, my 
d temperance, my prudence ;” accounting nothing his own, or 
valuable; and ſhewing how much eaſter it was to overcome a 
nation, than one wiſe man. It is a certain mark of a brave 
mind not to be moved by any accidents: the upper region of 
the air admits neither clouds nor tempeſts; the thunder, 
ſtorms, and meteors, are formed below; and this is a difference 
| betwixt a mean and an exalted mind: the former is rude and 
tumultuary ; the latter is modeſt, venerable, compoſed, and al- 
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ways quiet in its ſtation. In brief, it is the conſcience that 
pPronounces upon the man, whether he be happy or miſerable. 
ut though ſacrilege and adultery be generally condemned, 
how many are there ſtill that do not ſo much as bluſh ar the 
one, and in truth that take a glory in the other? For nothing 
is more common than for great thieves to ride in triumph, when 
the lictle ones are puniſhed. * But let wickedneſs eſcape as 
it may at the bar, it never fails of doing juſtice upon itſelfz 


= 


for every guilty perſon is his own hangman.” 


. CHAP, VIII. 
THE DUE coNTEMPLATIONW OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE IS THE 
8 CERTAIN CURE OF ALL MIS TORTU NIS. 
FT 7 HOEVER obſerves the world, and the order of it, will 
find all the motions in it to be only a viciſſitude of falling 
and riſir g: nothing extinguiſhed, and even thoſe things which 
ſeem to us to periſh, are in truth but changed. The ſeaſons 
go and return, day and night follow in their courſes, the hea- 
_vens roll, and nature goes on with her work: all things ſuc- 
ceed in their turns; ftorms and calms; the law. of nature will 
have it ſo, which we muſt follow and obey, accounting all 
things that are done to be well done: ſo that what we cannot mend 
we muſt ſuffer, and wait upon providence without repining. 
It is the part of a cowardly ſoldier to follow his commander 
groaning; but a generous man delivers himſelf up to God 
without ſtruggling ; and it is only for a narrow mind to con- 
demn the order of the world, and to propound rather the 
mending of nature than of himſelf, No man has any cauſe 
of complaint againſt providence, if that which is right pleaſes. 
him. Thoſe glories that appear fair to the eye, their luftre 
is but falſe and ſuperficial; and they are only vanity and de- 
luſion: they are rather the goods. of a dream than a ſubftan-. 
tial poſſeſſion : they may cozen us at a diſtance, but bring 
them once to the touch, they are rotten and counterfeit. There 
are no greater wretches in the world, than many of thoſe. 
which the people take to be happy Thote are tne only true | 
and incorruptible comforts, that will abide all trials; and the. 
more we turn and examine them, the more valuable ve find 
them; and the greateſt felicity of all is, not to Rand in need of 
any. What is poverty? No man lives ſo poor as he was born. 
What is pain? It will either have an end itſelf, or make an end 
of us. Ia ſhort, fortune has no weapon that reaches the minde 
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. bleſſings; and they are the greater, and the better, che longer 
ol 5 we conſider thein: that is to ſay, * The power of contemoing 
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« things terrible, and deſpiſing what the common people covet.“ 
In the very methods of nature, we cannot but obſerve the re- 
gard that providence had to the good of mankind, even inthe 
diſpoſition of the world, in providing ſo amply for our main- 
tenance and ſatisfaction. It is not poſſible for us to compre- 
hend what the power is which has made all things: ſome few 
ſparks of that Divinity are diſcovered, but infinitely the greater 
part of it lies bid. We are all of us, however, thus far agreed, 
firſt, in the acknowledgment and belief of that almighty Being; 
and, ſecondly, that we are to aſciibe to it all majeſty and 
goodneſs. . | 

« If there be a providence,” ſay ſome, how comes it to paſs, 
« that good men labour under affliction and adverſity; and 
* wicked men enjoy themſelves in eaſe and plenty?“ My an- 
ſwer is, that Goa deals by us, as a good father does by his chil- 
dren; he tries us, he hardens us, and fits us for himſelf. He 
keeps a ſtrict hand over thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he 
does as we do by our ſlaves; he lets them go on in licence and 
boldneſs. As the mafter gives his moſt hopeful ſcholars the 
hardeſt leſſons, ſo does God deal with the moſt generous ſpi- 
Tits ; and the croſs encounters of fortune, we are not to look 
upon as a cruelty, but as a conteſt ; the familiarity of dangers 
brings us to the contempt of them, and that part is ſtrongeſt: 
v Which is moſt exerciſed; the ſeaman's hand is callous, the ſol- 
dier's arm is ſtrong, and the tree that is moſt expoſed to the 
wind takes the beſt root: there are people that live in a perpe- 
tual winter, in extremity of froſt and penury, where a cave, a 
lock of ſtraw, or a few leaves, is all their covering, and wild 
beaſts their nouriſhment : all this by cuſtom is not only made 
_ tolerable, but when it is once taken up upon neceffity, by lit- 
tle and little it becomes pleaſant to. them. Why ſhould we 
then count that condition of life a calamity, which is the lot of 
many nations? There is no ſtate of life ſo miſerable, but there 
are in it remiſſions, diverſions; nay, and delights too, ſuch is 
the benignity of nature towards us, even in the ſevereſt acci- 
dents of human life. There were no living, it adverſity ſhould 
hold on as it begins, and keep up the torce of the fi: ft impreſſion. 
We are apt to murmur at every thing as great evils, that have 
nothing at all of evil in them beſide the complaint, which we 
ſhould mote reaſonably take up againſt ourſelves. If I be ſick, 
1t-is part of my fate; and for other calamities they ate uſual 
things; they ought to be; nay, which is more, they muſt be, 
for they come by divine appointment. So that we ſhould not 
only ſubmit to God, but aſſent to him, and obey him out of 
duty, e ven if. there were no necęſſity: all thoſe terrible appea+ 
rances that make us groan and tremble, are but the tribute of 
life; we are neither to wiſh, nor 3 aſk, nor to hope to eſcape 
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them : for it is a kind of diſhoneſty to pay a tribute unwilling- 
ly: Am I troubled with the ſtone; or afflited with continual 
loſſes ? Nay, is my vody in danger? All this is no more 
than what I prayed for, when I prayed for old age. All theſe 
_ thipgs are as familiar in a long life, as duſt and dirt in a long 
way. Life is a warfare; and what brave man would not rather 
chuſe to be in a tent than in ſhambles? Fortune does like a. 


| ſword - man, ſhe ſcorns to encounter a fearful man: there is no 


| honour in the victory, where there is no danger in the way to 
it: ſhe tries Mucius by #re; Rutilius by eile; Socrates by 
poiſon; Cato by death. It is only m adverſe fortune, and in 


bad times, that we find great examples. Mucius thought him- 


ſelf Happier with his hand in the flame, than if it had beer in 
the boſom of his miſtreſs. Fabricius took more pleaſure in 


eating the roots of his own planting, than in all the delicacies 
of luxury and expence. Shall we call Rutilius miſerable, 


whom his very enemies have adored ? who upon a plorious 
and a public principle, choſe rather to loſe his country, than 
to return from ' baniſhment ? the only man that denied any 
thing to Sylla the dictator, who recalled him. Nor did he only 
refuſe to come, but drew himſelf farther off: Let them,” ſays 
he, * that think baniſhment a misfortune, live ſlaves at Rome, 
„ under the imperial cruelties of Sylla. He that ſets a price 
upon the heads of ſenators, and after a law of his own inſti- 
* tution againſt cut-throats, becomes the greateſt himſelf.” Ts 
it not better for a man to live in exile abroad than to be maſ- 
facred at home? In ſuffering for virtue, 1t is not the torment, 
but the cauſe that we are to conſider ; and the more pain, the 
more renown. When any hardſhip befalls us, we muſt look 
vpoa it as an act of providence, which many times ſuffers par- 
_ticulars to be wounded for the conſervation of the whole. Be- 
des, that God chaſtiſes ſome people under an appearance of 
bleſſing them, turning their proſperity to their ruin, as a 
' puniſhment for abuſing his goodneſs. And we are farther to 
conſider, that many a good man is afflicted, only to teach others 
to ſuffer; for we are born for example: and likewiſe, that 
where men are contumacious and refractory, it pleaſes God 
may times to cure greater evils by leſs, and to turn our miſe- 
Ties to our advantage. | | | . 
Ho many caſualties and difficulties are there, that we dread, 


find to be mercies and benefits? as baniſhment, poverty, loſs 
of relations, ſiekneſs, diſgrace ? ſome are cared by the lance; 
by fire, hunger, thirſt ; taking out of bones, lopping of limbs, 

and the like: nor do we only fear things that are many times 

_beneficial to us; but on the other fide, we hanker aſter, and 

- purſue things that are deadly and pernicious : we are poiſoned 
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in the very pleaſures of our luxury; and betrayed to a thou 
ſand diſeaſes, by the indulging of eur palates. To loſe a child 
or a limb, is only to part with what we have received, and na- 
ture may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. We are frail our- 
ſelves, and we have received things tranſitory.: that Which was 
given us, may be taken away; calamity tries virtue, as the 
fire does gold: nay, he that lives moſt at eaſe, is only delayed, | 
not diſmiſſed, and his portion is te-come. + When we are viſit- 
ed with ſickne(s, or other afflictions, we are not to murmur as 
if we were ill uſed ; it is a mark of the general's eſteem, when 
he puts us upon a poſt of danger: we do not fay, uy captain - 
uſes me ill, but he does me honour ; and ſo ſhould we ſay, that 
are commanded to encounter difficulties, for this is our caſe 
with God Almighty, ,  - e 
What was Regulus the worſe, becauſe fortune made choice 
of him for an eminent inſtance, both of faith and patience? 
He was thrown into a caſe of wood ftack with pointed nails; 
ſo that which way ſoever he turned his body, it reſted upon 
his wounds; his eye-lids were cut off to keep him wakihg; and 
yet Mecznas was not happier upon his bed, than Regulus 
upon his rments. Nay, the world is not yet grown ſo wicked. 
as not to prefer Regulus before Mecanas; and can any man 
take that 10 be an evil, of which Providence accounted this * 
brave man worthy ? © It has pleaſed God,” ſays he, to ſin- V 
„ gle me out for an experiment of the force of human na- 1 
ture.” No man knows his own ſtrength or value, but by be- 
ing put to the proof. The pilot is tried in a ftorm ; the ſoldier 
in a battle; the rich man knows no: how to behave himſelf in 
poverty: he that has lived in popularity and applauſe, knows 
not how to bear infamy and reproach : nor he that never had 
childrer, how he would bear the loſs of them. Calamity is the 
occaſion of virtue, and a ſpur to a great mind, 'The very ap 
prehenſion of a wound ftartles a man when he firſt bears arms; 
but an old ſoldier bleeds boldly, becauſe he knows that a man | 
may loſe blood, and yet win the day. Nay, many times a ca- N 
lamity turns to our ad vantage; and great ruins have but made 
way to greater glories, The crying out of Fre have many 
times quieted a fray, and the interpoſing of a wild beaſt has 
parted the thief and the traveller; for we are not at leiſure 
for leſs miſchiefs, while we are under the apprebenfion of great- 
er. One man's hfe is ſaved by a .difeaſe ; another is arreſted, 
and taken out of the way, juſt when his houſe was falling upon 
his head. „ 1 i . 
JI o ſhew now that the favours, or the croffes of fortune, 5 
and the accidents of ſickneſs, and of health, are neither good  _; 
nor evil; God permits them indifferently, both to good and 
evil men. Ic is hard,” you will ſay, © for a virtuous man to 
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« ſuffer all ſorts of miſery, and for a wicked man not only to 
go free, but to enjoy himſelf at pleaſure.” And is it not | 
the ſame thing for men of proſtituted impudence;and wicked- . 
ness, to fleep in a whole ſkin, when men of honour and honeſ- 
ty bear arms, lie in the trenches, and receive wounds? or for 
the veſtal virgins to riſe in the night to their prayers, when 
common trumpets lie ſtretching themſelves in their beds? We 
ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, “ If T had known the will 
„ of heaven beforeT was called to it, I would have offered my- 
ſelf.” If it be the pleaſure of God to take my children, Thave 
brought them up to that end: if my fortune, any part of my 
body, or my life, I would rather preſent it than yield it up: I 
am ready to part with all, and tn ſuffer all; for I know that no- 
thing comes to paſs but what God appoints: our fate is de- 
creed, and things do not ſo much happens as in their due time 
proceed, and every man's portion of joy and forrow is prede- 
termined. 5 2 : ; 
There is nothing falls amiſs with a good man that can be 
charged upon providence ; for wicked actions, lewd thoughts, 
ambitious projects, blind luſts, and inſatiable avarice, againſt 
all theſe he is armed by the benefit of Reaſon : and do we ex- 
; pas: that God ſhould look to our luggage too, (I mean our 
bodies)? Demetrius diſcharged himſelf of his treaſure, as the 
clog and burden of his mind. Shall we wonder then, if God 
ſuffers that to befall a good man, which a good man ſometimes 
does to himſelf? I loſe a ſen, and why not ? when it may ſome- "4 
time ſo fall out, that 1 myſelt may kill him. Suppoſe he be 
baniſhed by an order of ſtate; is it not the ſame thing with a 
man's voluntary leaving of his country, and never to return? 
Mary afflictions may befall a good man, but no evil; for con- 
traries will never incorporate; all the rivers in the world are 
never able to change tne taſte or quality of the ſea. Prudence 
and religion are above accidents, and draw. good out of every 
thing; affliftion keeps a man in uſe, and makes him ſtrong, 
patient and hardy. Providence treats us like a generous father, 
and brings us up to labours, toils, and dangers: whereas the 
_ Indulgence of a fond mother makes us weak and ſpiritleſs: G 
loves us with a maſculine Id ve, and turns us looſe to injuries and 
indignities: he takes delight to ſee a brave & a good man wreſt- 
ling with evil fortune, and yet keeping himſelf upon bis legs, 
when the whole world 1s in diſorder about him. And are not we 
ourſelves delighted to ſee a bold fellow preſs with his lance upon 
a boar or a lion? and the conſtancy and reſolution of the action, 
is the grace and dignity of the ſpectacle. No man can be hap- 
Py that does not ſtand firm againſt all contingencies; and ſay 
to himſelf in all extremities, © I ſhould have been content, if 
* it might haye been ſo or ſo, but fince,it is otherwiſe * | 
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« ned, God will provide better.“ The more we truggle win 
our neceſſities, we draw the knot the harder, and the worſe it is - 
Vith us: and the more the bird flaps and flutters in the ſaare,- 
the ſurer ſhe is caught ſo that the beſt way is to ſubmit, and 
lie ſtill, under this double conſideration, “ that the proceed- 

« inzs of God are unqueſtionable, and nis decrees not to be 


« refiſted.” . 
N | CHAP, IX. _ RY 
OF LEVITY OF MIND, AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS OY A 
HAPPY LIFE. 8 | CONES 
OW, to ſum up what is already delivered, we have ſhew-_ 
ed what_happineſs is, and wherein i: confifts : That it is 
founded upon wiſdom and virtue; for fii ſt we muſt know what we 
ought to do, and then live according to that knowledge: we 
have alſo diſcourſed the helps of philoſophy, and precepts to- 
wards a happy life : the bleſſing of a good conſcience; that a X 
good man can never be miſerable, nor a wicked man happy; ; 
nor any man unfortunate: that chearfully ſubmits to Provi- 
dence. - We ſhall now examine, how it comes to paſs, that 
when the certain way to happineſs lies fo fair before us, 
men will yet fteer their courſe on the other ſide, which as 
manifeſtly leads to ruin. | PR 
There are ſome that live without any deſign at all, and only 
paſs in the world like firaws upon a river; they do not go, but 
they are carried. Others only deliberate upon the parts of 
life, and not upon the whole, which is a great error: for 
there is no diſpoſing of the circumſtances of it, unleſs we firſt 
propound the main ſcope. How ſhall any man take his aim 
without a mark? or what wind will ſerve him that is not yet 
reſolved upon his port? We live as it were by chance, and 
by chance we are governed, Some there are that torment 
themſelves afreſh with the memory of whatis paſt; © Lord! 
«* whatdid I endure? never was avy man in my condition; 
every body gave me over; my very heart was ready to 
« break,” &c. Others again afffict themſelves with the appre- _ 
hen ſion of evils to come; and very ridiculouſly both: for-the 
one does not now concern us, and the other not yet: deſide, that 
there may de remedies for miſchieſs likely to happen; for they 
give us warning by ſigns and ſymptoms of their approach, 
Let him that would be quiet, take heed not to provoke men 
that are in power, but live without giving offence ; and if we 
Cannot make all great men our friends, it will ſuffice to 
keep them from being our enemies. This is à thing we muſt 
avoidz as a mariner would do a ſtorm. A raſh ſeaman never 
conſiders what wind blows, or what courſe he ſteers, but runs 
EI + . at 
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at a venture, as if he would brave the rocks and the eddies; 
whereas he that is careful and conſiderate, informs himſelf 
before-hand where the danger lies, and what weather it is like 
to be: he conſults his compaſs, and keeps aloof from thoſe 
places that are infamous for wrecks and miſcarriages: ſo does 
a wiſe man in the common bulineſs of life; he keeps out of 
the way from thoſe that may do him hurt ; but it is a point of 
_ prudence not to let them take notice that he does it on pur- 
poſe; for that which a man ſhuns, he tacitly condemns. Let 
him have a care alſo of /eners, new/mongers, and medlers in 
other people's matters; for their diſcourſe is commonly of ſuch 
things as are never profitable, and moſt commonly dangerous 


either to be ſpoken or heard. | 

Levity of mind is a great hindrance of repoſe, and the very 
change of wickedneſs is an addition to the wickedneſs itſelf ; 
for 1: is inconſtancy added to iniquity : we relinquiſh the thing 
we ſought, and then we take it up again; and ſo divide our 
lives between our luſt and our repentances. From one ap- 
petite we paſs to another, not ſo much upon choice as for 
change; and there is a check of*conſcience that cafts a damp 
upon all our unlawful pleaſures, which makes us loſe the day 
in expectation of that night, and the night itſelf for fear of 
the approaching light. | | 

Some people are never at quiet, others are always fo, and 
they are both to blame: for that which looks like vivacity and 
induſtry in the one, is only a reſtleflneſs and agitation ; and 
that. which paſſes in the other for moderation and reſerve, is 
but a drowſy and an unaQive floth. Let motion and reſt both 
take their turns, according to the order of nature, which 
made both the day and the night: ſome are perpetually ſhift- 
ing from one thing to another; others again make their whole 
life but a kind of an uneaſy ſleep : ſome lie toſſing and turn- 
ing until very wearineſs brings them to reſt; others I cannot 
ſo properly call inconſtant as lazy: there are many proper- 
ties and diver ſities of vice: but it is one never- failing effect of 
it, to live diſpleaſed. We do all of us labour under inordi- 


nate deſires ; ve are either timorous, and dare not venture, © 


or venturirg, we do not ſucceed; or elſe we caſt ourſelves 
upon uncertain hopes, where weare perpetually ſolicitous, and 
in ſuſpence. In this diſtraction we are apt to ptopofe to 
ourſelves things diſhoneſt and hard ; and when we have taken 
great pains to no purpoſe, we come then to repent our under- 
takings; we are afraid to go on, and we can neither maſter 
our appetites, nor obey them; we live and die reftleſs and ir- 
reſolute; and, which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of 
the public, and betake ourſelves to ſolitude for relief, our 
minds are fick and wallowing, and the very houſe and walls 
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are troubleſome to us; we grow impatient and aſhamed of 
ourſelves, and ſuppreſs our inward vexation, until i: breaks 
our heart for want of vent, This 1s it that makes us ſour and 
moroſe, envious of others; and diſſatisfied with ourſelves ; un- 
til at laſt, betwixt our trouble for other people's ſucceſſes, and 
the deſpair of our own, we fall foulupon fortune and the times; 
and get into a corner perhaps, where we ſit brooding over our 
own diſquiets. In theſe diſpoſitions there is a kind of pruri- 
ginous fancy, that makes ſome people take delight in labour 
and uneaſineſs, like the clawing of an itch until the blood 
ſtarts. N 5 5 | 
This is it that puts us upon rambling voyages; one while 
by land; but ſtill diſguſted with the preſent : the town pleaſes 
us to day, and the country to-morrow ; the ſplendors of the 
count at one time, the horrors of a wilderneſs at another; 
but all this while we carry our plague about us; for it is not 
the place we are weary of, but ourſelves. Nay, our weakneſs 
extends to every thing; for we are impatient equally of toil 
and of pleaſure. This trotting of the ring, and only treading 
the ſame ſteps over and over again, has made many a man lay 
violent -hands upon himſelf.» It muſt be the change of tbe 
mind, not of the climate, that will remove the heavineſs of 
the heart; our vices go along with us, and we carry in our- 
| ſelves the cauſes of our difquiets. There is a great weight 
lies upon us, and the bare ſhocking of it, makes it the more 
uneaſy ; changing of countries, in this caſe, is not travelling, 
but wandering. We muſt keep on our courſe, if we would 
gain our journey's end.“ He that cannot live happily any 
„here, will live happily no where.” What is a man the better 
for travelling ? as if his cares could not find him out where- 
ver he goes. Is there any retiring from the fear of death 
or of torments ? or from thoſe difficulties which beſet a man 
wherever he is? It is only philoſophy that makes the mind in- 
vincible, and places us out of the reach of fortune, ſo that all 
her arrows fall ſhort of us. This is it that reclaims the rage of 
our luſts, and ſweetens theanxicty of our fears. Frequent chang- 
ing of places or councils, ſhews an inſtability of mind; and 
we muſt fix the body before we can fix the ſoul; we can hardly 
ſtir abroad, or look about us, without encountering ſomething 
or other that revives our appetites. As he would caſt off an 
unhappy love, avoids whatſoever may put him in mind of the 
perſon ; ſo he that would wholly deliver himſelf from his be- 
loved lufts, muſt ſhun all objects that may put them ia his head 
again, and remind him of them. We travel, as children. run 
up and down aſter firange fights, for novel:y not profit; we. 
return neither the better nor the ſounder; nay, and the very 
agitation hurts us. We learn to call towns and places by their 
Ok... | : - names, 
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tranſport himſelf to another place? It is go matter what manners 
we find any where, ſo long as we carry our own. But we 
have all of us a natural curioſity of ſeeing fine ſights, and of 
making new diſcoveries, turning over antiquities, learning the { 
cuſtoms of nations, S. We are never quiet; to-day we ſeek 
an office, to-morrow we are ſick of it. We divide our lives be- 
twixt a diſlike of the preſent, and a deſire of the future; but he 
that lives as he ſhould, orders himſelf fo, as neither to fear 
nor te wiſh for to-morrow : if it comes, it is welcome; but if 
not, there is nothing loſt; for that which is come, is but the 
ſame over again with what is paſt. As levity is a peroi- 
cious enemy to quiet, ſo pertinacy is a great one too. The 
one changes nothing, the other ſticks to nothing; and which 
of the two is the worſe, may be a queſtion. It is many 
times ſeen, that we. beg earneſtly for thoſe things, which, 
if they were offered us, we would refufe; and it is but 
juſt to Puniſh this eaſineſs of aſking with an equal. facilj- 
ty of granting. There are ſome things we would be thought 
to deſire, which we are ſo far from defiring that we dread them. 
I ſhall tire you,” ſays one, in the middle of a tedious ſtory, © 
No, pray be pleaſed to go on,” we cry, though we wiſhed 
His tongue out at half-way : nay, we do not deal candidly even 
wirh God himſelf. We ſhould fay to ourſrlves in theſe caſes, 
„This have I drawn upon myſelf. I could never be quiet 
© until 1 had gotten this. woman, this place, this eftate, this 
. honour, and now ſee what is come of it..“ 3 
One ſovereign remedy againſt all misfortunes, is Conſtaney 
of Mind: the changing of parties and countenances, looks as 
if a man were driven with the wind. Nothing can. be above 
him that is above fortune. It is not violence, W e. + 
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tempt or whatever elſe from without, that can make a wiſe 
man quit his ground; but he is proof againſt calamities, both 
great and ſmall: only our error is, that what we cannot do 
- ourſelves, we think nobody elſe can; ſo that we judge of the 
wiſe by the meaſures of the weak. Place.me among princes 
or among beggars, the one ſhall not make me proud, nor the 
other aſhamed : Ican take as ſound a ſleep in a barn as in a 
alace, and a bottle of hay makes me as good a lodging as a 
bed of down. Should every day ſucceed to my wiſh, it ſhould 
not tranſport me; nor would I think myſelf miſerable, if 1 
ſhould not have one quiet hour in my whole life. I will not 
tranſport myſelf with either pain or pleaſures ; but yet for all 
that, I could with that I had an eaſier game to play, and that: 
I were put rather to moderate my joys than my ſorrows. If I 
were an imperial prince, I had rather take than be taken; 
and yet I would bear the ſame mind under the chariot of my 
conqueror, that I had in my own. It is no great matter to tram- 
ple upon thoſe things that are moſt coveted or feared by the 
common people. There are thofe that will laugh upon the 
wheel, and caſt themſelves upon a certain death, only upon a 
tranſport of love, perhaps anger, avarice, or revenge; how 
much more then upon an inſtinct of Virtue, which is invincible 
and ſteady? If a ſhort obſtinacy of mind can do this, how 
much more ſhall a compoſed and a deliberate virtue,- whoſe 
{orce is equal and perpetual? ' 81 
To ſecure ourſelves in this world, firſt, we muſt aim at no- 
thing that men count worth the wrangling for. Secondly, we 
muſt not value the poſſeſſion of any thing, which even a com- 
mon tbief would think worth the ſtealing. A man's body is 
no booty. Let the way be never ſo dangerous for robberies, 
the poor and the naked paſs quietly. A plain-dealing fincerity 
of manners makes a man's lt: happy, even in deſpite of ſcorn 
and contempt, which is every clear man's fate. But we had 
better yet be contemned for ſimplicity, than lie perpetually up- 
on the torture of a counterfeit ; provided that care be taken 
not to confound ſimplicity with negligence; and it is, moreo- 
ver, an uneaſy life, that of a diſguiſe ; for a man to ſeem tobe 
what he is not, to keep a perpetual guard upon himſelf, and to 
live in fear of diſcovery. He takes every man that looks up- 
on him, for a ſpy, over and above the trouble of being put” th 
play another man's part. It is a goed remedy in ſome caſes.” 
for a man to apply himſelf to civil affairs, and public buſineſs ; 
and yet in this ſtate of life too, what betwixt ambition and ca- 
Jumny, it is hardly ſafe to be honeſt. There are indeed ſome” 
Caſes wherein a wife man will give way; but let him not yield 
over eaſily neither: if he marches-off, let him have a care f 
bis hogour, and make his — with his ſword in his _ b 
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- and his face to the enemy. Of all others a ſtudious life is the 
leſs tireſome ; it makes us eaſy to ourſelves and to others, and 
'Zains us both friends and reputation. 4 
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HE THAT PLACES HIS REST ON CONTINGENCIES, SHALL. 
| NEVER BE QUIET. 3 


NT EVER pronounce any man happy that depends upon 
1 fortune for his happineſs ; for nothing can be more pre - 
poſterous than to place the good of a reaſonable creature in 

unreaſonable things. If I have loſt any thing, it was adventiti- 

ous; and the leſs money the leſs trouble; the leſs favour the leſs 

Envy : nay, even in thoſe caſes that put us out of our wits, it 

is not the loſs itſelf, but the opinion of the loſs that troubles 
us. It is a common miſtake to account thoſe things neceſſary 
that are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon fortune for the feli- 
City of life, which ariſes only from Virtue. There is no truſt- 
ing to her ſmiles ; the ſea ſwells and rages in a moment, and 
the ſhips are ſwallowed up at night, in the very place where 
they ſported themſelves in the morning. And fortune has the 
ſame power over princes that it has over empires, over na- 
tions that it has over cities, and the fame power over cities 
that it has over private men. Where is that eftate that may 
not be followed upon the heel with famine and beggary ? that 
dignity which the next moment may not be: Jayed in the duſt 
that kingdom that is ſecure from deſolation and ruin? The 
eriod of all things is at hand, as well that which caſts out the 
ortunate, as the other that delivers the unhappy; and that 


._ which may fall out at any time, may fall out this very day. 


* What hall come to paſs I know not, but what may come to paſs 
I know : ſo that I will deſpair of nothing, but expect every 
thing: and whatſoever providence remits is clear gain. Eve- 
Ty moment, if it ſpares me, deceives me; and yet in ſome ſort 
it does not deceive me; for though I know that any thing may 
Happen, yet I know likewiſe that every thing will not. I will 
hope the beſt, and provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould 
not find fo wuch fault with fortune for her inconſtancy, when 
we ourſelves ſuffer a change every moment that ve live; only 
other changes make more noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like 
the ſhadow upon a dial; every jot as certainly, but more inſen- 


fibly. i | 
3 The burning of Lyons may ſerve to ſhew us that we are ne- 
ver ſafe. And to arm us againſt all {urpriſes. The terror of 
it muſt needs be great, for the calamity is almoſt without 
sample. If it had been fired by an enemy, the flame wars 
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hare left ſome farther miſchief to have been done by the ſol- 
diers; but to be wholly conſumed, we have not heard of ma- 
ny earthquakes ſo pernicious ; ſo many rarities to be deſtroyed 
in one night; and in the depth of peace to ſuffer ſuch an out- 
rage beyond the extremity of war; who would believe it! but 
twelve hours before ſo fair a city and none at al]! It was laid 
in aſhes in leſs time than it would require to tell the ſtory, To 
ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a calamity is hardly to be expected, and 
our wonder cannot but be equal to our grief. Let this acci- 
dent teach us to. provide 4 8 7 all poſſibilities that fall within 
the power of fortune. All external things are under her do- 
minion ; one while ſhe calls our hands to her aſliftance ; another 
while ſhe contents herſelf with her own force, and deftroys us 
with miſchiefs of which we cannot find the author, No time, 
place, or condition, is excepted ; the makes our very pleaſures 
painful to us; ſhe makes war upon us in the depth of peace 
and turns the means of our ſecurity into an occaſion of fear; 
ſhe turns a friend into an enemy, and makes a foe of a compa- 
nion; we ſuffer the effects of war without an adverſary; and 
rather than fail, our felicity ſhall be the cauſe of our deſtructi- 
on, Left we ſhould either forget or neglect her power, every 
day produces ſomething extraordinary. She perſecutes the 
molt temperate with ſickneſs, the ſtrongeſt conſtitution with the 
pthiſic; ſhe brings the innocent to paniſhment, and the moſt 
retired ſhe aſſaults with tumults. Thoſe glories that have 
_ grown up with many ages, with infinite labour and expence, 

and under the favour of many auſpicious providences, one 
day ſcatters and brings to nothing. He that pronounced a day, 
nay, an hour, ſufficient for the deftr uion of the greateſt em- 
pire; might have fallen to a moment, It were, ſome comfort 
yet to the frailty of mankind, and of human affairs, if things 
might but decay as flowly as they riſe ; but they. grow by de- 
grees, and they fall to ruin in an inſtant. There is ao felici- 
ty in any thing either private or public; men, nations, and ci- 
ties, have all their fate and periods; our very entertainments 
are not without terror, and our calamity. riſes there where we 
leaſt expect it. Thoſe kingdoms that ſtood the ſhock both of 
foreign wars. and civil, come to deſtruRion without the fight of 
an enemy. Nay, we are to dread our peace & felicity more than 
violence, becauſe we are taken unprovided ; unleſs in a ſtate of 
peace we do the duty of men in war, and fay to ourſelves, Mal. 
foever may be, will be. T am to day fate and happy in the love of my 
couptry; I am to-morrow banithed ; to day in pleaſure, peace, 
health; to morrow broken upon the wheel, led in triumph and 
in the agony of ſickneſs, Let us therefore .prepare for a ſhip- 
wreck in the port, ahd for a tempeſt in a calm. Oae violence 
Arrives me from wy country, 8 raviſhes that from me; 
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and that very place where a man can hardly paſs this day for a 
crowd, may to morrow be a deſert,” Wherefore let us ſet be- 
fore our eyes the whole condition of human nature, and con- 
ſider aswell what may happen, as what commonly does. The 
| way to make future calamities eaſy to us in the ſufferance, is to 
make them familiar to us in the contemplation. How many 
cities in Aſia, Achaia, Aſſyria, Macedonia, have been ſwal- 
lowed up oy earthquakes ! Nay, whole-countries are loſt, and 
large provinces laid under water; but time brings all things to 
an end, for all the works of morcals are mortal: all poſſeſſions 
and their poſſeſſors, are uncertain and periſhable ; and what 
wonder 1s it to loſe any thing at any time, when we muſt one 
day loſe all? | | 
That which we call our own is but lent us; and what we 
have received gratis, we muſt return without complaint. That 
which fortune gives us this hour, ſhe may take away the next; 
and he that truſts to her favours, fhall either find himſelf de- 
ceived, or if he be not, he will at leaſt bs troubled becauſe he 
may be ſo, There is no defence in walls, fortifications, and 
engines, againſt the power of fortune ; we muſt provide our- 
Telves; within, and when we are ſafe there, we are in- 
vincible: we may be battered, but not taken. She throws her 
gifts among u3, and we-ſweat and ſcuffle for them; never con- 
ſidering how few are the better for that which is expeRed by 
all. 3 are tranſported with what they get, others terment- 
ed for what they miſs; and many times there is a leg or an 
arm broken in a conteft for a counter. She gives us honours, 
riches, favours, only to take them away again; either by vio- 
lence or treachery : ſo that they frequently turn to the damage 
of the receiver. She throws out baits for us, and ſets traps as 
we do for birds and beaſts; her bounties are fnares, and lime- 
twigs tous; we think that we take, but we are taken. If they 
had any thing in them that were ſubſtantial, they would ſome 
time or other fill and quiet us; but they ſerve only to provoke 
our appetite, without any thing 'more than pomp and ſhew to 
allay it, But the beſt of it is, if a maa cannot mend bis 
fortune, he way yet mend his manners, and put himſels 
fo far out of her reach, that whether the gives or takes, it 
hall be all one to us; for we are neither the greater for the 
one, nor the lefs for the other. We call this a dark room, or. 
a light one; vhen it is in itſelf neither the one nor the other, 
but only as the day and the night renders it. And ſo it is in 
riches, firength of body, beauty, honour, command, and like- 
wiſe in pain, ſickneſs, baniſhment, death; which are in tbem- 
ſelves middle and tndifferent things, and only good or bad as 
they are influenced by Virtue. To weep, lament, and groan, 
is to renounce our duty; and it is the fame weakneſs on ws 
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other fide to exult and rejoice; I would rather make my for- 
tune than expect it: being neither depreſſed with her injuries, 
nor dazzled with her ſavours. When Zeno was told, that 
all his goods were drowned ; © Why then,” ſays he, fortune 
« has a mind to make me a philoſopher.” It is a great matter 
for a man to advance his mind above hey threats or flatteries ; 
for he that has once gotten the better of her, is fafe for ever. 
It is ſome comfort yet to the unfortunate, that great men 
lie under the laſh for company ; and that death ſpares the pa- 
Jace no more than the cottage ; and that whoever is above me, 
hag a power alſo above him. Do we not daily ſee funerals 
without trouble, princes depoſed, countries depopulated, towns 
ſacked ; without ſo much as thinking how ſoon it may be our 
own caſe? Whereas, if we would but prepare and arm our- 
ſelves againſt the imquities of fortune, we ſhould never be ſur- 
priſed, When we ſee any man baniſhed, beggared, tortured, 
we are to account, that though the miſchief fell upon another 
it was levelled at us. What wonder is it, if of ſo many thou- 
ſand of dangers that are conſtantly hovering about us, one 
comes to hit us at laſt? That which befalls any man, may be- 
fall every man; and then it breaks the force of a preſent cala- 
mity, to provide againſt the future, Whatſoever our lot is 
we muſt bear it: as ſuppoſe it be contumely, cruelty, fire, 
ſword, pains, diſeaſes, or a prey to wild beaſts: there is no ſtrug- 
gling, nor any remedy but moderation. It is to no purpoſe to 
bewailany part of our life, when life itſelf 1s miſerable through- 
out ; and the whole flux of it only a courſe of tranſition from 
one misfortune to another. A man may as well wonder, that 
he ſhould be cold in winter, ſick at fea, or have bis bones. 
clattered together in a waggon, as at the encounter of ill ac- 
cidents and croſſes in the paſſage of human life; and it is in 
vain to run away from fortune, as if there were any hidisg- 
place where ſhe could not find us; or to expect any quiet 
from her, for ſhe makes life a perpetual ftate of war, without 
ſo much as any reſpite or truce. 'This we may conclude upon 
that her empire is but imaginary, and that whoſoever ſerves 
her, makes himſelf a voluntary ſlave ; for © the things that 
te are often contemned by the inconfiderate, and always by 
e the wiſe, are in themſelves neither good nor evil;” as plea- 
ſure and pains; proſperity and adverſity; which can only 
operate upon our outward condition without any proper and 
neceſſary effect upon the mind. | 3 | 
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CAP. II. 


A SENSUAL LIFE IS A MISYRABLE ITI. 


T HE- ſenſuality that we here treat of, falls naturally under 


the head of luxury; which extends to all the exceſſes of 


gluttony, luſt, effeminacy of manners; and in ſhort, to what- 


ſoever concerns the over-great care of the carcaſs. OILS 
To begin now with the pleaſures of the palate ; (which deal 
with us like Egyptian thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe they em- 
brace), what ſhall we ſay of the luxury of Nomentanus and 
Apicius, that entertained their very ſouls in the kitchen; they 
have the choiceſt muſic for their ears; the moſt diverting ſpec- 
tacles for their eyes; the choiceſt variety of meats and drinks 
for their palatey. What is all this, I ſay, but a-merry madne/s ? 
It is true, they bave their delights, but not without heavy and 
anxious thoughts, even in their very ehjoyments; beſide that 
they are followed with repentance, and their frolics are little 
more than the laughter of ſo many people out of their wits. 
Their felicities are full of di:quiet, and neither fincere nor 
well- grounded; but they have need of one pleaſure to ſupport 
another: and of new prayers to forgive the errors of their 
former. Their life muſt needs be wretched, who get with 
great pains, what they keep with greater, One diverſion over- 
takes another: hope excites hope; ambition begets ambition; 


ſo that they only change the matter of their miſeries, without 


ſeeking any_ end of them : and ſhall never be without either 
proſperous or unhappy cauſes of diſquiet. What if a body 
might have all the pleaſures in the world for the aſking? Who 


woule fo much unman himſelf, as by accepting of them, to 


deſert his ſoul, and become a perpetual flave to his ſenſes 2 
Thoſe falſe and miſerable palates, that judge of meats by the 
price and difficulty, not by the healthfulneſs or tafte ; they 
vomit that they may eat; and they eat that they may fetch it 
up again. Trey crois the ſeas for rarities, and when they have 
ſwallowed them, they will not fo much as give them time to di- 
geſt. Whereſoever nature has placed men, ſhe has provided 


them aliment : but we rather chuſe to irritate hunger by ex- 


pence, than to allay it at an eaſier rate. What is it that we 
ve” the ſeas for, or arm ourſelves againſt men and beaſts ? 


To what end do we toil, and labour, and pile bags upon bags? 


We may enlarge our fortunes, but we cannot obr bodies; ſo 
that it does but ſpill, and run over, whatſoever we take more 
than we can hold. Our forefathers (by the force of whoſe 
Virtues we are now ſupported in our vices) lived every jot as 
well as we, when they provided, and dreſſed their own meat 
with their own hands; lodged upon the ground, and were not 
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as yet come to the vanity of gold and gems : when they ſwore- 
by their earthen gods, and kept their oath, though they died 
for it. Did not our Conſuls live more happily, when they 
cooked their own meat with thoſe victorious hands that had 
conquered ſo many enemies, and won ſo many laurels? Did 
they not live more happily, I ſay, than our Apicius, (that 
corrupter of youth, and plague of the age he lived in), who 
after he had ſpent a prodigious for:une upon his belly, poifoned 
himfelf for fear of ſtar ving, when he had yet two hundred & fifty 
thouſand crowns in his coffers? Which may ſerve to ſhew vs, 

that it is the mind, and not the ſum, that makes any man rich: 
when Apicius with all this treaſure counted hunſ-lt in a ſtate 
of beggary ; and took poiſon to avoid that condition, which 
another would have prayed for. But why do we call it poiſon, 
which was the wholeſomeſt draught of his life? His daily 
gluttony was poiſon rather, both to himſelf and others. Hig 
oſtentation of it was intolerable; and ſo was the infinite pains 
he took to miſlead others by his example, who went even fat 
enough of themſelves without driving. 

It is a ſhame for a man to place his felicity in thoſe entertain- 
ments and appetites that are ſtronger in brutes. Do not beaſts 
eat with a better ſtomach? Have they not more ſatisfaction in 
their luſts? And they have not only a quicker reliſh of their 
pleaſures, but they enjoy them without either ſcandal] or re- 
morſe. If ſenſuality were happinels, beaſts were happier than 
men; but human felicity is lodged in the ſoul, not in the fleſh. 
They that deliver themſelves up to luxury, are ſtill either tor- 
mented with too little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally 
miſerable, by being either deſerted or overwhelmed : they are 
like men in a dangerous ſea; one while caſt a-dry upon 2 
rock, and another while ſwallowed up in a Whirlpool; and all 
this from the miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing good from evil. The 
huntſman that with much labour and hazard takes a wild beaſt. 
runs as great a Tiſk afterwards in the keeping of him; for 
many times he tears out the throat of his maſter; and it is 
the ſame thing with inordinate pleaſures : the more in number, 
and the greater they are, the more general and abſolute a ſlave 
is the ſervant of them. Let the common people pronounce 
him as happy as they pleaſe, he pays his liberty for his delights, 
and ſells himſelf for what he buys. „ 8 

Let any man take a view of our kitchens, the number of our 
cooks, and the variety of our meats; will he not wonder to 
ſee ſo much proviſion made for one belly ? We have as many 
diſeaſes as we have cooks or meats ; and the ſervice of the ap- 
petite is the ſtudy now in vogue. To ſay nothing of our trains 
of lacqeys, and our troops of caterers and ſewers : Good 


God! that ever one belly ſhould employ ſo many people; how 
Be 8 | : | nauſeous 
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nauſeous and fulſome are the ſurfeits that follow theſe exceſſes? 
Simple meats are out of faſbion ; and all are collected into one; 
ſo that the cook does the office of the ſtomach, nay, and of the 
teeth too, for the meat looks as if it were chewed before hand : 
Here is the luxury of all taftes in one diſh, and more like a vomit 
than a foup. From theſe compounded diſhes ariſe compounded 
diſeaſes, which require compounded medicines. It is the ſame 
thing with our minds, that it is with our tables; fimple vices. 
are cufable by ſimple counſels, but a general diſſolution of 
manners is hardly overcome: we are over-run with a public, 
as well as with a private madneſs. The phyſicians of old un- 
derſtood little more than the virtue of ſome herbs to ſtop blood, 
or heal a wound; and their firm and healthful bodies needed 
little more before they were corrupted by luxury and pleaſure ; 
"andwhen it came to that once, their buſineſs was not to lay 
hunger, but to provoke it by a thouſand inventions and ſauces, 
Thar which was aliment to a craving ſtomach, is become a 
burden to a full one. From hevce come paleneſs, trembling ; 
and worſe effects from crudities than famine; a weakneſs in the 
joiats, the belly ftretched, ſuffuſion of choler, the torpor of 
the nerves, and a palpitation of the heart, To ſay nothing of 
megrims, torments of the eyes and ears, headach, gout, 
ſcurvey, ſeveral ſorts of fevers and putrid ulcers, with other 
diſeaſes that are but the puniſhment of luxury. So long as 
dur bodies were hardned with labour, or tired with exerciſe or 
hunting, our food was plain and ſimple; many - diſhes have 
made many diſeaſes, | | 8 
It is an ill thing for a man not to know the meaſure of his 
ſtomach; nor to conſider, that men da many things in their 
drink that they are aſhamed of ſober; drunkenneſs being 
nothing elſe but a voluntary madneſs. It emboldens men to 
do alf forts of miſchiefs; i: both irritates wickedneſs and diſ- 
covers it; it does not make men vicious, but it ſhews them to 
be ſo. It was in a drunken fit that Alexander killed Clytus. 
Tt makes him that is inſolent prouder; him that is cruel fiercer; 
it takes away all ſhame. He that is peeviſh breaks out pre- 
ſently into ill words and blows. The leacher, without any re- 
gard to decency or ſcandal, turns up his girl in the mai ket- 
5 4 5 A man's tongue trips, his head runs round, he ſtaggers 
n his pace. To ſay nothing of the crudities ard diſeaſes that 
Follow upon this diſtemper. Con ſider the public 'miſchiets it _ 
has done. How many warlike natior.s and ftrong cities, that 
have ſtood invincibleto attacks and fieges, has drunkenneſs over- 
come? Is it not a great honour to drink the company dead? a 
magnificent virtue to ſwallow more wine than the reſt, and yet 
at laſt to be outdone by a hogſhead? What ſhall we ſay of 
thoſe men that invert the offices of day and night? as ii our 
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eyes were only given us to make uſe of in the dark, Is it day? 
« It is time to go to bed.” Is it night? ©. It is time to riſe.” Is 
it toward morning ? © Let us go to ſupper.” When other peo- 
ple lie down, they riſe and lie till the next night to digeſt the 
debauch of the day before. It is an argument of clownery, 
to do as other people do. Luxury ſteals upon us by degrees; 
firſt, it ſhews itſelt in a more than ordinary care of our bodies; 
it lips next into the furniture of our houſes; and it gets then 
into the fabric, curioſity, and expence of the houſe itſelf. It 
appears, laſtly, in the fantaſtical exceſſes of our tables. We 
change and ſhuffle our meats, confound our ſauces, ſerve that 
in firſt, that uſed to be the laſt, and value our diſhes, not for 
the taſte, but for therarity. Nay, we are ſo delicate, that we 
muſt be told when we are to eat or J1ink ; when we are hungry 
or weary ; and we cheriſh ſome vices as proofs and arguments 
of our happineſs. The moſt miſerable mortals are they that 
deliver themſelves up to their palates or to their luſts: the 
pleaſure is ſhort, and turns preſently nauſeous, and the end of 
it is either ſhame or repentance. It is a brutal entertainment, 
and unworthy of a man, to place his felicity in the ſervice of 
his ſenſes. s to the wrathful, the contentious, the ambitious, 
though the diſtemper be great, the offence has yet ſomething in 
it that is manly : but the baſeſt of proſtitutes are th'oſe that 
dedicate themfetves wholly to luſt ; what with their hopes and 
fears, anxiety of thought, and perpetual diſquiets, they are 
never well, full nor faſting. | 
What a deal of buſineſs is now made about our houſes and 
diet, which were at firſt both obvions and of little expence ? - 
Luxury led the way, and we have employed our wits in the 
aid of our vices. Firſt, we defired ſuperfluities, our next 
ſtep was to wickedneſs, and, in concluſion, we delivered up 
our minds to our bodies, and ſo became ſlaves to our appetites, 
which before were our ſervants, and are now become our maſ- 
ſters. What was it that brought us to the extravagance of 
_embroideries, perfumes, tire-women, G. We paſſed the bounds 
of nature, and laſhed out into ſuperfluities ; inſomuch, that it 
is now a days only for beggars and clowns to content themſel- 
ves with what is ſufficient : our luxury makes us infolent and 
mad. We take upon us like princes, and fly out for every 
trifle, as if there were life. and death in the caſe.” What a 
madneſs is it for a man - to lay out an eſtate upon a table or a 
cahinet; a patrimony upon a pair of pendants, and to inflame 
the price of curioſities, according to the hazard eicher of 
breaking or lofing of them? To wear garments that will nei- 
ther defend a woman's body, nor her modeſty ; ſo thin that 
one would make a conſcience of ſwearing ſhe were not naked; for 
the hardly ſhews more in the privacies of her amour than in 
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things which are light and vain, for felicities. 


public? How lon g ſhall we covet and oppreſs, enlarge our poſ- 


ſeſſions, and account that too little for one man, which was 


formerly enough for a nation? And our luxury is as infati- 


able as our avarice. Where is that lake, that'ſea, that foreſt, 
that ſpot of land, that is not ranſacked to gratify our palate ? 


Tbe very earth is burdened with our buildirgs ; not a river, 


not a mountain eſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould be ſuch 
boundleſs deſires in our little bodies! Would not fewer lodg- 
ings ſerve us? We lie but in one, and where we are not 
that is not properly ours. What with our hooks, ſnares, 


nets, dogs, &c. we are at war with all living creatures; and 


nothing comes amiſs but that which is either too cheap or too 
common; and all this is to gratify a fantaſtical palate. Our 
a varice, our ambition, our luſts, are ir ſatiable; we enlarge our 
poſſeſſions, ſwell our families, we rifle ſea and land for matter 


of o1nament and luxury. A bull contents himſelf with one 


meadow ; & one foreſt is enough for a thouſand elephants ; but 
the little body of a man devours more than all other living 
creatures. We do not eat to ſatisfy hunger but ambition; we 
ale dead while we are alive, and our houſes are fo much eur 


_ tombs, that a man might write our ep77aphs upon our very 
doors. | 


A voluptuous perſon, in fine, can neither be a good man, 
a good patriot, nor a good friend; for he is tranſported with 


his appetites, without conſidering that the lot of man is the 


law of nature. A good man (like a good ſoldier) will ſtand 
his ground, receive wounds, glory in his ſcars, and in death 
Itſelf, love his maſter for whom he falls; with that divine pre- 


. Cept always in his mind, * Follow good” whereas he that com- 
plains, laments, and groans, muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his 
dat) though in ſpite of his heart. Now, what a madneſs is it 
for a mano chuſe rather to be lugged than to follow, & vainly 


to contend with the calamities of human life? Whatſoever islaid 
upon us by neceſſity, we ſhould receive generouſly; for it is foo- 
liſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. We are born ſubjects, 
and to obey God is perfect liberty. He that does this, ſhall be 


free, ſafe and quiet; all his actions ſhall ſucceed to his wiſh : : 


and what can any man defire more, than to wapt nothing from 


without, and to have all things defirable within himſelf ? Plea- 


ſures do but weaken our minds, and ſend us for our ſupport to 
fortune, who gives us money only as the wages of ſlavery. 


We muft ſtop our eyes and our ears. Ulyſſes had but one 


rock to fear, but human life has many. Every city, nay, 
every man is one, and there is no truſting even to our neareſt 
friends. Deliver me from the ſuperſtition of taking thoſe 
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"+," "CRAP. XIE EE 
AVARICE AND AMBITION. ARE INSATIABLE AND RESTLESS, 


HE man that would be truly rich muſt not increaſe his 
1 forture, but retrench his appetites : for riches are not 
only ſuperfluous, but mean, and little more to the poſſeſſor 
than to the looker on. What is the end of ambition and ava- 
rice, when at beſt we are but Rewards of what we falfely call 
our own ? All thoſe things that we purſue with ſo mech ha- 
zard and expence of blood, as well to keep as to get, for which 
we break faith and friendſhip, what are they but the mere 
depgſita of fortune? and not ours, but already inclining to- 
ward a new maſter. There is nothing our own but that which 
we give to ourſelves, and of which we have a certain and an 
inexpugnable poſſeſſion, Avarice is ſo inſatiable, that it is 
not in the power of liberality to content it; and our deſires are 
ſo boundleſs, that whatever we get is but in the way to getting 
more without end: and ſo long as we are ſolicitous for the in- 
creaſe of wealth, we loſe the true uſe of it, and ſpend our time 


in putting out, and paſſing our accounts, without calling in any 


ſubſtantial benefit, either to the world or to ourſelves. What 
is the difference between old men and children ? the, one cries 
for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and ſilver; the one 


ſets up courts of juſtice, hears and determines, acquits and 


condemns in jeft, the other in earneſt ; the one makes houſes 
of clay, the other of marble; ſo that the works of old 
men are nothing in the world but the progreſs and improve- 
ment of childrens errors; and they are to be admoniſh- 
ed and puniſhed too like children, not in revenge for jnju- 
Ties received. but as a correction of injuries done, and tp 
make them give over. There is ſome ſubſtance yet in gald 
and ſilver; but as to judgments, and ſtatutes, procuration, 
and continuance-money, theſe are only the viſions and dreams 
of avarice. Throw a cruſt of bread to a dog, he takes it open 
mouth'd, ſwallows it whole, and preſently gapes for more: juſt 
ſo do we with the gifts of fortune, down they go without chew» 


ing, and we are immediately ready for another chop. But 


What has avarice now to do with gold and ſilver, that is fo 
much oytdone by curioſities of a far greater value? Let us no 
longer complain, that there was not a heavier load laid up- 
on thoſe precious metals, or that they were not buried deep 
enough, nn we have found out ways by war and parchments 
and by bloody uſurious contracts, to undo ene another. It is 
remarkable, that providence has given us all things for our 
advantage near at hand ; but iron, gold, and filver (being both 
the inftruments of blood and laughter, and the price of it), 
pature has hidden in the bowels of the earth, : | 
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There is no avarice without ſome puniſhment, over and 


above that which it is co itſelf. How miſerable is it in the de- 


ſire ? how miſerable even in the attaining of our ends? For 
money is a greater torment in the poſſeſſion, than it is in the 
purſuit. The fear of loſing it is a great trouble, the loſs of it 
a greater, and it is made a greater yet by opinion. Nay, even 
in the caſe of no direct loſs at all, the covetous man loſes what he 
does not pet: It is true, the people call the rich man a happy 
man, and wiſh themſelves in his condition; but can any con- 
dition be worſe, than that which carries vexation and envy 
along with it? neither is any man to boaſt of his fortune, his 
herds of cattle, his number of ſlaves, his lands and palaces; 
for comparing that which he has, to that which he farther co- 
vets, he is a beggar. No man can poſſeſs all things, but any 
man may contemn them; and the contemp: of riches is the 
neareſt way to the gaining of them. 

Some magiſtrates are made for money, and thoſe commonly 
are bribed with money. We are all curned merchants and 
Jook not into the quality of things, but into the price of them; 


for reward we are pious, and for reward again we are impious. 


We are honeſt ſo long as we may thrive upon it; but if the 
devil himſelf give better wages, we change our party. Our 
arents have trained us up into an admiration of gold and 
Liver, and the love of it is grown up with us to that degree, 
that when we would ſhew our gratitude to heaven, we make 
reſents of thoſe metals. This is it that makes poverty look 
ke a curſe and a reproach ; and the poets help it forward; 
the chariot of the ſun muſt be all of gold; the beſt of times 
muſt be the golden age, and thus they turn the greateſt miſery 
of Nantind into the greateſt bleſſing, _ . 45 
Neither does avarice make us only wohappy in ourſelves, 
but malevolent alſo to mankind. The ſoldier wiſhes for war; 
the huſbandman would have his corn dear ; the lawyer prays 
for diſſention ; the phyſician for a ſickly year; he that deals 
in curioſities, for luxury and exceſs, makes up his fortune out 
of the corruptions of the age, High winds and public confla- 
grations, make work for the carpenter and bricklayer, and 
one man lives by the loſs of another; ſome few perhaps have 


the fortune to be detected, but they are all wicked alike. A 
great plague makes work for the ſexton bad 

_ wholſgever gain by the dead, has not much kindneſs for the li- 
_ wing. Demades of Athens condemned a fellow tha: ſold neceſ- 


in one word, 


ſaries for funerals, upon proof that he wiſhed to make himſelf 


a fortune by his trade, which could not be but by a great mor- 

- tality*: but perhaps he did not ſo much defire to have many 
cuſtomers, as to fell dear and buy cheap: beſides, that all of 

- that trade might have been condemned as well as he, What 


ſoeyere_ 
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ſoever whets our appetites, flatters and depreſſes the mind, and, 


by Cilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing it up, and then filling 
and.deluding it with vanity. - | "WT 


To proceed now from the moſt proſtitute of all vices,ſenſuality | 


and avarice, to-that which paſſes in the world for the moſt ge- 
nerous, the thirſt of glory and dominion. If they that run 
mad after wealth and honour, could but look into the hearts of 
them that have already gained theſe points, how would it ftar- 
tlethem to ſee thoſe hideous cares and crimes, that wait on am- 
bitious greatneſs; all thoſe acquiſitions that dazzle the eyes of 
the vulgar, are but falſe pleaſures, ſlippery and uncertain. 
'They are atchieved with labour, and the very guard of them 
is painful. Ambition puffs us up with vanity and wind ;and 
we are equally troubled, either to ſee any one before us, or 
nobody behind us; ſo that we lie under a double envy, for 
whoſoever envies another, is alſe envied himſelf. What mat- 
ters it how far Alexander extended his conqueſts, if he was 


not yet ſatisfied with what he bad? Every man wants as much 


as he covets; and it is loſt labour, to pour into a veſſel that 
will never be full. He that had ſubdued ſo many princes and 
nations, upon the killing of Clytus, (one friend), and the loſs 
of Hypheſtion, (another), delivered himſelf up to anger and 
ſadneſs; and when he was maſter of the world, he was yet a 


ſla ve to his paſſions. Look into Cyrus, Cambyſes, ard the 


whole Perſian line, and you ſhall not find ſo much as one man 
of them that died fatistied with what he had gotten. Ambition 
aſpires from great things to greater; and propounds matters 
even impoſſible, when it has once arrived at things beyond ex- 
peRation. It is a kind of dropſy ; the more a man drinks the 
m te he covets. Le: any man but obſerve the tumults, and 
t! 2 crowds that attend palaces ; what affronts muſt we endure 


to be admitted, and how much greater when we are in? The 


paſſage to Virtue is fair, but the way to greatneſs is craggy, 
and it ſtands not only on a precipice, but upon ice too; and yet 
it is a hard matter to convince a man that his ſtation is Wippery, 
or to prevail upon him not to depend upon his greatneſs ; but 
all ſuperfluities are hurtiul. A rank crop lays the corn; too 
great a burden, of fruit breaks the bovgh ; and our minds may 
be as well overcharged with an immoderate happineſs, Nay, 

though we ourſelves would be at reſt, our fortune will not ſuſ- 


fer it: the way that leads to honour and riches leads to trou- 


bles, and we find the cauſes of our ſorrows in the very ohjects 


of ourdehghts. What joy is there in feaſting and luxury; in 


ambition and a crowd of clients; in the arms of a miſtreſs, or 
in the vanity of an unprofitable knowledge? Theſe ſhort and 
falſe pleaſures deceive us; and, like drunkenneſs, revenge the 


| jolly madneſs of 0s hour with the nauſeous and fad eee: 
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of many. Ambition is like a gulf, every thing is ſwallowed up 
in it and buried, beſide the dangerous conſequences of it ; for 
that which one has taken from all, may be eaſily taken away 
again by all from one. It was not either virtue or reaſon, but 
the mad love of a deceitful greatneſs, that animated Pompey 
in his wars, either abroad or at home. What was it but his 
ambition that hurried him to Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, 
when he was too great already in every body's opinion but his 
own? And the ſame motive had Julius Cæſar, who could not, 
even then brook a ſuperior himſelf, when the commonweakh 
had ſubmitted unto two already. Nor was it any inftinQ of vir- 
tue that puſhed on Marius, who, at the head of an army, was 
himſelf yet led on under the command of ambition : but he 
came at laſt to the deſerved fate of other wicked men, and to 
drink himſelf of the ſame cup that he had filled to others, 
We impoſe upon our reaſon, when we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
tranſported with titles ; for we know, that they are nothing 
but a more glorious ſound : and ſo for ornaments and gildings, 
though there may be a luſtre to dazzle our eyes, our underſtand- 
ing tells us yet, that it. is oply outſide, and that the matter un- 
der it, is only coarſe and common, 8 | 
I will never envy thoſe, that the people call great and hap- 
py. A ſound mind is not to be ſhaken with a popular and vain 
applauſe ; nor is it in the power of their pride to diſturb the 
ſtate of our happineſs. An honeſt man is known now a-days_ 
by the duſt he raiſes upon the way, and it is become a point of 
honour to over-run people, and keep all ata diſtance; though he 
that is put out of the way, may perchance be happier than he 
that takes it. He that would exerciſe a power profitable to 
himſelf, and grie vous to nobody elſe, let him practiſe it upon 
bis paſſion. They that have burnt cities, otherwiſe in vincible 
driven armies before them, and bathed themſelves in human 
blood; after tha: they have overcome all open enemies, they 
bave been vanquiſhed by their luſt, by their cruelty, andwith- 
out reſiſtance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the madneſs of 
laying kingdoms waſte, He began with Greece, where he was 
brought up; and there he quarried himſelf 11pon that in it 
which was beft ; he enſlaved Lacedemon, and filenced Athens; 
nor was he content with the deſtruction of thoſe towns, which 
His father Philip had either conquered or bought; but he made 
himſelf the enemy of human. nature; and like the | worſt of 
| beaſts, he worried what he could not eat. Felicity is an unqui- 
et thing; it torments itſelf and puzzles the brain. It makes 
ſome people ambitious, others luxurious; it puffs up ſome 
and ſoftens others; only (as it is wich wine) ſome heads bea 
ir better than others; but it diſſolves all. Greatneſs ſtands 
upon a precipice; and if proſperity carries a man wh bo 
tte 
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little beyond his poiſe, it overbears and daſhes him to pieces. 
It is a rare thing for a man in a great fortune, to lay down his 
happineſs gently ; it being a common fate, for a man to ſink 
under the weight of thoſe felicities that raiſe him. How many 
of the nobility did Marius bring down to herdſmen, and 


other mean offices? Nay, in the very moment of our deſpiſing * 


ſervants, we may be made ſo ourſelves. 


— 


_ CHAP. XIII. 
HOPE AND FEAR ARE THE BANE OF HUMAN ITT. 


e. can be ſaid to be perfectly happy, that runs the 
| riſk of diſappointment; which is the caſe of every man 
that fears or hopes for any thing. For hope and fear, how diſtant 
ſoever they may ſeem to be the one from the other, they are 
both of them yet coupled in the ſame chain, as the guard and 
the priſoner ;_ and the one treads upon the heel of the other. 
The reaſon of this is obvious, for they are paſſions that look 
forward, and are ever ſolicitous ſor the future; only e is 
the more plauſible weakneſs of the two, which in truth, upon 


the main, are.inſeparable; ſor the one cannot be without the 


other,: but where the hope is ſtronger than the fear, or the fear 
than the hope, we call it the one or the other; tor without fear 
it were no longer hope, but certainty; as without habe it were uo 
longer fear, but deſpair, We may come to underſtand, whes 
ther our diſpates are vain or no, if we do but conſider, that 
we are either troubled about the preſent, the future, or beth. 
If the preſent, it is eaſy to judge, and the future is uncertain. 


It is a fooliſh thing to be miſerable beſore hand, for fear of mi- 
ſery to eome ; for a man loſes the preſent which he might en- 
joy, in expectation of the future; nay, the fear of Iofing avy- 


thing is as bad as the loſs itſelf. I will be as prudent as I can, 
but not timorous or careleſs: and I will bethink myſelf, and 
forecaſt what inconveniencies may happen, before they come. 
It is true, a man may fear, and yet not be fearful : which is no 
more, than to have the affection of fear, without the vice of it; 
but yet a frequent admittance of it runs into a habi:. It is a 
ſhameful and unmanly thing to be doubtful, timorous, and un- 
certain; to ſet one ſtep forward, and another backward ; and 
to be irreſolute. Can there be any man ſo fearfu}, that had 
not rather fall once, than hang always in ſuſpence ? | 

Our miſeries are endleſs, if we ftand in fear of all poſſibili- 
ties ; the beſt way in ſuch a caſe, is to drive out. one nail with 
another, and a little to qualiſy fear with hope; which may 
ſerve to palliate a misfortune, though not to cure it. There 


ts not any thing that we fear, which is ſo certain to come, as it 
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is certain things which we do fear, will not come; but we are 
loath to oppoſe our credulity when it begins to move us, and 
foto bring our fear to the teſt. Well! but, what if the thing 
we fear ſhould come to paſe ?“ Perhaps it will be the better for 
us. Suppoſe it to be death itſelf, why may it not prove the 
glory of my life ? Did not poiſon make Socrates famous? And 
was not Cato's ſword a great part of his honour? «© Do we 
fear any misfortune to befall us?“ We are not preſently ſure 
that it will happen, How many deliverances have come un- 
looked for? And how many miſchiefs that we looked for, have 
never come to paſs? It is time enough to lament when it comes, 
and in the interim to promiſe ourſelves the beſt. What do I 
know, but ſomething or other may delay or divert it? Some 
have eſcaped out of the fire; others, when a houſe has fallen 
over their head, have received no hurt : one man has been 
ſaved when a ſword was at his throat; another has been con- 
demned, and outlived his headſman : ſo that ill fortune, we lee, 
as well as good, hasher levities : peradventure it will be, per- 
adventure not; and_until it comes to paſs, we are not ſure of 
it: we do many times take words in a worſe ſenſe than they 
_ were intended, and imagine things to be worſe taken than they _ 
are, It is time enough to bear a misfortune when it comes, 
without anticipating it. AEM 
He that would deliver himſelf from all apprehenſions of the 
future, let him firſt take for granted, that all fears will fall up- 
on him; and then examine and meaſure the evil that he fears, 
which he will find to be neither great nor long. Beſide, that 
the ills which he fears he ray ſuffer, he ſuffers in the very fear 
of them. As in the ſymptoms of an approaching diſeaſe ; a 
man ſhall find himſelf lazy and liftleſs; a wearineſs in his limbs 
with a yawning, and ſhuddering all over him: ſo it is in the caſe 
of a weak mind; it fancies misfortunes, and makes a man wret- 
ched before his time. Why ſhould I torment myſelf at preſent 
with what perhaps may fall out fifty years hence? This kumour 
is a kind of voluntary difeaſe, and an induſtrious contrivance 
of our own unhappineſs, to complain of au affliction that we do 
not feel. Some are not only moved with grief itſelf, but with the 
mere opinion of it; as children will ſtart at a ſhadow, or at the 
ſight of a deformed perſon. If we ſtand in fear of violence 
from a powerful enemy, it is ſome comfort to us, that whoſoe- 
ver makes himſelf terribleto others, is not without fear himſelf; 
the leaſt noiſe makes a lion ſtart; and the fierceſt of beaſts 
whatſoever enrages them, makes them tremble too: a ſhadow, 
a voice, an unuſual odour rouſes them. HEE? = 
"The things moſt to be feared, I take to be of three kinds; 
, want, fickneſs, and thoſe violences that may be impoſed upon 
us by a /irong hand. The laſt of theſe has the 1 _—_ 
| 4 1 ecaule 
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becauſe it comes attended with noiſe and tumult: whereas the 
incommodities of poverty and diſeaſes are more natural, and 
ſteal upon us in ſilence, without any external eirc umſtances of 


horror: but the other marches in pomp, with fire and ſword, 
gibbets, racks, hooks; wild beaſts to devour us, ſtakes to empale 
us; engines to tear us to pieces; pitched bags to burn. us in, 
and a thouſand other exquiſite inventions of cruelty. No 
wonder then, if that be the moſt dreadful to us, that preſents 
itſelf in ſo many uncouth ſhapes; and by the very ſolemnity 
is rendered the moſt formidable. The more inſtruments of bo- 
dily pain the executioner ſhews us, the more frightful he makes 


himſelf; for many a man that would have encountered death in 


any generous form with reſolution enough, is yet overcome with 
the manner of it. As for the calamities of hunger and thirſt, 
inward ulcers, ſcorching fevers, tormenting fits of the ſtone, 
I look upon theſe miſeries to be at leaſt as grievous as any of 
the reſt ; only they do not ſo much affect the fancy, becauſe 
they lie out of fight. Some people talk high of dangers 
at a diſtance; but (like cowards) when the executioner comes 
to do his duty, and ſhew us the fire, the axe, the ſcaffold, and 
death at hand, their courage fails them, upon the very pinch, 
when they have moſt need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope), captivi- 
ty, fire, are no new things to us ; the falls of houſes, funerals 
and conflagrations, are every day before our eyes. 'The 
man that I ſupped with laſt night, is dead before morning; why 
ſhould I wonder then, ſeeing ſo many fall about me, to be hit 
at Jaſt myſelf ? What can be greater madneſs, than to cry aut, 
„ Who would have dreamed of this?“ And why not, I be- 
ieech you? Where is that eſtate that may not be reduced to 
beggary; that djgnity which may not be followed with baniſh- 


ment, diſgrace, and extreme contewpt! That kingdom 


that may not ſuddenly fall to ruin; change its maſter and 
be depopulated? That prince that may not paſs the hand 
of a common hangman; that which is one man's fortune may he 
another's ; but the foreſight of calamities to come, breaks the 


violence of them. _ - - 
| CHAP. XIV, 


IT IS ACCORDING TO THE RUR OR FALSE ESTIMATE or 
THINGS, THAT WE ARE HAPPY OR MISERABLE, 


OW many things are there that the fancy makes terrible 
by night, which the day turns 1nto ridiculous? What is 


there in labour or in death that a man ſhould be afraid of? 


they are much lighter in act than in contemplation ; and we 
may contemn them, but we wall not: fo that it is not becauſe 
they are bard that we * but they are hard becauſe 
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we are firſt afraid of them. Pains, & other violences of fortune, are 
the ſame thing to us that goblins are ts children: we are more 
feared with them than hurt. We take up our opinions upon 
" truſt, and err for company, ſtill judging that to be beft 
that has moſt competitors. We make a falſe calculation of 
matters, becauſe we adviſe with opinion, avd not with nature; 
and this miſteads us to a higher efleem for riches, honour, ang 
Power, than they are worth: we have been uſed to admire. 

and recommend them, and a private error is quickly turned 
into a public. The greateſt and the ſmalleſt things are equally 
hard to be comprehended; we account many things grear, for 
want of underſtanding what effeQually is ſo; and we reckon 
other things to be /all, which we find frequently to be of tne 

| higheſt value. Vain things only move vain minds. The ac- 


_ eidents that we ſo much boggle at, are not terrible in them- 


ſelves, bet they are made ſo by our infirmities ; but we conſult 
rather what we hear than what we feel, without examining, 
_ oppoſing, or diſcuſſing the things we fear; ſo that we either 
mand ſtill and treiable, or elſe directly run for it; as thoſe 
tioops did, that, upon the raiſing of the duſt, took a flock of 
| ſheep for the enemy. When the body and mind are corrept- 
ed, it is no wonder if all things prove intolerable; and not be- 
cauſe they ate fo in truth, but becauſe we are diſſolute and foo- 
liſh: for we are infatuated to ſuch a degree, that betwixt the com- 
mon madneſs of men and that which falls under the care of the 
phyſician, there is but this difference, the one labours of a 
_ diſeaſe, and other of a falſe opinion. | 5 
. The Stoics hold, that all thoſe torments that commonly draw 
from us groans and ejaculations; are in themſelves trivial and 
contemptible. But theſe high-flown expreſfions apart, (how 
true ſoever), let us diſcourſe the point at the rate of ordinary 
men and no: make ourſelves miferable before our time; for the 
things we apprehend to be at hand may poſſibly never come to 
paſs. Some things trouble us more than they ſhould, other 
things ſooner ; and ſome things again diſorder us that ought 
not to trouble us at all: ſo that we either enlarge, or create, 
or anticipate our diſquiets. For the firft part, let it reſtas a 
matter in controverſy; for that which I account light, another 
perhaps will judge inſupportable: one man laughs under the 
laſh, and another whines for a fillip. How fad a calamity is 
voverty to one man, which to another appears rather deſirable 
than inconvenient? For the poor man, who has nothing to 
Io ſe, hag nothing to fear; and he that would enjoy himſelf to 
the Aatisfation of his ſoul, muſt be either poor indeed, or at 
leaſt look as if he were ſo. Some people are extremely deject- 
ed with ſickneſs and pain: whereas Epicurus bleffed his fate, 


.-_ vith his laſt breath, in the acuteſt torments of the Kone ima- 


ginable. 
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ginable. And ſo for baniſhment, which to one man is ſo grie- 
vous, and yet to another is no more than a bare change of 
place ; a thing that we do every day for our health, pleaſure, 
nay, and upon the account even of common buſineſs. Ho- 
terrible is death to one man, which to another appears the 
greateſt providence in nature, even toward afl ages and con- 
ditions ? I: is the wiſh of ſome, the relief of many, and the 
end of all, It fets the flave at liberty, carries the baniſhed 
man home, and places all mortals upon the ſame level: in ſo- 
much, that lite itſelf were puniſhment without it, When I ſee 
tyrants, tortures, violences, the proſpe& of death is a conſo- 
lation to me, and the only remedy againſt the injuries of life. 
Nay, fo great are our miſtakes in the true eſtimate of things 
that we have hardly done gay thing that we have not had rea- 
ſon to wiſh undone ; and we have found the things we feared 
to be more deſirable than thoſe we coveted. Our very prayers. 
have been more pernicious than the curfes of our enemies ; and 
we mult pray again to have our former prayers forgiven. 
Where is the wiſe man that wiſhes to himſelf the wiſhes of his 
mother, nurſe, or his tutor; the worſt of enemies, with the . 
intention of the beſt of friends? We are uncone if their 
prayers be heard; and it is our duty to pray that they may 
not; for they are no other than well meaning execrations., 
They take evil for good, and one with fights with another ; 
give me rather the contempt of all thoſe things whereof they 
wiſh me the greateſt plenty. We are equally hurt by ſome 
that pray for us, and by others that curſe us; the one imprints 
in us a falſe fear, and the other does us miſchief by a miſtake; 
ſo that it is no wonder if mankind be miſerable, when we are 
| brought up from the very cradle under the imprecations of 
our parents. We pray for trifles, without ſo much as think- 
ing of the greateſt bleſhngs; and we are not aſhamed many 
times to aſk God for that, which we ſhould bluſh to own to our 
neighbour, -_ | If 
It is with us as with an innocent that my father had in his 
family; ſhe fell blind on a ſudden, and nobody could perſuade 
her ſhe was blind. She could not endure the houte# ſhe 
cried, © it was ſo dark,“ and was fill calling to go abroad. 
That which we laughed at in her, we find to he true in our- 
ſelves; we are coyetous and ambitious ; but the world ſhall 
never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute it to the 
place: nay, we are the worſe of the two; for that blind fool 
called for a guide, and we wander about without one, It is a 
hard matter to cure thoſe that will not believe they are ſick. 
We are aſhamed to admit a maſter, and we are too old to learn 
Vice ſtill goes before virtue; ſo that we have two works to do; 
ye muſt caſt off the one; and learn the other. By one evil we 
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make way to another, and only ſeek things to be avoided, or 
thoſe of which we are ſoon weary. That which ſeemed too 
much when we wiſhed for it, proves too little when we have it; 
and it 1s vot as ſome imagine, that felicity is greedy, but it is 
little and narrow, and cannot ſatisfy us. That which we take 
to be very high ata diſtance, we find to be but low when we 
come at it. And the buſineſs is, we do not underſtand the true 
ſtate of things : we are deceived by rumours; when we have 
gained the thing we aimed at, we find it to be either ill or 
empty: or perchance leſs than we expect, or otherwiſe perhaps 
great, but not good, | 
4 {ſy CHAP. XV, 
THE BLESSINGS. OF TEMPERANCE AND MODERATION, 
11 is not any thing that is neceſſary to us but we 
have it either cheap or gratis; and this is the proviſion 
that our heavenly Father has made for us, whoſe bounty was 
never wanting to. our needs. It is true, the belly craves and 
calls upon us, but then a ſmall matter contents it: a little 
bread and water is ſufficient, and all the reſt is bat ſuperflu- 
ous. He that lives according to reaſon ſhall never be poor, 
and he that governs his life by opinion ſhall never be rich ; for 
nature is limited, but fancy is boundleſs. As for meat, clothes, 
and lodging, 3 little feeds the body, and as little covers it: ſo 
that if mankind would only attend human nature, without ga- 
ping at ſuperfluities, a cook would be found as needleſs as a 
. ſoldier; for we may have neceſſaries upon very eaſy terms; 
whereas we put ourſelves to great pain for exceſſes. When we 
are cold we may cover. ourſelves with ſkins of beaſts ; and 


. againſt violent heats, we have natural grottos ; or with a few 


ofiers, and a little clay, we may defend ourſelves againſt all 
ſeaſons. Providence has been kinder to us than to ſeave us 
live by our wits, and to ſtand in need.of invention and arts, 
It is only pride and curioſity that involves us in difficulties: if 
nothing will ſer ve a man but rich clothes and furniture, ſtatues 
and plate, a numerous train of ſervants, and the rarities of all 
nations; it is not fortune's fault, but his own, that he is not 
ſatisfied ; for his deſires are inſatiable, and this is not a thirſt 
but a diſeaſe ; and if he were maſter of the whole world, he 
would be ſtill a beggar. It is the mind that makes us rich and 
bappy, in what condition ſoever we are; and money ſignifies - 
no more to it, than it does to the Gods: if the religion be ſin- 
cere, no matter for the ornaments : it is only luxury and ava- 
rice that makes poverty grievous to us; for it is a very 
ſmall matter that does our buſineſs; and when we have provi- 
_ ded againſt cold, hunger, and thirſt, all the reſt is Pr 5 
ä R 4 
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and exceſs ; and there is no need of expence upon foreign de- : 
licacies, or the artifices of the kitchen. What is he the worſe 


for poverty, that deſpiſes theſe. things: nay, is he not rather 
the better for it, becauſe he is not able to go to the price of 


them? For he is kept ſound whether he will or no; and that 


which a man cannot do, looks many times as if he would net. 


When I look back into the moderation of paſt ages, it makes 
me aſhamed to diſcourſe, as if poverty had need of any conſo- 
lation; for we are now come to that degree of intemperauce, 
that a fair patrimony is too little for a meal. Homer had but, 


one ſervant, Plato three, and Zeno (the maſter of the maſcu- 
line ſect of Stoics) had none at all. The daughters of Scipio 
had their portions cut of the common treaſury, for their father 
left them not worth a penny : how bappy were their huſbands 


that had the people of Rome for their father-in-law 2 Shall any 


man now contemn poverty after theſe eminent examples, which 

are ſufficient not only to juſtify, but to recommend it? Upon 
Diognes's only ſervant running away from him, he was told 
where he was, and perſuaded to fetch him back again: What,” 


ſays he, can Manes live without Diogenes, and not Diogenes 


without Manes ?” and ſo let him go. The piety and modera- 
tion of Scipio has made his memory more venerable than his 
arms; and more yet afcer he left his country, than while he 


defended it; for matteis were come to that paſs, that either 


Scipio muſt be iazyrious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe 
bread and water, fo a temperate man, is as good as a feaſt; 
and the very herbs of the field yield a nouriſhment to man, as 
well as to beaſts. It was not by choice meats and perfumes 


that our forefathers recommended themſelves, but in virtuous _ 
actions, and the ſweat of honeſt, military, and of manly la- 


bours. | | 


While nature lay in common, & all her benefits were promiſcu- | 


ouſly enjoyed, what could be happier than the ſtate of man- 
kind ? when people lived without avarice or envy ? What could 
be richer than when there was not a poor man to be found in the 
world; So ſoon as this impartial bounty of Providence came tobe 
reſtrained by covetouſneſs, & that particulars appropriated that 
to themſelves, which was intended for all, then did poverty creep 
into the world, when ſome men, by defiring more than came 


to their ſhare, loſt their title to the reſt ; a loſs never to be re- 


paired, for though we may come yet to get much, we once had 
all. The fruits of the earth were in thoſe days divided among 
the inhabitants of it, without either want or exceſs. So long 
as men contented themſelves with their lot, there was no vio- 


lence, no engroſſing or hiding of thoſe benefits for particular 


advantages, which were appointed for the community; but 
every man had as much care for his neigbbour as for” himſelf. 
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No arms or bloodſhed, no war but with wild beaſts: but un- 
der the protection of a wood or a cave, they ſpent their days 
without cares, and their nights without groans ; their inne- 
cence, was their ſecurity and their protection. There was as yet 
no beds of ſtate, no ornaments of pearl and embroidery ; nor 
any of thoſe remorſes that attend them; but the heavens were 
their canopy, & the glories of them their ſpectacle. The motions 
of the orbs, the courſes of the ſtars, and the wonderful order 
of Providence, was their contemplation. There was no fear 
of the houſe falling, or the ruſtling of a rat behind the arras ; 
they had no palaces then like cities; but they had open air, and 
breathing rooms, cryſtal fountains, refreſbing ſh des, the 
meadows drefled up in their native beauty, and ſuch cottages 
as were according to nature, and wherein they lived contented- 
Iy, without fear either of lofing or of falling, Theſe people lived 
without either ſolitude or fraud; and yet I muſt call them ra- 
ther happy than wiſe. - That men were generally better before 
they were corrupted than after, I make no doubt; and I am apt 
to believe, that they were both ſtronger and hardier too; but 
their wits. were not yet come to maturity; for nature does not 
give virtue; and it is a kind of art to become good. They 
bad not as yet torn up the bowels of the earth for gold, ſilver, 
or precious ſtones; and ſo far were they from killing any man, 
as we do, for a ſpectacle, that they were not as pet come to it 
either in fear or anger; nay, they ſpa red the very fiſhes. But 
after all this, they were innocent becauſe they were ignorant; 
and there is a great difference betwixt not knowing how to of- 
fend and not being willing ta doit, They had, in that rude 
life, certain images and reſemblances of virtue, but pet they 
fel] ſhort of virtue itſelf, which comes only by inftitution, learn- 
ing, and ſtudy, as it is perfected by practice. It is indeed the 
end for which we were born, but yet it did not come into the 
world with us; and in the beſt of men before they are inſtruct- 
ed, we find rather the matter and the ſeeds of virtue, than the 
virtue itſelf. It is the wonderful benignity of nature, that 
has laid open to us all things that may do us good, and only hid 
thoſe things from us that may hurt us; as if ſhe durſt not truſt 
us with gold and falver, or with iron, which is the inſtrument 
- of war, and contention for the other. It is we ourſelves that 
have drawn out of the earth both the cau/es and the inſlruments 
of bur dangers; and we are ſo vain as to ſet the higheſt eſteem 
von thoſe things to which nature has aſſigned the loweſt place. 
What can be more coarſe and rude in the mine, than theſe 
precious metals; or more flaviſh and dirty, than the people 
that dig and work them? and yet they defile our minds more 
than our bodies, and make the poſſe ſſor fouler than the artificer 
at them. Rich men, in fine, are only the greater flaves; 
both the one and the other wants a great deal. Happy 
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Happy is that man that eats only for hunger, and drinks on- 
ly for thirſt; that ſtands upon his own legs, and lives by Rea» 
ſon, not by example; and provides for uſe and neceſſity, not 

for oftentation and pomp. Let us curb our appetites, encou -; 
rage Virtue, and rather be beholden to ourſelves for riches 
than to fortune, who, when a man draws himſelf into a Darrow 
compaſs, has the leaft mark at him, Let my bed be plain and 
clean, and my clothes ſo too; my ment without much expence, 
or many waiters, and neither a burden to my purſe nor to my 
body, not to go out the ſame way it came in. 'That which is 
_ too little for luxury, is abundantly enough for nature. The 
end of eating and drinking is ſatiety; now, what matters it 
though one eats and drinks more, and another leſs, ſo long as 
the one is not a-hungry, nor the other a-thirſt? Epicurus, 
that limits pleaſure to nature, as the. Stoics do Virtue, is un- 
doubtedly in the right; and thoſe that cite him to authonſe 
their voluptuouſneſs, do exceedingly miſtake him, and only 
ſeek a good authority for an evil cauſe : for their pleaſures of 
floth, gluttony, and luſt, have no affinity at all with his pre- 
cepts or meaning. It is true, that at firſt fight his philoſophy 
ſeems effeminate ; but he that looks nearer him, will find him 
to be a very brave man only in a womaniſn dreſs. | 
It is a common odjection I know, that theſe philoſophers do 
not live at the rate they talk ; for they 'can flatter their ſuperi- 
ors, gather eftates, and be as much concerned at the loſs of 
fortune, or of frienes, as other people; as ſenſible of re- 
proaches, as luxurious in their eating and drinking, their 
furniture, their houſes; as magnificent in their plate, ſer- 
vants, and officers ; as profuſe and curious in their gardens, 
Sc. Well! and wha: of all this, or if it were twenty times 
more? lt is ſore degree of Virtue for a man to condemn him- 
ſelf; and if he cannot come up to the beſt, to be yet better 
than the worſt ; and if he cannot wholly ſubdue his appetites, 
however to check and diminiſh them. If I do not live as I 
preach, take notice that I do not ſpeak of myſe}f, but of Vir- 
tue; nor am I fo much offended with other mens vices as with 
my own. All this was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: nor 
is any Virtue ſo ſacred as to eſcape malevolence. The cynic 
Demetrius was a great inftar.ce of ſrverity and mortificaticn z 
and one that impofed upon himfelf neither to poſſeſs any thing; - 
nor fo much as to aſk it; and yet he had this /c put upon 
him, that his profeſſion was poverty, not Nirtus. Plato is blem 
ed for ting money; Ariſtotle for receiving it; Democritus 
for neglecting it; Epicurus for confuming it. How happy were 
we if we could but come to imitate theſe mens vices; fer if we 
knew our own condition, we ſhould find work enough at home. 
But we are like people that are making merry at a play, er a 
FF | ta vern, 
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tavern, when their own houſes are on fire, and yet they know 
nothing of it. Nay, Cato himſelf was ſaid to be a drunkard; 
but drunkenne/s itſelf ſhall ſooner be proved to be no crime, 
than Cato diſhoneſt. They that demoliſh temples, and over- 
turn altars, ſhew their good will, though they. can do the gods 
no hurt; and ſo it fares with thoſe that invade the reputation 
of great men. If the profeſſors of Virtue, be as the world 
calls them, avaritious, libidinous, ambitious ; what are they 
then that have a deteſtation for the very name of it? but 
malicious natures do not want wit to abuſe honeſter men than 
themſelves. It is the practice of the multitude, to bark at 
eminent men, as little dogs do at ſtrangers ; for they look upon 
other mens Virtues, as the upbraiding of their own wicked- 
neſs. - We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that are good; if 
not, let us paſs them over; but however, let us ſpare ourſelves ; 
for beſide the blaſpheming of Virtue, our rage is to no purpoſe, 
But to return now to my tet. 5 
Me are ready enough :o limit others, but loath to put bounds 
and reftraint upon ourſelves; though we know that many times 
a greater evil is cured by a leſs; and the mind that will not 
be brought to Virtue by precepts, comes to it 1 by 
neceſſity. Let us try a little to eat upon a joint ſtool, to ſerve 
ourſelves, to live within compaſs, and accommodate our clothes 
to the end they were made for. Occaſional experiments of 
our moderation, give us the beſt proof of our firmneſs and 
Virtue. ' A well-goveraed appetite is a great part of liberty; 
and it is a bleſſed lot, that fince no man can have all things 
that he would have, we may all of us forbear defiring what we 
have not. It is the office of temperance to over-rule us in 
our pleaſures: ſome ſhe rejeRs, others ſhe qualifies, and 
keeps within bounds ; Oh ! the delights of reſt, when a man 
comes to be weary ; and of meat when he is heartily hungry! 
I have learned (ſays our author) by one journey, how many | 
things we have that are ſuperfluous, and how eaſily they may 
be ſpared ; for when we are without them, upon neceſſity, we 
do not ſo much as feel the want of them. This is the ſecond. 
bleſſed day (ſays he) that my friend and I have travelled toge- 
ther: one waggon carries ourſelves and our ſervants; my 
mattreſs lies upon the grourd, and I upon that; our diet an- 
- ſwerable to our lodgings; and never without our figs and our 
table-bocks. The muleteer without ſhoes; and the mules, 
| 128 only prove themſelves to be alive by their walking. In this 
179 - equipage I am not willing, I perceive, to own myſelf, but as 
| often as we happen into better company, I preſently fall a 
bluſhing; which ſhe ws, that I am not yet confirmed in thoſe 
things which I approve and commend: I am not yet come to 
_ own my irugality ; for he that is aſhamed to be ſeen in a mean 
Ss 3 es 3 : condition, 
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condition, would de proud of a ſplendid one. I value myſelf 
upon what paſſengers think of me, and taciely renounce my 
principles; whereas 1 ſhould rather litt up my voice to be 


heard by mankind, and tell them, « You are all mad; your 
minds are ſet upon ſuperfluities, and you value no man for 
« his Virtues.” IT came one night weary home, and threw my- 
ſelf upon the bed, with this conſideration about me: There 
« is nothing ill that is well taken.“, My baker tells me, he has 


no bread ; but ſays he, I may get ſome of your tenants, though 


I fear it is not good. No matter ſaid I, for I will ſtay until it 
be better ; that is to ſay, until my ſtomach will be glad of 
worſe. It is diſcretion ſometimes to practiſe temperance, and gc- 


cuſtom ourſelves to a little; for there are many difficulties, yoth - 


of time and place, that may force us upon it. When we come 
to the matter of patrimony ; how ftrialy do we examine what 
every man is worth, before we will truſt him with a penny : 


3» 


« Such a man,” we cry, © has a great eſtate, but it is ſhrewdly 


„ rowed money; a numerous family, but he does not keep 
« touch with his creditors; if his debts were paid, he would 
„not be worth a groat.” Why do we not take the ſame 
courſe in other things, and examine what every man is worth ? 
It is not enoughto have a long train of attendants, vaſt poſ- 
ſeſſions, or an incredible treaſure in money and Jewels; a man 
may be poor for all this. There is only this difference at beſt ; 
one man borrows of the aſarer, and the other of fortune. What 
ſignifies the carving or gilding of the chariot ; is the maſter 
ever the better for it? | 

We cannot cloſe up this chapter with a more generous 11-- 
ſtance of moderation, than that of Fabricius. Pyrrhus tempt- 
ed him with a ſum of money to betray his country; and Pyr- 
rhus's phyſician offered Fabricius, tor a ſum of money, to 
poiſon his aer; but he was too brave, either to de overcome 


by gold, or to overcome by poiſon; ſo that he refuſed the mo- 
ney, and adviſed Pyrrhus to have a care of treachery ; and 


this in the heat too of a licentious war: Fabricius valued him- 


ſelf upon his poverty, and was as much above the thought of 


riches, as of poiſon. © Live Pyrrbus,“ ſays he, * by my friend- 
„ ſhip; and turn that to thy ſatisſaction, which was before.thy. 


trouble, that is to ſay, that Fabricius could not be corrupted.” '_ 


CHAP. XVI. 


CONSTANCY OF MIND GIVES A MAN REPUTATION, AND 
MAKES HIM HAPPY IN DESPITE OF ALL MISFORTUNE. 


2 duty of man may be reduced to the two points 
of abſtinence and ae temperance In proſperity, and 


. 


* incumbered; a very fair houſe, but it was built with bor- 
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ccurage in adver/ity, We have already treated of the former; 


and the other follows now ein courſe, 3 

Epicurus will have it, that a wiſe man will Bear all infuries; 
but the Stoics will not allow thoſe things to be injuries u hich 
Epicurus calls ſo. Now, betwixt 7he/e two, there is the ſame 
difference that we find betwixt two gladiators; the one receives 
wounds, but yet maintains his ground, the other tells the peo- 
ple when he is in blood, that ff is but @ ſcratch, and will not ſuf- 


ler any body to part them. An 7n/xry cannot be received, but 


it muſt be done: but it may be done, and yet not received: as a 
man may be in the water and not ſwim, but if he ſwims, it is 

reſumed that he 1s in the water, Or if a blow or a ſhot be 
Lvelled at us, it may fo happen that a man may miſs his aim, 


or ſome accident interpofe that may divert the miſchief. That 


which is hurt is paſſive, and infertor to that which hurts it. 
But you will ſay, that Socrates was condewned and put to 
death, and ſo received an injury; but I anſwer, that the ty- 


rants did him an injury, and yet he received none. He that 
ſteals any thing from me, and hides it in my own houſe, though 


IT have not loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it. He that lies with his 
own wife, and takes her for another woman, though the woman 
be honeſt, the man is an adulterer. Suppoſe a man gives me 
a draught of yoiſon, and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill 
me, his guilt is never the Jeſs for the diſappointment, He that 


makes a paſs at me Is as much a murderer, though I put it by, 


as if he had ſtruck me to the heart. It is the intention, not 
the effect, that makes the wickedneſs. He is a thief that has 
the will of killing and flaying, before his hand is dipt in blood; 


as it is ſacrilege, the very intention of laying violent hands 


upon holy things. If a philoſopher be expoſed to torments, 
the axe over his head, his body wounded, his guts in his hands 


I Vill allow him to groan ; for Virtue itſelf cannot diveſt him 


of the nature of a man; but if his mind ſtand firm, he has 


_ diſcharged his part. A great mind enables a man to maintain 
| his ſtation with honour ; ſo that he only makes uſe of what he 


meets in his way, as a pligrim that would fain be at his jour- 
ney's end. ED: 

It is the excellency of a great mind to a/f nothing, and to 
want nothing; and 'to ſay, © I will have nothing to do with 
fortune, that  repulſes Cato, and prefers Vatinius.“ He 
that quits his hold, and accounts any thing good that 1s not 
honeft, runs gaping after caſaalties, ſpends bis days in anxie- 
ty, and vain expeRation ; that man is miſerable. And yet it 
is hard, you will ſay, to be baniſhed or caſt into priſon ; nay, 
What if it were to be burnt, or any other way deſtroyed? We 
ha ve examples in all ages, and in all caſes, of great men that 
have triumphedvver all misfortunes. Metellus ſuffered exile 
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reſolutely; Rutilius chearfuily ; Socrates di tputed in the dun- 
geon, and though he might have made his eſcape, reſuicd it; to 
ſhew the world how eaſy a thing it was to ſubdue the two great 
terrors of mankind, d:ath and a fail. Or what ſhall we ſay of 
Mucius Scevola ; a man only of a military courage, and with- 
out the help either of philoſophy or letters; who, when he 
found that he had killed the ſecretary, inftead of Porſenna 
(the prince), burnt bis arm to aſhes for the miſtake ; and held 
his arm in the flame until it was taken away by kis very ene- 
mies. Porſenna did more eaſily pardon Mucius for bis intent 
to kill him, than Mucius forgave himſelf for miſſing of 
his aim. He might have done a luckier thing, but never a 
braver. | | 
Did not Cato, in the laſt night of his life, take Plato to bed 
with him, with his ſword at his bed's head; the one that he 
might have death at his will, the other that he might have it 
in his power; being reſolved that no man ſhould be able to ſay, 
either that he killed or that he ſaved Cato? So ſoon, as he 
had compoled his thoughts, he took his fword ; “ Fortune,” 
ſays he; © I have hitherto fought for my country's liberty, 
and for my own, and only that I might live free among free- 
„ men; but the cauſe is now loſt, and Cato ſafe,“ With that 
wofd be caſt himſelf upon his ſword; and after the phyſicians 
that preſſed in upon him had bound up his wound, he tore it 
open again, and ſo expired with the ſame greatneſs of ſoul that 
he lived. But theſe are the examples, you will ſay, of men 
famous in thei: generations. Let us but conſult hiſtory, and 
we {hall find, even in the moſt effeminate of nations, and the moſt 
diſſolute of times, men of all degrees, ages & fortunes, nay, even 
wemen themſelves, that have overcome the fear of death : 
which, in truth, is ſo little to be feared, that, duly conſider- 
ed, it is one of the greateſt benefits of nature. It was as great 
an honour for Cato, when his party was broken, that he him- 
ſelf ſtood his ground, as it would have been if he carried the 
day, and ſettled an univerſai peace; for it is an equal prudence 
to make the beſt of a bad game, and to manage a good one, 
The day that he was repulſed he played, and the night that he 
- killed himſelf he read, as valuing the loſs of his life and the miſ- 
fing of an office, at the ſame rate. People, I know, are apt 
to pronounce upon other men's infirmities by the meaſure of 
their own, and to think it impoſſible that a man ſhould be con- 
tent to he burnt, wounded, killed, or ſhackled, though in ſome 
caſes he may. It is only for a great mind to judge of great 
things; for otherwiſe, that which is our infirmity will ſeem to 
be another body's, as a ſtreigbt ſtick in the water appears to 
be crooked : he that yields, draws upon his own head his own 
ruin; for we are ſure to 857 the better of fortune, if we do 
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but ſtruggle with her. Fencers and wreſtlers, we ſee what 


blos and bruiſes they endure, not only for honour but for ex- 


erciſe. If we turn our backs once, we are routed and pur- 


ſued ; that man only is happy that draws good out of evi!, that 


ſtands faſt in his judgment, and unmoved with any external 
violence: or however ſo little moved, that the keeneſt arrow 
in the quiyer of fortune is but a prick of a needle to him, ra- 
ther than a wound ; and all her other weapons fall upon him 
only as hail upon the roof of a houſe, that crackles and ſkips 
off again, without any damage to the inhabitant. 

A. generous and a clear ſighted young man will take it for a 
e to encounter ill fortune. It is nothing for a man to 
old up his head in a calm; but to maintain his poſt when all 
others have quitted their ground, and there to ſtand upright 
where other men are beaten dawn, this is divine and praiſe-wor- 


thy. What ill is there in torments, or in thoſe things which we 
commonly account grievous croſſes? The great evil is the want 


of courage, the bowing and ſubmitting to them, which can ne- 
ver happen toa wiſe man; for he ſtands upright under any 
weight; nothing that is to be borne diſpleaſes him; he knows 
his ſtrength, and whatſoever may be any man's lot, he never 
.complains of, if it be his own. Nature, he ſays, deceives no- 


body; ſhe does not tell us whether our children ſha} be fair or 
. foul, wiſe or fooliſh, good ſubjeQs or traitors, nor whether 


our fortune ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not judge of a man 
by his ornaments, but ſtrip bim of all the advantages and the 
2mpoſtures of fortune ; nay, of his very body too, and Jook 
into his mind. If he can ſee a naked ſword at his eyes without 
ſo much as winking; if he makes it a thing indifferent to him, 
Whether his life go out at his throat or at his mouth; if he can 


hear himſelf ſentenced to torments or exiles, and under the ve- 


ry hand of the executioner ſay thus to himſelf, All this I am 


u provided for, and it is no more than a man that is to ſuffer 


* the fate of humanity.” This is the temper of mind that 
ſpeaks a man happy; and without this, all the confluences of 
external comfores ſignify no more than the perſonating of a 
king upon the ſtage ; when the curtain is drawn we are play- 
ers again. Not that I pretend to exempt a wiſe may out of the 
number of men, as if he had no ſenſe of pain. But I reckon 


him as compounded of body and ſoul : the body is irrational 


and may.be galled, burnt, tortured ; but the rational part is 
fearleſs, invincible, and not to be ſhaken. This is it that I 
reckon upon as the ſupreme good of man; which, until ite be 
perſected, is but an unſteady agitation of thought, and in the 
perfection an immoveable ſtability. I: is not in our gontenti- 
ons with fortune as in thoſe of the theatre, where we may 
throw down our arms, and pray for quarter; but here we mb 
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die firm and reſolute. There veeds no encouragement to thoſe 
things which we are inclined'to by a natural inſtinct, as the pre- 
ſervation of ourſelves with eafe and pleaſure; but if it comes 
to the trial of oer faith by torments, or of our courage by 
wounds, theſe are difficulties that we muſt be armed againſt 
by philoſophy and precept: and yet ah this is no more 
than what we were born to, and no matter of wonder at all; 
ſo that a wiſe man prepares himſelt for it, as expecting that 
whatſoever may be, w:ll be. My body is frail, and liable not on- 
ly to the impicthons of violence, but to affliftions allo, that 
naturally ſucceed our pleaſures. - Full meals briag crudities ; 
debauchery & drinking make the hands to ſhake, and the knees 
to trembla. It is only the ſurprize and newneſs of the thing 
which makes that misfortune terrible, which, by premeditation, 
might be made eaſy to us; for that which ſome people make 
light by ſufferance, others do by forefight.. Whatſoever is 
neceſſary, we muſt bear patiently. It is no new thing to die, 
no new thing to mourn, and no new thing to be merry again. 
Muſt J be por / I ſhall have company: in bani/ement? I will 
think myſelf born there. If I die, I ſhall be no more fick; and 
it is a thing I can do but once. | | ns | 

Let us never wonder at any thing we are born to; for no 
man has reaſon to complain, where we are all in the ſame con- 
dition. He that eſcapes, might have ſuffered; and it is but 
equal to ſubmit to the law of mortality. We muſt undergo the 
colds of winter, the heats of ſummer, the diſtempers of the air, 
and diſeaſes of the body. A wild beaſt meets us in one place, 
and a man that is more brutal in another; we are here aſſault- 
ed by fire, there by water. Demetrius was referved by Provi- 
dence for the age he lived in ; to ſhew, that neither the times 
could corrupt him, nor he reform the people. He was a man of 


an exact judgment, ſteady to his puypoſe, and of a ſtrong elo- 


quence; not finical in his words, but his ſenſe was maſculine. 
and vehement. He was ſo qualified in his life and diſcourſe, 


that he terved both for an example, ard a reproach. It fortune 


ſhould have offered that man the government and the poſſeſſion 
of the whole world, upon condition not to lay it down again; 
dare ſay he would have refuſed it; and thus have expoſtulated 
the matter with you. Why ſhould you tempt a freeman to 
« put his ſhoulder under a burden ; or an honeft man to polſute 
„ himſelf. with the dregs of mankind ? Why do you offer me 
the ſpoils of princes, and of nations, and the price not on- 
ly of your blood, but of your ſouls ?? It is the part of a great 
wind to be temperate in proſperity, reſolute in adveriity ; to 
deipiſe what the vulgar admire; and to prefer a mediocrity to 
an exceſs, Was not Socrates oppreſſed with poveity, labour, 
nay, and the worſt oi wars in-his own family, a fierce and 
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turbulent woman to his wife? Were not his children indocible, 
and like their mother? after ſeven agd twenty years ſpent in 
arms, he fell under a flavery to the zhzrty tyrants, and moſt of 
them his bitter enemies; he came at laſt to be ſentenced as a 
. « yiolator of religion, a corrupter of youth, and z common 
enemy to God and man.” After this he was impriſoned and 
put to death by poiſon, which was all ſo far from working up- 
on his mind, that it never ſo-much as altered his countenance. 
We are to bear ill accidents, as unkind ſeaſons, diſtempers, or 
diſeaſes ; and why may we not reckon the actions of wicked men 
even among thoſe accidents; their deliberations are not coun- 
ſels, but frauds, ſnares, and inordinate motions of the wind; 
and they are never without a thouſand pretences and occaſions 
of doing a man miſchief, They have their informers, their 
knights of the peſt ; they can make an intereſt with powerful 
men, and one may be robbed as well upon. the Bench, as upon 
the high-way. They lie in wait for advantages, and live in 
perpetual agitation, betwixt hope and fear; whereas he that is 
truly compoſed, will ſtand all ſhocks, either of violences, flat- 
teries, or menaces, without perturbation. It isan inward fear 
that makes us curious after what we hear abroad. | 
It is an error to attribute either good or 217 to fortune; but the 
matter of it we may; and we ourſelves are the occaſion of it, 
beipg in effect, the artificers cf our own happineſs or miſery ; 
for the mind is above fortune; if that be evil, it makes every 
thing elſe ſo too; but if it be right and fincere, it corrects what 
is wrong, and molliſies what is hard, with modeſty and courage, 
There is a great difference between thoſe that the world calls 
wiſe men. Some take up private reſolutions of oppoſing for- 
tune, but they cannot go through with them; for they are 
either dazzled with ſplendor on the one hand, or affrighted 
with terrors on the other; but there are others that will cloſe 
and grapple with fortune, and ſtill come off victorious. Mucius 
overcame the fire; Regulus the gibbet; Socrates, poiſon; 
Rutilius, baniſhment; Cato, death? Fabricius, riches; Tubero, 
poverty; and Sextius, honours. But there are ſome again ſo 
delicate, that they cannot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous report; 
which is the ſame thing, as if a man ſhould quarrel for being 
juſtled in a crowd, or daſhed as he walks in the ſtreets. He 
that has a great waz to go, muſt expect a ſlip, to ſtumble, and 
to be tired. To the luxurious man, rugality is a puniſhment ; 
labour and induſtry to the ſluggard; nay, ftudy itſelf is a tor- 
ment to him; pot taat theſe things are hard to us by nature, 
but we ourſelves are vain and irreſolute; nay, we wonder mapy 
of us, how any man can live without wine, or endure to riſe 
Jo early in a morning, 


A brave 
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A brave man muſt expe to be toſſed ; for he is to ſteer his 
courſe in the teeth of fortune, and ts work againſt wind and 
weather. In the ſuffering of torments, though there appears but 
one Virtue, a man exerciſes many. 'That which is moſt emi- 
nent is patience, (which is but a branch of fortitude). But 
there is prudence alſo in the choice of the action, and in the 
bearing what we cannot avoid; and there is conſtancy in bear- 


| Ing it reſolutely ; and there is the ſame concurrence alſo of ſe- 


veral virtues in other generous undertakings. When Leo- 
nidas was to carry his 300 men into the ſtraits of the Thermo- 
Pylze, to put a ſtop to Xerxe's huge army: Come, fellow 
„ ſoldiers,” ſays he, © eat your dinners here, as if you were to 
„ ſup in another world.” And they anſwered his reſolution. 
How plain and imperious was that ſhort ſpeech of Cæditius to 
his men upon a deſperate action? And how glorious a mix- 


ture was there in it, both of bravery and prudence ? Sol- 


„ Giers,” ſays he, © it is neceſſary for us to go, but it is not 
« neceſſary for us to return.“ This brief and pertinent haran- 


gue, was worth ten thouſand of the frivolous cavils aud diſtine- 


tions of the ſchools, which rather break the mind, than fortify 
it; and when it is once perplexed and pricked with difficulties - 
and ſcruples, there they leave it. Our paſſions are numerous 
and ſtrong, and not to be maſtered with quirks and tricks, as 
if a man ſhould undertake to defend the cauſe of God and 
man with a bulruſn. It was a remarkable piece of honour and 


| eee ee that action of Cæſar's, upon the taking of 


ompey's cabinet at the battle of Pharſalia: it is probable 


that the letters in it might have diſcovered who were his friends 


and who his enemies z and yet he burnt it without ſo much as 
opening it; eſteeming it the nobleſt way of pardoning, to 


keep himſelf ignorant both of the offender and of the offence. 


It was a brave preſence of mind alſo in Alexander, who, upon 


CY 


advice that his phyſician Philip iatended to poiſon him, took 


the letter of advice in one hand, and: the cup in the other ; 
delivered Philip the letter to read, while he himſeit drank the 

potion. | . 
Some are of opinion, that death gives a man courage to ſup- 
port pain, and that pain fortifies a man againſt death: but T 
fay rather, that a wiſe man depends upon himſelf againſt both, 
and that he does not either ſuffer with patience in hopes 
of death, or die willingly becauſe he is weary of life ; but 
he bears the one, and waits for the other, and carries a 
divine mind through all the accidents of human life. He 
looks upon faith and honeſty, as the moſt ſacred good of 
mankind, and neither to be forced by neceſſity, nor corrupted. 
by reward: kill, burn, tear him in pieces, he will be true to 
his truſt; and tbe more any man labours to make him N 
| 7 a leCret 
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a ſecret, the Jeeper will he hide it. Reſolution is the inexpug- 
nable defence of human weakneſs, and it is a wonderful pro- 
vidence that attends it. Horatius Cocles* oppoſed his ſingle 
body to the whole army, until the bridge was cut down behind 
him, and then leaped: into the river, with his ſword in his 
hand, and came off ſafe to his party. 'There was a fellow 
ueſtioned about a plot upon the life of a tyrant, and put to 
the torture to declare his confederates; he named, by one and 


bone, all the tyrant's friends that were about him; and ſtill as 


they were named, they. were put to death; the tyrant aſked 
him at laſt, if there were any more. Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf 


nere in the plot; and now you have never another friend left 


you in the world : whereupon the tyrant cut the throats of 
"His own guards. He is the happy wan that is maſter of him- 
ſelf and triumphs over the fear of death, which has overcome 

+ * the conquerors of the world.“ | N 


. CHAP. XVII. 


OUR HAPPINESS DEPENDS IN A GREAT MEASURE UPON THE 
| | Ole OF OUR COMPANY. 


HE comfort. of liſe depends upon converſation, good 
offices, and concord; and human ſociety, is like the 
working of an arch of ftone ; all would fall to the ground, if 
one piece did not ſupport another. Above all things, let us 
© have a tenderneſs for blood; and it is yet too little not to hurt, 
unleſs ve profit one another. We are to relieve the diſtreſſed ; 
to put the wanderer into his way; and to divide our bread 
with the hungry: which is but the doing of good to ourſelves; 
for Ye are only ſeveral members of one great body. Nay, 
we are all of a conſanguinity ; formed of the ſame rrate- 
rials, and deſigned to the ſame end; this obliges us to a mu- 
tual tenderneſs and converſe ; and the other, to live with a re- 
-gard to equity and juffice. The love of ſociety is natural; 
but the choice of our company is matter of virtue and pru- 
dence, Noble examples ſtir us up to noble actions; ard the 
very hiſtory of large and public fouls, inſpires a man with ge- 
nerous thoughts. It makes a man long to be in action; and 


doing of ſomething that the world may be the better for; as 


protecting the weak, delivering the oppreſſed, puniſhing the 
juſolent. It is a great bleſfing the very conſcience of giving a 
good example; beſide, that it is the greateſt obligation any 
man can lay upon the age he lives in. He that converſes with 
the proud, ſhall be puffed up; a luſtful acquaintance makes a 
man laſcivious; and the way to ſecure a man from wickedneſs, 
is to withdraw from the examples of it. Tt is too much to 
have them near us; but more to have them within us: ill ex- 


amples, 


* 
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amples, pleaſure and eaſe, are, no doubt of it, great corrup- 
ters of manners. A rocky grourd hardens the horſe's hoof : 
the mountaineer makes the beſt ſoldier ; the miner makes the 
beſt pioneer; and ſeverity of diſcipline fortifies the mind. In 
all exceſſes & extremities of good and of ill fortune, let us have 
recourſe to great examples that have contemned both. Theſe. - 
« are the beſt inſtructors that teach ia their lives, and prove 
„their words by their ations.” gb: 
As an ill air may endanger a good conſtitution, ſo may a 
place of ill example endanger a good man. Nay, there are * 
ſome places that have a kind of privilege to be licentious, and 
where luxury and diffolution of manners ſeem to be lawful ; 
for great examples give both authority and excuſe to wicked- 
neſs. Thoſe places are to be avoided as dangerous to our —_— 
manners. Hannibal himſelf was unmanned by the looſeneſs of "mn 
Campania, and though a conqueror by his arms, he was over- 
come by his pleaſures. I would as ſoon live among butchers 
as among cooks ; not but that a'man may be temperate in any 
place, but to ſee drunken men ſtaggering up and down every 
where, and only the ſpectacles cf luſt, luxury, and exceſs be- 
fore our eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe ourſelves to the temptati- 
on. If the victorious Hannibal himſelf could not refiſt it, 
what ſhall become of us then that are ſubdued, and give ground 
to our luſts already? He that has to do with an enemy in his 
breaft, has a harder taſk upon him than he that is to encoun- 
ter one in the field : his hazard is greater if he loſes ground, 
and his duty is perpetual ; for he has no place or time for reſt. 
If I give way to pleaſure, I muſt alſo yield to grief, to pover- 
ty, to labour, ambition, anger, uatil I am torn to pieces by _ 
my misfortunes and my luſts. But againſt all this, philoſophy _ 
propounds a liberty, that is to ſay, a liberty from the ſervice? _* 
of accidents and fortune. There is not any thing that does 
more miſchief to mankind than mercenary mafters of philoſo- 
phy, that doe not live as they teach ; they give a ſcandal to 
Virtue, How can any man expect that a ſhip ſhould ſteer a 
tortunate courſe, when the pilot lies wallowing in his own vo- 
mit ? Itis an uſual thing, firſt to learn to do 1!] ourſelves, and 
then to inſtruct others to do fo too; but that maa muſt needs 
be very wicked, that has gathered unto himſelf the wickedneis 
of other people. | RY | | | 
The deſt converſation is with the philoſophers ; that is to ſap, 
with ſuch of them as teach us matter, not words; that 
preach to us things neceſſary, and keep us to the practice of 
them. There can be no peace in human life, without the con- 
tempt of all events. There is nothing that either puts better 
thoughts into a man, or ſooner ſets him right that is out of the 
way, than a good W for the example has the os 
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of a precept, and touches the heart with an affection to good- 
neſs. And not only the frequent hearing and ſeeing of à wiſe 
man delights us, but the very encounter of him ſuggeſts pro- 
__ Htable contemplations ; ſuch as a man finds himſelf moved with 
hen he goes into a holy place. I will take more care with 
whom 1 eat and drink, than what ; for without a friend, the 
- table is a manger. Writing does well, but perſonal diſcourſe 
and converſation does better; for men give great credit to 
their ears, and take ſtronger impreſſions from example than pre- 
cept. Cleanthes had never bit Zeno ſo to the life, if he had 
nnmot been in with him at all his privacies; if he had not watch- 
and ang obſerved him, whether or no he praQtiſed as he taught. 
Plato got more from the manners of Socrates, than from his words; 
and it was not the /ckc, but the company and. familiarity of 
Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polyznus 

ſd famous. 1 . | 
No, though it be by inflint that we covet ſociety, and 
avoid ſolitude, we ſhould yet take this along with us, that the 
more acquaintance the more danger. Nay, there is not ons 
man in an hundred that is to be truſted with himſelf. If com- 
pany cannot alter us, it may interrupt us; and he that ſo 
much as ſtops upon the way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort life, 
which we yet make ſhorter by our inconſtancy. If an enemy 
were at our heels, what haſte ſhould we make? but death is ſo 
and yet we never mind it. There is no venturing of tender 
and eaſy natures among the people; for it is odds that they will 
go over to the major party. It would perhaps ſhake the con- 
- Nancy of Socrates, Cato, Lzlius, or any of us all, even when 
our reſolutions are at the beight, to ſtand the ſhock of vice 
that preſſes upon us with a kind of public authority. It is a 
world of miſchief that may be done by one ſingle example of 
avarice or luxury. One voluptuous palate makes a great ma- 
ny. A wealthy neighbour ſtirs up envy, and a fleering com- 
panion moves 11]-nature where-ever he comes. What will be- 
come of thoſe people then, that expoſe themſelves to a popu- 
= lar violence? which is ill both ways; either if they comply 
_ with the wicked, becauſe they are many, or quarrel with the 
1 multitude, becauſe they are not principled alike. The belt 
way is to retire, and aſſociate only with thoſe that may be the 
better for us, and we for them. Theſe reſpects are mutual. 
for while we teach we learn. To deal freely, I dare not truſt 
. myſelf in the hands of much company: I never go abroad that 
|  _ T-come home again the ſame man I weat out. Something 
4 or other that I had put in order is diſcompoſed ; ſome paſſion 
that I had ſubdued, gets head again; and it is juſt with our 
minds, as it is alter a long indiſpoſition with our bodies; we 
are grown ſo tender, that the leaſt breath of air expoſes us to a 
8 | | | relapſe. 
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relapſe. And it is no wonder if a numerous converſation be. 


dangerous, where there is ſcarce any ſingle man, but by his dif- 
courſe, example, or behaviour, does not either recommend to 


us, or imprint on us, or by a kind of contagion, inſen ſibly infec᷑t 


us with one vice or other; and the more people, the» greater 
is the peril. Eſpecially let us have a care of public ſpefacles, 
where wickedneſs in ſinuates itſelf with pleaſure; and above all 
others, let us avoid ſpectaeles of cruelty and blood; and 
have nothing to do with thoſe that .are perpetually whining 


and complaining ; there may be faith and kindneſs there, vuc 


no peace. People that are either ſad or fearful, we do com- 


monly for their own ſakes, ſet a guard upon them, for fear 


they ſhould make an ill uſe of being alone; eſpecially the im- 
prudent, who are ſtil] contriving of miſchief, either for others 
or for themſelves, in cheriſhing their luſts or fo: ming their de- 
ſigns.- So much for the choice of a companion; we ſhall now 
proceed to that of a friend. 1 Es. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


THE BLESSINGS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Fall felicities, the moſt charming is that of a fßrm and gen- 


HP ts friendſbip. It ſweetens all our cares, ditpels our ſor- 
rows, and counſels us in all extremities. Nay, if there were 
no other comfcrtin it, than, the bare exerciſe of ſo generens a 
virtue, even for that ſingle reaſon, a man would not be without 
it. Beſide, that it is a ſovereigu antidote againſt all calamities, 
even againſt the fear of death itſelff. . 

But we are not yet to number our friends by the v/7s that 
are made us; and to confound the decencies of ceremony 
and commerce, with the offices of wnited affecti ons. Caius Grac- 
cus, and after him Livius Drutus, were the men that intros 


duced among the Romans the faſhion of ſeparating their 


viſitants; ſome were taken into their cot; others were 
only admitted into the antichamber; and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the hall, perhaps, or in the court, So that 
they had their Ar, their /econd, and their ird rate friends; but 


none of them true: only they are called ſo in courſe; as we 


ſalute ſirangers with ſome. title or other of reſpeQat a ven- 
ture. There is no depending upon thoſe men that only take 
their compliment in their turo, and rather flip through the 
door, than enter at-it: he will find himſelf in a great miſtake, 
that either ſeeks for a friend in a palace, or tries him at a feaff. 
The great difficulty reſts in the choice of him; that is to fay 
in the firſt. place, let him be virtuous; for vice is contagious, 
and there is no tiuſling of the ſound and the ſick together: 
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and he ought to be a wiſe man too, if a body knew where to 
fiad him; but in this caſe, he that is leaſt ill is beſt, and the 
higheſt degree of human prudence is only the moſt venial folly. 
That friendſhip where mens affections are cemented by an 
equal, and by a common love of goodneſs, it is not either hope 
or fear, or any private intereſt that can ever diſſolve it; but 
we carry it with us to our graves, and lay down our lives for 
it with ſatisfaction. Paulina's good and mine (ſays our e 
were ſo wrapped up together, that in conſulting her comfort, 1 
provided for my own ; and when I could not prevail upon her 
to take leſs care for me, ſhe preyailed upon me to take more 
care for myſelf; Some people mate it a queſtion, whether it is 
the greater delight, the enjoying of an old friendſhip, or the 
acquiring of a new one? but it is in the preparing of a 
Friendſhip, and in the poſſeſſion of it, as it is with the huſband- 
man in ſowing and reaping ; his delight is the hope of his 
labour in the one caſe, and the fruit of it in the other. My 
converſation lies among my books, but yet in the letters of a. 
friend, methinks I have his company; and when I anſwer then 
I do not only write, but ſpeak; and in effeR, a friend is an eye, 
a heart, a tongue, a hand, at all diſtances. When friends ſee one 
another perſonally, they do not ſee one another as they do when 
they are divided, where the meditation dignifies the proſpeR; but 
they are effeQually in a great meaſure abſent, even when they 
are preſent. Conſider their nights apart, their private ſtudies, 
their ſeparate employments, and neceffary viſits; and they are 
almoſt as much together, diviced as preſent. True friends are 
the whole world to one another; and he that is a friend to himſele 
is alſo a friend to mankind. Even in my very ſtudies, the greateſt 
delight I take in what I learn, is the teaching of it to others; for 
there is no reliſh, methinks, in the | Gs of any thing with- 
out a partner; nay, if wiſdom itſelf were offered me upon condi- 
tion only of keeping it to myſelf, I ſhould undoubtedly refuſe it. 
Lucilius tells me that he was written to by a friend, but caue 
tions me witkal not to ſay any thing to him of the affair in queſ- 
tion;for he himſelf ſtands upon the ſame guard. What is this, but 
to affirm and to deny the ſame thing, in the ſame breath, in 
calling a man a friend, whom ve dare not truſt as our own ſoul? 
For there muſt be no reſerve in friendſhip : as much delibera- 
tion as you pleaſe before the league is ſtruck, but no doubtings 
or jealouſies after. It is a prepoſterous weakneſs to love a man 
before we know him, and not to care for him after. It 
requires time to conſider of a friendſhip, but the reſolution 
oncés taken, entitles him to my very heart; I look upon my 
— thdughts to be as ſafe in his breaſt 2s in my own ; Iſhall with- 
out any ſcruple, make him the confident of my moſt ſecret 
- Fares and counſels, Tt goes a great way towards making of a 
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man faithful, to let him underſtand that you think him ſo; and 
he that does but ſo much as ſuſpeR that I wilt deceive him, 
gives me a kind of a right to cheat him. When I am with wy 
friend, methinks, T am alone, and as much at liberty to ſpeak 
any thing as to think it; and as our hearts are one, ſo muſt he 
our intereſt and convenience; for friendſhip lays all things in 
common, and nothing can be good to the one, that is ill to the - 
other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a community as to deſtroy one 
another's propriety ; but as the father and the mother hay 
two children, not one a- piece, but each of them two. N 
But let us have a care above all things, that our kindneſs 
be rightfully founded; for where there is any other invitation 
to friendſhip than the friendſhip itfelf, that friendſhip will be 
bought and fold, He derogates from the majeſty of it, that 
makes it only dependent upon good fortune. It is a narrow 
conſideration for a man to pleaſe himſelf in the thought of a 
friend, becauſe, ſays he, © I ſhall have one to help me when 1 
“ am ſick, in priſon, or in want.” A brave man ſhould rather 
take delight in the contemplation of doing the ſame offices for 
another. He that loves a man for his own fake, is in an er- 
ror. A friendſhip of intereſt cannot laſt any longer than the 
intereſt itſelf; and this is the reaſon, that men in proſperity 
are ſo much followed, and when a man goes down the wind no 
body comes near him. Temporary friends will never ſtand the 
teſt. One wan is ſorſaken for fear or profit, another is be- 
trayed. It is a negociation, not a friendſhip, that has an eye 
to advantages; only, through the corruption of times, that, 
which was formerly a frieadſhip, is now become a -deſign 
upon a booty : alter your teſtament, and you loſe yoar friend. 
But my end of friendſhip is to have one dearer to me than my- 


ſelf, ard for the ſaving of whoſe life I would chearfully lay 


down, my own; taking this along with me, that only wife men 
can be friends, others are. but companions ; and that there js. 
a great difference alſo betwixt love and friendſhip ; the one 
may ſometime do us hurt, the other always does us good ; for 
one fiiend is helpful to another in all caſes, as well in proſperi- 
ty as affliction. We receive comfort, even at a difkance, from 
thoſe we love, but then it is light and faint ; whereas, preſence _ 

and converſation touches us to the quick, eſpecially it we 

find the man we love to be ſuch a perſon as we wiſh. 

It is vſual with princes to reproach the hving by commend- 
ing the dead, and to praiſe thoſe people for ſpeaking truth, 
from whom there 1s no longer any danger of hearing it. This 
is the caſe of Auguſtus. He was forced to baniſh his daughter 
Julia, for her common and proflituted impudence ; and ſtill 
upon freſh informations, he was often heard to ſay, If Agrip- 
% pa or Mecepas had been now alive, this would 9 ha ve 
3 - | cen.” 
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 perchance it was his ewn, that had rather complain for the 
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been.“ But yet, where the fault lay may be a queſtion ; for 
want of them, than ſeek for others as good. The Roman loſ- 


ſes, by war and by fire, Avguſtus could quickly ſupply and re- 
pair; but for the lots of two friends, he lamented his whole life 


after. Xerxes (a vain and a foolith prinee) when he made war 


upon Greece, one told him, © It would never come to a battle ;” 
another, That he would find only empty cities and countries; 
« for they would not ſa much as ſtand the very fame of his 
coming; others ſoothed him in the opinion of his prodig icus 


numbers; and they all concurred to puff him up to his deſtruc- 
tion. Only Demaratus adviſed him not to depend too much 


upon his numbers, for he would rather ſi ad them a burden to 
him than an advantage; and that three hundred men in the 


traits of the mountains, would be: ſufficient to give a check to 
_ his whole army; and that ſuch an accident would undoubtedly 


turn his vaſt numbers to bis confuſion. It fell out afterward 4s 


he foretold, and he had thanks for his fidelity. A miſerable 
prince, that among ſo many thouſand ſubjects, had but one 


ſervant to tell him truth ! 
CHAP. XIX. 


HE THAT WOULD BE HAPPY, MUST TAKE AN ACCOUNT 
| OF HIS TIME. 


N the diſtribution of human life, we fiad that a great part 
of it paſſes away in evil doing; a greater yet, in doing juſt 
nothing at all; and effeQually the whole, in doing things 5d. 
our big nes. Some hours we beſtow upon ceremony and ſervile 


_ attendances ; ſome upon our pleaſures, and the remainder runs 
at waſte, What a deal of time is 11 that we ſpend in hopes and 
-. fears, love and revenge, in balls, treats, making of intereſts, 
ſuing for offices, ſoliciting of cauſes, and flaviſh flatteries! 


The ſhortneſs of life, I know, is the common complaint both of 
focls and philoſophers ; as if the time we have, were not ſuf- 
ficient for our duties. But it is with our lives as with our eſ— 
tates; a good huſband makes a little go a great way; whereas, 
let the revenue of a prince fall into the hands of a prodigal, it 
is gone in a moment. So that the time allotted us, if it were 


well employed, were abundantly enough to/anſwer all the ends 


and purpoſes of mankind. But we OT ACER in avarice, . 
drink, ſleep, luxury, ambition, fawning, addreſſes, envy, 


rambling voyages, impertinent ſtudies, change of councils, 
and the like; and when our portion is ſpent, we find the want 
of it, though we gave no heed to it in the paſſage : inſomuch, 
that we have rather made our life ſhort than und it ſo. 1 


1 


| ſhall have ſome people perpetually playing with their Kngers, 
whiſtling, humming, and talking to themſelves; and others 


conſume their days in compoſing, hearing, or reciting of ſongs. 
and lampoons. How many precious mornings do we ſpend in 


conſultation with barbers, tailors, and tire-women, patching, 
and painting betwixt the comb and the glaſs? A council muſt 


be called upon every hair we cut; and one cuil amiſs, is as 


much as a body's life is worth. The truth is, we are more ſo- 
licitous about our dreſs than our manners; and about the 
order of our periwigs, than that of the Government. At this 
rate, let us but diſcount, out of a life of a hundred years, 
that time which has been ſpent upon popular negoctations, fri- 
volous amours, domeſtic brawls, ſauntering up and down to no 
purpoſe, diſeaſes that we have.brought upon ourſelves, and 
this large extent of life will not amount perhaps to the mino- 


Tity of another man. It is a long being, but perchance a ſhort: 
life. And what is the reaſon of all this? we live as if we ſhould 


never die, and without any thought of human frailty, when 
yet the very moment we beſtow upon this wan, or thing, may 
perad venture be our laft. But the greateſt loſs of time is delay 
and expecation, which depesds upon the future. We let go 


the preſent, which we have in our on power; we look for- 


ward to that which depends upon fortune; and ſo quit a cer- 
- tainty for an uncertainty, We ſhould do by time as we do by 
a torrent; make uſe of it while we may have it, for it will not 
laſt always. | 


The calamities of human nature may be divided into the 


fear of death, and the miſeries and errors of life, And it is the 


great work of mankind to mafter the one, ard to rectify the 


other; and ſo live, as neither to make life irkſome to us, nor 
death terrible. It ſhould be our care, before we are o to 
live well; and when we are ſo, to die well; that we may ex- 


pect our end without ſadneſs ; for it is the duty of life to pre- 


pare ourſelves for death; and there is not an hour ve live 
that does not mind us of our mortality. Time runs or, and all 
things have their fate, though it lies in the dark. The period 
is certain to nature; but what am I the better for it, if it be 
not ſo to me? We propound travels, arms, adventures, with- 


cut ever conſidering that death lies in the way. Our term is 
ſet, and none of us know how near it is: but ve are all of us 


agreed, that the decree is unchangeable. Why ſhould we 
wonder to have that befall us to-day, which migbt have happen- 
ed tous any minute fince we. were born? Let, us therefore 
live as if every moment were to be our laſt; and ſet our ac- 


counts right every day that paſſes over our heads. We are 


not ready ſor death, and therefore ve fear it, becauſe: we do 
not know what will become of us when we. are gone; ard that 
| | 268 1 conſideration 
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confideration'firikes us with an inexplicable terror. The way 
to avoid this deſtraction, is to contract our buſineſs and our 
thoughts: when the mind is once ſettled, a day or an age is all 
dne to us; an! e time, which is now our trouble, 
will be then our delight; for he that is ſteadily reſolved againft 
all uncertainties, ſhall never be diſturbed with the variety of 
them. Let us make haſte therefore to live, fince every day 
to a wife man, is a new life; for he has done his buſineſs the 
day before, and fo prepared himſelf for the next, that if it be 
not his laſt, be knows yet that it might have been ſo. No man 
enjoys the true taſte of life, but he that is willing and ready 
to quit it. | 55 7 
I The wit of man is not able to expreſs the. blindneſs of human 
fblly, in taking ſo much more care of our fortunes, our houſes, 
Aud our money, than we do of our lives; every body breaks 
id upon the one gratis, but we betake ourſelves to fire and 
word, if any man in vades the other. There is no dividing in 
the cxſe of patrimony ; but people ſhare our time with us at 
pleafure; ſo profuſe are we of that only thing whereof we may 
e honeſtly covetous, It is a common practice to aſk an hour 
or two of a friend, for ſuch or ſuch a buſineſs; and it is as 
eaſily granted; both parties only conſidering the occaſion, and 
= not the thing itſelf. bey never put time to account, which 
= is the moſt valuable of all precious things: but becauſe they 
B do not ſee it, they reckon upon it as nothing; ard yet theſe 
eaſy men, when they come to die, would give the whole world 
for thoſe hours again, which they ſo inconſiderately caſt away 
before; but there is no recovering of them. If they could 
number their days that are yet to come, as they can thoſe that 
are already paſt, how would thoſe very people tremble at the 
apprehen ſion of death, though a hundred years hence, that 
never ſo much as think of it at preſent, though they know not 
hut it may take them away the next immediate minute? It is 
an uſual ſaying, I would give my life for ſuch or ſuch a 
friendz“ when at the ſame time we do give it, without ſo 
much as thinking of it; nay, when that friend is never the 
better ſor it, and we ourſelves the worſe. Our time is ſet, and 
day and night we travel on; there is no baiting by the way; 
ang it-is not in the power of either prince or people to prolong. 
it. Such is the love of life, that even thoſe decrepit dotards 
that have loft the uſe of it, will yet beg the continuance of it, 
and make themſelves younger than they are, as if they could 
cozen even fate itſelf, When they fall fick, what promiſes of 
amendment, if they eſcape that bout? whatexclamations againſt 
the folly of their miſ-ſpent time? and yet ff they recover, they 
relapſe! No man takes care to live well, but long; when yet 
it is in every body's power to do the former, and ia no man's to 
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do the latter. We conſume our lives ia providing the very 
inſtruments of life, and govern ourſelves ſtill with a regard to 
the future ; ſo that we do not properly live, but we are about 
to live. How great a ſhame is it, to belaying new foundations 
of life at our laſt gaſp ; and for an old man, (that can only 
prove bis age by his beard), with one foot in the grave to go to 
ſchool again? while we are young we may learn: our minds 
are tractable, and our bodies fit for labour and ſtudy; but when 
age comes on, we are ſeized with languor and floth, afflicted 
with diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the world as ignorant as we 
came into it; only we die worſe than we were born; which is 
none of nature's fault, but ours; for our fears, ſuſpicions, per- 
fidy, Oc. are from ourſelves. I wiſh with all my ſoul, that 1 
had thought of my end ſooner, but I muſt make the more haſte 


now; and ſpur on, like thoſe that ſet out late upon a journey; ©. 


it will be better to learn late than not at all, though it be but. 


only to inſtruct me how I may leave tbe ſage with bonour. 


In the diviſion of life there is time preſent, paſt, and to cm. 
What we do is /bort, what we hall do is doubtful, but what we 
have.done is certain, and out of the power of fortune. The pat- 
ſage of time is wonderfully quick, and a man muſt look back- 
ward to ſee it, and, in that retroſpect, he has all paſt ages at a 
view, but the preſent gives us the ſlip unperceived. It is but 
a moment that we live, and yet we are dividing it into childhood, 
youth, man's eſtate, and old age, all which degrees we bring into 


- 


* 


that narrow compaſs. If we do not watch, ve loſe our oppor- 


tunities ; if we do not make haſte, we are left behind; our 
beſt hours eſcape us, the worſt are to come. The pureſt part 
of our lives runs firſt, and leaves only the dregs at the bottom ; 
« and that time, which is good for nothing e!ſe, we dedicate to 

« Virtve;“ and only propound to begin to live, at an age that 
very few people arrive at. What greater folly can there be in 
the world than this loſs of time, the ſuture being ſo uncertain, & 
the damages ſo irreparable ? If death be neceſſary, why ſhould 
any man fear it? and if the time of it be uncertain, why ſhould 
not we always expect 1t ? We ſhould therefore, firft, prepare 
ourſelves by a virtuous life againſt the dread of an inevitable 
death: and it is not for us to put off being good until ſuch or 
ſuch a buſineſs is over; for one buſineſs draws on another, 
and we do as good as ſow it ; one grain produces more» It 
is not enough to philofophize when we have nothing elſe to 
do, but we muſt attend wiidom even to the negle& of all things 
elſe ; for we are ſo far from having time to ſpare, that the age 
of the world would be yet too narrow for our buſineſs; ner is 

it ſufficient not to omit it, but we muſt not ſo much ps inter- 
mit jt, £7 > | $6 


\ 2 " There 


eres 


There is nothing that we can properly call our own but our 
time, and yet every body fools us out of it that has a mind to it. 
If a man borrows a paltry ſum of money, there muſt be bonds 
and ſecurities, and every common civility, is preſently charged 
upon account; but he that has my time thinks be owes me no- 
thing for it, though it be a debt that gratitude itſelf can neder 
Tepay. I cannot call any man poor that has enough ſtill left, 
be it never ſo little: it is good advice yet to thoſe that have 
the world before them to play the good huſbands betimes, for 
it is too late to {pare at the bottom, when all is drawo out to 
the lees. He that takes away a day from me, takes away what 
| de can never reſtore me, But our time is either forced aw 
from us, or folzn from us, or lo: of which the laſt is the foul- ; 
| eſt miſcarriage. It is in life as in a journey; a book or a com- 
panion brings us to our lodging before we thought we were half 
way. Upon the whole matter we conſume ourſelves one upon 
another, without any regard at all to our own particular. I 
do not ſpeak of ſuch as live in notorious ſcandal, but even thoſe 
men themſelves, whom the world pronounces happy, are ſmo- 
1 thered in their felicities; ſervants to their profeſſions and cli- 
To ents, and drowned in their luſts. We are apt to complain of 
mn the baughtineſs of great men, when yet there is hardly any of 
al them all ſo proud, but that at ſome time or other a man may have 
acceſs to him, and perhaps a good word or lock into the bar- 
gain. Why do we not rather complain of cur/elves, for being 
of all others, even to ourſelves, the moſt deaf and inacceſſible ? 
Company and buſineſs are great devourers of time, and our 
vices deſtroy. our lives, as well as our fortunes. The preſent 
is but a moment and perpetually in flux; the time paſt we 
call to mind when we pleaſe, and it will abide examination 
and inſpection. But the buſy man has not leiſure to look 
back, or if he has, it is an unpleaſant thing to reflet upon a 
life to be repented of; whereas the conſcience of à good life 
puts a man into a ſecure and perpetual poſſeſſion of a felicity 
never to be diſturbed or taken away; but he that has led a 
wicked life, is afraid of his own memory, and iy the review of 
_ himſelf, he finds only appetite, avarice, or ambition, inſtead of 
Virtue. But ſtill he that is not at leiſure many times to live, 
muſt, when his fate comes, whether he will or no, be at leiſure 
to die. Alas! what is time to eternity? the age of a wan, to 
the age of the world? And how much of this l:tle do we ſpend 
in ſears, anxieties, tears, childhood Nay, ve ſleep away the 
one half. Ho great a part of it runs away in luxury and ex- 
cels; the ranging of our gueſts, our ſervants, and our diſhes ? 
As if we were to eat and drink, not for ſatiety but ambition. 
The nights may well ſeem ſhort that are ſo dear bought, and 
beſtowed upon wine and women: the day is loſt in * 
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or AA 
of che night, and the night in the apprehenſion of the morn- 
ing. There is a terror in our very pleaſures; and this vea- 
tious thought in the very height of them, that they will not laſt 


always; which is a canker in the delights, even of the greateſ 
and the moſt fortunate of men. Eo 18 


CHAP. XX, 
HAPPY IS THE MAN THAT MAY CHVUSE HIS OWN" BUSINESS» | 


O*” the bleſſings of privacy and leiſure! The wiſh of the 


powerful and eminent, but the privilege only of infer | 


ors ; who are the only people that live to themſelves? nay, 
the very thought, and hope of it, is a conſolation, even in the - 
middle of all the tumults aud hazards that attend greatneſs, 
It was the prayer of Auguſtus, that he might live to retire, and 
deliver himſelf from public buſineſs ; his diſcourſes were ll 
pointing that way, and the Higheſt felicity which this mighty 
prince had in proſpect, was the diveſting himſelf of that ifluſ- - 
trious ſtate, which, how glorious ſoever in ſhew, had at the 
bottom of it only anxiety and care. But it is one thing to re- 
tire for pleaſure, and another thing for Virtue, wbich muſt be 
active even in that retreat, and give protf of -what it has 
learned; for a good and wiſe man does in privacy conſult the 
well-being of poſterity, Zeno and Chryfippus did greater 
things in their ſtudies than if they had led armies, borne offices, + 
or given laws ; which in truth they did, not to one city alone, 
but to all mankind : their quiet contributed more to the common 
benefit, than the /weat and labour of other people, That re- 
treat is not worth the while, which does not afford a man great- 
er and nobler work than buſineſs. There is no flaviſh attend- 
ance upon great officers, no canvaſling for places, no making 
of parties, no diſappointments in my pretenſion to this charge, 
to that regiment, or to ſuch or ſuch a title; no envy of h 
man's favour or fortune; but a calm enjoyment of the general 
bounties of Providence, in company with a good conſcience. 
A wiſe man is never ſo buſy, as in the ſolitary contemplation of 
God, and the works of nature. He withdraws bimſclf to at- 
tend the ſervice of future ages; and thoſe counſels which he 
finds ſalutary to himſelf, he commits to writing for the good of 
after-times, as we do the receipts of ſovereign antidotes and 
balſams. He that is well employed in his ſtudy, though he may 
ſeem to do nothing at all, does the greateft things yet of all 
others, in affairs both human and divine. To ſupply a friend 
' with a ſum of money, or to give my voice for an office, theſe 
are only private and particular obligations; but he that 'lays 

down precepts for the governing of our lives, and the mode- 
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rating of our paſſions, obliges human nature not only in the 
preſent, but in all ſucceeding generations. | 

He that would be at quiet, le: him repair to his philoſophy, 
a ſtudy that has credit with all ſorts of men. The eloquence 
of the bar, or whatſoever elſe addreſſes to the people, is never 
without enemies: but philoſophy minds its own buſineſs, and 
even the worſt have ati efteem for it, There can never be 


_ ſuch a conſpiracy againſt Virtue ; the world can never be ſo 
wicked, but the very name of a Philo/opher ſhall ſtill continue 


venerable and ſacred. And yet philoſophy itſelf muſt be 
handled modeftly, and with caution. But what ſhall we ſay of 


Cato then, for his meddling in the broil of a civil war, and in- 


terpoſing himſelf in the quarrel betwixt two enraged princes ? 
He that when Rome was ſplit into zwo facbions, betwixt Pompey 
and Czſar, declared himſelf againſt bon. I ſpeak this of Cato's 


laſt part, for in his former time the commonwealth was made 


unfit for a wiſe man's adminiſtration. All that he could do 


then, was but bawling and beating of the air: one while he 
was lugged and tumbled by the rabble, ſpit upon, and dragged 
out of the rum, and then again hurried out of the ſenate- 


hotiſe to priſon. * There are ſome things which we propound 


originally, and others that fall in as acceffory to another pro- 
poſition. If a wiſe man retire, it-is no matter whether he does 
It, becauſe the commonwealth was wanting to him, or becauſe 
he was wanting to it. But to what'republic ſhall a man betake 


* himſg}f? Not to Athens, where Secrates was condemned, and 


whence Ariftotle fled, for ſear he ſhould have been condemned 
too; and where Virtue was opprefſed by envy, Not to Car- 
thage, where there was nothing but tyranny, injuſtice, cruelty, 


and ingratitude. There is ſcarce any government to be found, 
_ that will either endure a wiſe man, or which a wiſe man will 


endure ; ſo that privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
thing which is better, is no where to be had, A man may com- 


mend navigation, and yet.caution us againſt thoſe ſeas that are 


troubleſome and dangerous : ſo that he does as good as com- 
mand me not to weigh anchor, that commends failing only 
upop theſe terms. He that is a flave to buſineſs, is the moſt 
wretched of ſla ves. „„ 

But how ſhall I get myſelf at liberty?“ We can run any 


hazards for money; take any pains for hongur; and why do 


we not venture ſ;,mething alſo for leiſure and freedom? without 


which we muſt expect to live and die in a tumult: for ſo long 


as we live in public, buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one billow 


-— 


drives on another; and there is no avoiding it with either mo- 


deſty or quiet. It is a kind of whirlpool, that ſucks a man in 


and he can never diſengage himſelf. A man of bufineſs can- 
not in truth be ſa id to live, and not one of a thouſand under- 


ſtands 
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ſtands how to do it: for how to live, and how to die, is the leſ- 
ſon of eveiy moment of our lives: all other arts have their. 
maſters. As a buſy life is always a miferable life, ſo is it the 
greateſt ot all miferies, to be perpetually employed upon cler 
people's bufinefs ; tor to ſleep, to eat, and to drink at their hours, 
to walk their pace, and to love and hate as they do, is the vileſt 
of ſervituces. Now,” though buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it 
not be done unſraſon ably; the longer we defer it, the more we 
endanger our liberty ; and yet we muſt no more fly before the 
time, than linger when the time comes; or however, we muſt 


not love buſineſs for buſineſs ſake, nor indeed do we, but for 


the profit that goes along with it: for we love the reward of 
miſery, though we hate the miſery itſelf. Many people, I know, 
ſeek buſineſs without chuſing it, and they are even weary: of 


their hives without it, for want of entertainment. in their own _ 
thoughts 3 the hours are long and hateful to them when they - 


are alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the other fide in their de- 
bauches. When they are no longer candidates, they are ſuffra> 


gants; when they give over other people's buſineſs, they do their 
own, and pretend buſineſs, but they make it, & value themſelves 


upon being thought men of employment. Liberty 1s the thing 
which they are perpetually a wiſhing, & never come to obtain it; 
a thing neither to be bought or ſold, but a man muſt alk it of him» 
ſelf & give it to himſelf. He that has given a proof of his virtue 
in public, ſhould do well to make a trial of it in private alſo. It 


is not that ſolitude, or a couptry life, teaches innocence or fru- | 


gality ; but vice falls of itſelf, without witneſſes and ſpectators, 
tor the thing it deſigns is to be taken notice of. Did ever any 
man put on rich clothes not to be ſeen ? or ſpread the pomp of 
his luxury where nobody was to take notice of it? If it were 


not for admiters and ſpectators, there would be no temptations - 


to exceſs; the very keeping of us from expoſing them, cures 


us of defiring them; for vanity and intemperance are fed with 


oftentation. eh 5 

He that has lived at ſea in a ſtorm, let him retire and die in 
the haven ; but let his retreat be without oftentation, and 
wherein he may enjoy himſelf with a good conſcience, without 
the want, the fear, the hatred, or the deſire of any thing: not 


out of a male volent deteſtation of mankind, but for ſatisfacti- 


on and repoſe. He that ſhuns both buſineſs and men, either _ 
out of envy, or any other diſcontent, his retreat is but to the _ - 
life of a mole; nor does he live to himſelf, as a wiſe man does, 


but to his bed, his belly, and his luſts. Many people ſeem to 
retire ont of a wearineſs of public affairs, and the trouble of 
diſappointments; and yet ambition ſinds them out even in that 
recels, into which fear and wearineſs had caſt them; and to 


does luxury, pride, and moſt of the diſtempers of a public - 
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life. Thers are many that lie cloſe, not that they may live ſe- 
curely, but that they may tranſgreſs more privately ; it is their 
conſcience, not their ſtates, that makes them keep a porter; 
for they live at ſuch a rate, that to be ſeen before they be aware, 
is ta be detected. Crates ſaw a young man walking by him- 
_ felf; “ Have a care,” ſays he, lewd company.” Some men 
are buſy in idleneſs, and make peace more laborious and trou- 
bleſome than war; nay, and more wicked too, when they beſ- 
to it upon ſuch luſts, and other vices, which even the licence 
of a military life would not endure. We cannot call theſe 
people wen of leiſure, that are wholly taken up! with their 
pleaſures. A troubleſome life is much to be preferred before 
a flothful one: and it is a ſtrange thing, methinks, that any 
man ſhould fear death that has buried himſelf alive; as priva- 
cy without letters, is but the burying of a chan quick. 
There are ſome that make a boaſt of their retreat, which 
is dut a kind of lazy ambition; they retire to make people 
talk of them, whereas I would rather withdraw to ſpeak with 
\myſelf. And what ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 
peak of one another? I will ſpeak ill of myſelt ; I will ex- 
amine, accuſe, and puniſh my infirmities. I have no deſign 
to be cried up for a great man, that has renounced the world 
in a contempt of the vanity and madneſs of human life; I 
blame no body hut myſelf, and I addreſs only to myſelf. 
He that comes to we for help is miſtaken, for I am not- a phyſi- 
cian but a patient; aud TI ſhall be well enough content to have 
it laid, when any man leaves me, I took him for a happy aud 
a learned man, and truly I find no ſuch matter.“ I had rather 
have wy retreat pardoned, than envied. 'There are ſome crea- 
tures that confound their footing about their dens, that they 
may not be found out, and fo ſhould a wiſe man in the caſe of 
bis retirement. Whea the door is open the thief paſſes it by, 
as not worth his while; but when it is bolted and ſealed, it is. 
a temptation for people to be prying. To have it ſaid, © That 
* ſuch a one is never out of his ſtudy; and ſees ao body,” &c. 
this furniſhes matter for diſcourſe. He that makes his retire- 
ment tao ſtrict and ſevere, does as good as call company to 
take notice of it. $i | F ä 
Every aa knows his own conſtitution. One eaſes his ſto 
mach-b#” vomit, another ſupports it with good nouriſhment : 
he that has the gout forbears wine and bathing, and every 
man applies to the part that is moſt infirm. ' He that ſhews a 
gouty foot, a lame hand, or contracted nerves, ſhal} be per- 
mitted to lie ſtill and attend his cure. And why not ſo in the 
vices, of his mind? We muſt diſcharge all impediments, and 
make way for philoſophy, as a tudy inconſiſtent with common 
| buſineſs, Jo all other things we muſt deny ob 9-0 
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and frankly; when we are ſick, we refuſe viſits, keep ourſel- 
ves cloſe and lay aſide all public cares; aud ſhall we not do as 
much when we philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the drudgery of the 
world, and only fit for ſlaves, but contemplation is the work 
of wiſe men, Not but that ſolitude and company may be al- 
lowed to take their turns: the one creates in us love of man- 
kind, the other that of ourſelves: ſolitude relieves us when we 
ate ſick of company, and cenverſation when we are weary of 
being alone; ſo that the one cures the other, © There is no 
man, in fine, © ſo miſerable as he that is at a loſs how to ſpend 
« his time.” He is reſtleſs in his thoughts, unſteady in his 
counſels, diſſatified with the preſent, ſolicitous for the future ; 
whereas he that prudently computes his hours and his bufi- 
neſs, does not only fortify himſelf againſt the common acci- 
dents of life, but improves the moſt rigorous diſpenſations of 
providence to his comfort, and ſtands firm under all the tri- 
als of human weakneſs. | 


- 


| 5 | 3 
THE CONTEMPT OF DEATH MAXES ALL THE MISERIZS OP: 
| LIFE EASY TO us. N 2 


T is a hard taſk to maſter the natural deſire of life, by a 
philoſophical contempt of death ; and to convince the world 
that there is no hurt in it, and cruſh an opinion that was brought 
up with us from our cradles. Whathelp? what encourage- 
ment? what ſhall we ſay to human frailty, to carry it fearleſs 

through the fury of flames, and upon the points of ſwords? 
what rhetoric ſhall we uſe, to bear down the ymverſal conſent 
of people to ſo dangerous an error? The captious and ſu- 
per fine ſubtilties of the ſchools-will never do the work; theſe 
ſpeak many things ſharp, but utterly unneceſſary and void of 
effect. The truth of it is, there is but one chain that holds 
all the world in bondage, and that is the love of life. It is 
not that I propound the making of death ſo indifferent to us, as 
it is whether a man's hairs be even or odd: for what with felF- 
love, and an implanted deſire in every thing of preſerving it- 
ſelf and a long acquaintance betwixt the ſoul and body; friends 
may be loath to part, and death may carry an appearance of 
evil, though in truth, it is itſelf no evil at all. elide, that 
we are to go to a ſtrange place in the dark, and under great. 
uncertainties of our future ſtate; ſo that people die in terror, 
| becauſe they do not know whither they are to go, and they | 

are apt to fancy the worſt of what they do not underſtand : 

theſe thoughts are indeed ſufficient to ſtartle a man of 
great reſolution, without a wondertui_ſypport from above. 
5 75 | „ And 
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And moreover, our natural ſcruples and ir firmities are aſſiſted 
by the wits and fancies of all ages, in their infamous and hor- 
rid deſcription of another World: nay, taking it for granted 
that there will be no reward and puniſhment, they are yet 
more afraid of an annihilation, than of hell itſelt. 
But what is it we fear? © Oh! it is a terrible thing to die.“ 
Well; and is it pot better once to ſuffer it, than always to fear 
it 2 the earth itſelf ſuffers both irh me; ard befire me. How 
many iſlands are ſwallowed up in the fea? How many towns 
do we fail over? nay, how many nations are wholly loſt, either 
by inundations or by earthquakes? And hall T be afraid of 
my-little body? Why ſhould I that am ſure to die, and that all 
other things are mortal, be fearful of coming to the laſt gaſp 
myſelf? It is the fear of death that makes us baſe, and troubles 
and deftroys the life that we would preſerve; that aggravates 
all circumſtances, and makes them formidable, We depend 
upon a flying moment. Die we muſt ; but when? what is that 
to us? It is the law of nature, the tribute of mortals, and the 
remedy of all evils. It is only the diſguiſe that-affrights us; 
as children that-are terrified by a vizard. Take away the in- 
ſtruments of death, the fire, the axe, the guards, the execu- 
tioners, the whips and the racks; take away the pomp, I ſay, 
and the circumſtances that attend it, and death is no more 
than what my flave yeſterday contemned : the pain is notbing 
to a ſit of the ſtone; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if 
intolerable, it cannot laſt long. There is nothing that nature 
has made neceſſary, which is more eaſy chan death : we are 
longer a coming into the world, than going out of it; and there 
is not any minute of our lives wherein we may not reaſonably 
expect it. Nay, it is but a moment's work, the parting of the 
ſoul and body. What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in fear of an 
thing ſo long, that is over fo ſoon. 3 | 
Nor is it any great matter to 6vercome this fear; for we 
have examples as well of the ane of men, as of the grea- 
teſt that have done it. There was a fellow to be expoſed upon 
the theatre, who in diſdain, thruft a flick down bis own throat, 
and choaked himſelf 3 and another on the fame occafion, pre- 
tending to nod upon the chariot, as if he were aſleep, caſt his 
head betwixt the ſpokes of the wheel, and kept his ſeat till his 
neck was broken. Caligula, upon a diſpute. with Canius Ju- 
lus; “ do not flatter yourſelf,” ſays he,“ for I have given or- 
« ger to put you to death.“ I thank yquy moſt pracious 
majeſty for it,” ſays Canius, giving to underſtand perhaps, that 
under his government death was a mercy ; for he knew, that Ca - 
ligula ſeldom failed of being as good as his word in that caſe. He 
was at play when the officer carried him away to his execution, 
and beckoning to the centurion, Pray,” ſays he, NN 
i 5 2 # | + „ bear 
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« bear me witneſs,- when I am dead and gone, that T had the = 
« better of the game.” He was a man exceedingly beloved 


and lamented ; and for a farewel, after he had preached mode- 
ration to his friends : © You,” ſays he, are. here diſputing 


about the immortality of the ſoul, and I am now going to 


« learn the truth 6f it. If Idiſcover any thing upon the point, 
you ſhall hear of it.” Nay, the moſt timorous of creatures, 
_ when they ſee there is no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſel ves to 
all dangers ; the deſpair gives them courage, and the neceſſity 
overcomes the fear. Socrates was thirty days in priſon after his 
ſentence, and had time enough to have ſtarved himſelf, and ſo to 
have prevented the poiſon ; but he gave the world the bleſſing 
of his life as long as he could, and took that fatal draught, in 


the meditation and contempt of death. Marcellinus, in a de- 


| liberation upon death, called ſeveral cf his friends about him; 
one was fearful, and adviſed what he himſelf would bave done 
in the caſe; another gave the counſel which be thought Mar- 
cellinus would like beſt ; but a friend of his, that was a Stoic, 


and a ſtout man, reaſoned the matter to him after this man- 
ner: Marcellinus, do not trouble yourſelf, as if it were ſuch & . 
mighty buſineſs that you have now on hand; it is nothing to 


live; all your ſervants do it, nay, your very beafts too; but 
die honeſtly, and reſolutely, that is a great point. Confider 
with yourſelf, there is nothing pleaſant in life, but what you 
have taſted already, and that which is to come is but the fame 
over again; and how many men are there in the world, that ra- 
ther chuſe to die, than to ſuffer the nauſeous tediouſneſs of the 


repetition ? Upon which diſcourſe he faſted himſelf to death. It 


was the cuſtom of Pacuvius to ſolemnize, in a kind of a pagean- 
try, every day his own funerals. Wher. he had ſwilled and 


gormondized, to a luxurious and beaftly exceſs, he was carried”. 
away from ſupper to bed, with this ſong and acclamation, «He 


has lived, he has lived.” That which he did in lewdneſs, 
would become us to do in ſobriety and prudence. If it ſhall 
pleaſe God to add another day to our lives, let us thankfully 
receive it; but however, it is our happieſt and ſecureſt courſe, 
ſo to compoſe ourſelves to- night, that we may have no anxious 


dependence upon to-morrow. © He that can ſay, I have lived 


„this day, makes the next clear gain“. 
Death is the worſt that either the ſeverity of laws, or the 


cruelty of tyrants can impoſe! upon us; and it js the utmoſt . 


extent of the dominion of fortune, He that is fortified againſt 
that, muſt conſequently be ſuperior to all other difficulties that 
are but in the way to it. Nay, and on ſome occafions it re- 
quires more courage to ſive, than to tie. He that is not pre- 


pared for death, ſhall be perpetually troubled, as well with 


vain apprehenſions, as with _ dangers. It is not death itſelf 
1 | | i | that 
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that is dreadful, but the fear of it, that goes before it. When 
the mind is under conſternation, there is no ſtate of life that 
can pleaſe us; for we do not ſo much endeavour to a void miſ- 
chiefs, as to run away from them; and the greateſt ſlaughter 
is upon a flying enemy. Had not a man better breathe out 
his laſt once for all, than lie agonizing in pains, conſuming 
by inches, loſing of his blood by drops; and yet how many 
are there that are ready to betray their country, and their 
friends, and 10 proſtitute their very wives and daughters, to 
preſerve a miſerable. carcaſs? Madmen and children have no 
apprehenſion of death, and it were a ſhame that our reaſon 
ſhould not do as muck towards our ſecurity, as their folly. But 
the great matter is to die con ſiderately and cheerfully upon the 
foundation of Virtue ; for life in itſelf is irkſome, and only 


eating and drinking in a circle. 


How many are there, that betwixt the apprehenſion of death, 
and the miſeries of life, are at their wits end what to do with 
themſelves? Wherefore let us fortify ourſelves againſt thoſe 

calamities from which the prince is no more exempt than the 
beggar. Pompey the Great had his. head taken off by a boy 
and a eunuch, (young Ptolomy and Photinus). Caligula 
. commanded che tribune Dzecimus to kill Lepidus ; and another 
tribune (Chzreus) did as much for Caligula.) Never was any 
man ſo great, but he was as liable to ſuffer miſchief, as he was 
able to do it. Has not a thief, or an enemy, your throat at his 
mercy? Nay, and the meaneſt of ſervants has the power of 
life and death over his maſter ; for whoſoever contemns his 
own. life, may be the maſter of another body's. You vill find 
in ſtory, that the diſpleafure of ſervants has been as fatal as 
that of tyrants; and what matters the power of him we fear when 
the thing we fear is in every body's power? Suppoſe I fall into 
the hands of an enemy, & the conqueror condemns me to be led 


in triumph zit is but carrying me thither whither I ſhould have 


; 26 gone without him; that. is to ſay, towards death, whither I have 


* 


been marching ever fince I was born. It is the fear of our laſt 
hour that diſquiets all the reſt. By the juſtice of all conſtitu- 
tions, mankind is condemned to a capital puniſhment: now, 
how deſpicable would that man appear, who being ſentenced 

to death in common with all the world, ſhould oply petition, 
that he might be the laſt man brought 2 block? Some 
men are particularly afraid of thunder, and yet extremely care- 
leſs of other and of greater dangers ; as if that were all they 
» have to fear. Will not a ſword, a ſtone, a fever, do the work 
as well? Suppoſe the bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet braver 
to die with a ſtroke, than with the bare apprehenſion of it; 
beſide the vanity of imagining that heaven and earth ſhould be 
put into ſuch a diſorder only for the death of one man. A mm 


bother. Life is a navigation; we are perpetually wallowing 
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and a brave man is not moved with lightening, tempeſt, or earth- 
quakest but perhaps he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into 
the gulf, where otherwiſe he ſhould only fall: the cutting of a 
corn, or the ſwallowing of a fly, is enough to diſpatch a man; and 
it is no matter how great that is that brings me to my death, ſo 
long as death itielf is but little. Life is a ſmall matter; but it is a 
matter of importance tocontemn it. Nature, that begot us, expels 
us, and a better and ſafer place is provided for us. And what is 
death but a ceaſing to be what we were before? We are kindled 
and put out; to ceaſe to be, and not to begin to be, is the ſame 
thing. We die daily, while we are growing, our life decreaſes ; 
every moment that paſſes takes away part of it; all that is paſt 
is loſt, nay, we divide with death the very inſtant that we live. 
As the laſt ſand in the glaſs does not meaſure the hour but 
finiſhes it; ſo the laſt moment that we live does not make 
up death but concludes. There are ſome that pray more 
earneſtly for death than we do for life; but it is better to re- 
ceive it chearfully when it comes, than to haſten it before the 
time. Ts Fe 

« But what is it we would live any longer for?” Not for 
our-pleaſures; for thoſe we have taſted over and ovef, even 
to ſatiety; ſo that there is no point of luxury that is new to us, 
« But a man would be loath to leave his country and his friends 
© behind him.” That is to ſay, he would have them go firſt ; 
for that is the leaſt part cf his care. Well! but I would 
« fain live to do more good, and diſcharge myſelf in the offices 
d of life: as if to die were not the duty of every man that 
lives. We are loath to leave our poſſeſſions ; and no man ſwims 
well with his luggage. We are all of us equally fearful of 
death, and ignorant of life; but what can be more ſhameful, 
than to be ſolicitous upon the brink of futurity ? If death be 
at any time to be feared, it is always to be feared ; but the way 
never to fear it, is to be often thir.king of it, To what end is 
it to put off for a little while that which we cannot avoid? He 
that dies, does but follow him that is dead.“ Why are we then 
* ſo long afraid of that which is ſo little a while a doing?; How 
miſerable are thoſe people that ſpend their lives in the diſmal 
apprehenſions of death! for they are beſet on all hangs, and 
every minute in dread of a ſurpriſe. We muſt therefore look 
about us, as if we were in an enemy's country ; and conſider 
our laſt hour, not as a puniſhment, but as the law of nature: 
the fear of it is a continual palpitation of the heart, and he 
that overcomes that terror, ſhall never be troubled with any 


and daſhing one againſt another; ſometimes we ſuffer ſhip- 
wreck, but we are always in danger, and in expectation of it. 
And what is.it when it ro either the end of a journey, 
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or a paſſage? It is as great a folly to fear death, as to fear d 
age: nay; as to fear life itſelf; for he that would not die ought 
not to live, ſince death is the condition of life. Beſide, that it 
is a madneſs to fear a thing that is certain; for where there is 
no doubt, there is no place for fear. 
We are ſtill chiding of fate, and even thoſe that exact the 
moſt rigorous juſtice betwixt man and man, are yet themſelves 
unjuſt to Providence.“ Why was ſuch a one taken away in the 
prime of his years?” As if it were the number of years that 
makes death eaſy to us, and not the temper of the mind. He 
that-would live a little longer to day, would be as loath to dieia 


- Hundred years hence. But which is more reaſonable, for 


us to obey nature, or for nature to obey us? Go we mult at 


5 laſt, and no matter how foon. It is the work of fate to make 


us live long, but it is the buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſhort life 
ſufficient. Lite is to be meaſured by action, not by time; a 
man may die old at thirty, and young at fourſcore. Nay, the 
one lives after death, and the other periſhed before he died. I 


look upon age among the effects of chance. How long I ſhall 


live is 1n the power of others, but it is in my own, how well. 
The largeſt ſpace of time, is to live till a man is wiſe. He that 
dies of old age, does no more than go to bed when he is weary. 
Death is the teſt of life; and it is 8 only which diſcovers 
what we are, and diſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation and Virtue. 
A man may diſpute, cite great authorities, talk learnedly, huff 
it out, and yet be rotten at heart. But let us ſeberly attend 
our buſineſs; and fince it is uncertain when, or where we ſhall 
die, let us look for death in all places, and at all times : we can 


never ſtudy that point too much, which we can never come to 


experiment whether we know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing to 
_ diſpatch the buſineſs of life before we die; and then to expect 
death in the poſſeſſion of a happy life. He is the great man 
that is willing to die when his life is pleaſant to him. An ho- 
neſt life is not a greater good than an honeſt death, How ma- 
ny brave young men by au inftin of nature, are carried on 
to great actions, and even to the contempt of all hazards. ' 
It is childiſh to go out of the world groaning and wailing, as 
we came into it. Our bodies muſt be thrown away, as the ſecun- 
dine that wraps up the-infant, the other being only the cover- 
ing of the ſoul : we ſhall then ciſcover the ſecrets of nature; 
the darkneſs ſhall be diſcuſſed, and our ſouls irradiated with 
light and glory; a glory without a ſhadow-; a glory that ſhall 
ſurround us, and from whence we ſhall look down, and fee the 
day and night beneath us. If we can lift up our eyes toward 
the lamp of heaven without dazzling, what ſhall we do when 
we come to behold the divine ligbt in its illuſtrious original? 
That death which-we ſo much dread, and decline, is pay the 
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determination, but the intermiſſion of a life, which will return 


# 


again. All thoſe things that are the very cauſe of life, are the 


way to death: we fear it as we do fame; but it is a great folly 
to fear words. Some people are ſo impatient of life, that they 
are ſtill wifthing for death; but he that wiſhes to die, does not 


deſire it: let us rather wait God's pleaſure, and pray for health 
and life? If we have a mind to live, why do we wiſh to die? 


It we have a mind to die, we may doit without talking of it. 


Men ar« a great deal more reſolute in the article of S itſelf, 
than they are about the cireumftances of it. For it gives a 
man courage to conſider that his fate is inevitable: the low ap- 


proaches of death are the moſt troubleſome to us; as ve ſee 


many a gladiator, who, upon his wounds, will direct his ad- 
ver{ary's weapon to his very heart, though but timorous per- 


haps iu the combat. There are ſome that have not the heart 
either to tive or die; that is a ſad caſe. But this we are ſure 
of, The fear of death is a continual ſla very, as the contempt 
« of it, is certain liberty.” 9 N 5 


+, ls 

* CHAP. XXII. 

CONSOLATIONS AGAINST DEATH, FROM THE PROVIDENCE 
| -AND THE NECESSITY OF Ir. 3 


ff fs life is only a prelude to eternity, where we are to ex- 
pect another original, and another ſtate of things; we 
have no proſpeR of heaven here but at a diſtance ; let us there- 
fore expect our laſt and decretory hour with courage. The 


laſt (I ſay) to our bodies, but not to our minds; our luggagewe 
muſt lea ve behind us, and return as naked out of che world as 


we came into it. The day which ve fear as our ſaſt, is but the 


birth-day of our eternity; and it is the only way to it. So that 


what we fear as a rock, proves to be but a port; in many 
caſes to be deſired, never to be refuſed; and he that dies young, 


has only made a quick voyage of it. Some are becalmed, 
others cut it away before the wind; and we live juſt as we 


ſail; firſt, we run our childhood out of ſight ; our youth next; 


and then nur middle age; aſter that follows old age, and brings 
us to the common end of mankind. It is a great providence 


that we have more ways out of the world than into it. Our 


ſecurity ſtands upon a point, the very article of death, It 


draws a great many bleſſings into a very narrow compaſs; and 


although the fruit cf it does not ſeem to extend to the defund, 


© yet the difficulty of ivis more than balanced by the contempla- 


tion of the future. Nay, ſuppoſe that all the buſineſs of this 
* world ſhould be forgotten, or my memory traduced, hat is all 
this to me? © I have done my duty.” Undoubtedly that which 
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puts an end to all other evils cannot be a very great evil itſelf, 
and yet it is no eaſy thing for fleſh and blood to deſpiſe life. 
What if death comes ? If it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we 
fear it? One hangs hiaſelt for a miſtreſs ; another leaps the 


garret window, to avoid a choleric maſter ; a third runs away, 


and ſtabs bimſelf rather than be brought back again. We 
ſee the force even of our infirmities, and ſhall we not then do 


+ greater things for the love of Virtue ? To ſuffer death is but 
| the law of nature; and it is a great comfort that it can be 
done but once; in the very convulſions of it we have this con- 


ſolation, that our pain is near an end, and that i: frees us from 
all the miſeries of life. What it is we know not, and it were 
raſh to condemn what we do not underſtand ; but this we pre- 
ſume, either that we ſhall paſs out of this- into a better life, 


where we ſhall ive with tranquility and ſplendor in diviner 


manſions, or elſe return to our firſt principles, free from the 
ſenſe- of any inconvenience, There is nothing immortal, nor 
many things laſting ; but by divers ways every thing comes to 
an end. hat an arrogance is it then, when the world itſelf 
ſtands condemned to a diffolution, that man alone ſhould expect 


to live for ever? It is unjult not to allow unto the giver the 


power of diſpoſing of his own bounty; and a folly, only to 
value the preſent, Death is as much a debt as money, and 
life is out a journey towards it: ſome diſpatch it ſooner,tothers 
Tater, but we muſt all have the ſame period. The thunder-bolt 
is undoubtedly juſt, that draws even from thoſe that are ſtruck 
with it, a veneration. A great ſoul takes ao delight in ſtaying 
with the body; it conſiders whence it came, and knows wht- 


ther it is to go. The day will come that ſhall ſeparate this mix- 


ture of ſoul and body, of divine and human; my body IT will 
leave where I found it, my ſoul I will reftore to heaven, which 
would have been there already, but for the clog that keeps it 


down; and beſide, how many men have been the worſe for 


longer living, that might have died with reputation, if they 
had been ſooner taken away ? How many diſappointments of 


| hopeful youths, that have proved diſſolute men? Over and 
above the ruins, ſhipwrecks, torments; priſons, that attend 


long life, a bleſſing ſo deceitful, that if a child were in a con- 
a to judge of it, and at liberty to refuſe it, he would not 
take it. | : : * | 
What providerce has made neceſſary, human prudence 
ſhould comply with chearfully : as there is a neceſſity of death, 
fa that neceſlity is equal and invincible. No man has cauſe 
of complaint for that which every man muſt ſuffer as well as 


"himſelf. When we ould die, we will not, and when we would 


not, we mut; but our fate is fixed, and unavoidable is the de- 


'eree, Why do we then Rand trembling when the time comes? 


Why 


es OF A HAPPY LIFE. - 


Why do we not as well lament that we did not live a thouſand 
years ago, as that we ſhall not be ahve a thouſand years hence? 


It is but travelling the great road, and to the place whither we 


muſt all go at laſt, It is but ſubmitting to the law of nature, 
and to that lot which the whole world bas ſuffered, that is gone 
before us; and ſo muſt they too, that are to come after us. 
Nay, how many thouſands, when our time comes, will expire 
in the ſame moment with us? He that will not follow ſhall be 
drawn by force: and is it not much better now to do that will- 


ingly, which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do in ſpite of our 


hearts? the ſons of mortal parents muſt expect a mortal poſ- 
terity; death is the end of great and ſmall. We are born 
helpleſs, and expoſed to the injuries of all creatures, and of 
all weatbers. The very neceſſaries of life are deadly to us, 


We meet with our fate in our diſhes, in our cups, and in the 
very air we breathe ; nay, our very birth is inauſpicious, for 
we come into the world weeping : and in the middle ot our de- 


Ngns, while we are meditating great matters, and ſtretching of. 


our thoughts to after-ages, death cuts us off; and our longeſt 


date is cnly the revolution oſ a few years. One man dies at f 


the table, another goes away in his ſleep, a third in his miſ- 
treſs's arms; a fourth is ſtabbed, another is ſtung with an ad- 


der, or cruſhed with the fall of a houſe. We have ſeveral ways 


i 


to our end, but the end itſelf, which is death, is fill the ſame. 
Whether we die by a ſword, by a halter, by a potion, or by | 


a diſeaſe, it is all but death. - A child dies in the ſwaddlingd 
clouts, aad an old man at a hundred; they are both mortal 


alike, though the one goes ſooner than the other. All that | 


lies betwixt the cradle and the grave, is uncertain. It we 
compute the 7zroubles, the life even of a child is long; if the. 

feveetneſs of the paſſage, that of an old wan is ſhort; the whole 
is ſlippery and deceitful, and only death certain; and yet all 
peovle complain of that which never deceived any man. Sene- 
cio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall beginning to a vaſt fortune, 
being very well ſkilled in the faculties both of getting and of 
keeping, and either of them was ſufficient for the doing of bis 
buſineſs. He was a man infinitely careful, both of his patri- 
mony and of his body. He gave me a morning's viſit, (ſays 
our author), and after that viſit he went away, and ſpent the 
reſt of the day with a friend of his that was deſperately ſick. 


At night he was merry at ſupper, and ſeized immediately aſter 


with a quinſy, which diſpatched him in a few hours. This. 


man that had money at uſe in all places, and in the very courſe 


ard height of his proſperity, was thus cut off. How fooliſh a. 
thing is it then for a man to flatter himſelf with long hopes, aud 
to pretend to diſpoſe of the future? Nay, the very preſent 
Hips through our fingers, and there is not that moment which 
5 | ve 
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ve can call our own. How vain a thing is it for us to enter 
upon projects, and to ſay to ourſelves, « Well, I will go build, 
* purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch offices, ſettle my affairs, and then 
« retire?” We are all of us born to the ſame caſualties; all 
equally frail and uncertain of to-morrow. At the very altar, 
where we pray for life, we learn to die, by ſeeing the ſacrifices 
killed before us. But there is no need of a wound, or fearch- 
ing the heart for it, when the nooſe of a cord, or the ſmother- 
ing of a pillow will do the work. All things ha ve the ir ſeaſons; 
they begin, they increaſe; and they die: The heavens and the 
earth grow ol1, and are appointed their periods. That which 


ve call death, is but a pauſe or ſuſpenſion ; and in truth a pro- 
reis to life; only our thoughts look downward upon the body, 


and not forward upon things to come. All things under the 
ſun are mortal; cities, empires; and the time will come, when 
it ſhall be a queſtion where they were, and perchance, whether 
ever they had a being or no. Some will be deftroyed by war; 
others by luxury, fire, inundations, earthquakes: why ſhould 
it trouble me then to die, as a forerunner of an univerſal diſſo- 
lution? A great-mind ſubmits itſelf to God, and ſuffers wil- 
lingly what the law of the univerſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs 
upon neceſſity. That good old man Baſſus, (though with one 

foot in the grave), how chearful a mind does he bear? He 

lives in the view of death, and contemplates his own. end with 
leſs concern of thought, ar countenance, than he would do 
another man's. It is a hard leſſon, and we are a long time a 

learning of it, to receive our death without trouble, eſpecially 


I tbe caſe of Baſſus. In other deaths there is a mixture of 


8 


hope; a diſeaſe may be cured, à fire quenched, a falling houſe 
either propped or avoided; the ſea may ſwallow a man, and 
throw him up again: A pardon may interpoſe betwixt the 
axe and the body; but in the caſe cf old age, there is no place 
for either hope or interceſſion. Let us live in our bodies there- 
fore, as if we were only to lodge in them this night to leave them 
to- morrow. It is the frequent thought of death that muſt fortity 
us againft the neceſſity of it. He that has armed himſelf 
_ againſt poverty, may perhaps, come to live in plenty. A man 
may ſtrengthen himſelf againſt pain and yet live in a ftate of 
health, againſt the loſs of friends, and never loſe any. But 


he that fortifies himſelf againſt the fear of death, ſhall moſt 


deeach brings us to Immortality.“ 


certainly have occaſion to employ that Virtue. It is the care 
of a wiſe and a good man to look to his manners and actions; 
and rather how well be lives, than how long: for to die ſoon- 
er or later, is not the buſineſs; but to die well, or ill: for 


CHAP. 


OF A HAPPY LIFE, — 
CHAP, XXIII. | 


AGAINST IMMODERATE SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF 
' FRIENDS. CS 


A TEXT to the encounter of death in our own bodies, the moſt 

ſenſible calamity to an honeſt man is the death of a 
friend; and we are not, in truth, without ſome generous in- 
ſiances of thoſe that have preferred a friend's life before their 
own ; and yet this affliction, which by nature is fo grievous 
to us, is by virtue and providence made familiar and eaſy. 

To lament the death of a friend is both natural and juſt; a 
ſigh or a tear I would allow to his memory; but no profuſe or 
obftinate ſorrow ; clamorous and public lamentations are not 
ſo much the effect of grief, as of vain glory. He that is ſad- 
der in company than alone, ſhews rather the ambition of his 
ſorrow, than the piety of it, Nay, and in the violence of his 
paſſion, there fall out twenty things that ſet him a laughing. 
At the long-run time cures all, but it were better done by mode- . 
ration and wiſdom. Some people do as good as ſet a watch 
upon themſelves, as if they were afraid that their grief would 
make an eſcape. The oftentation of grief is many times more 
than the grief itſelf. When any body is within hearing, what 
groans and outcries! When they are alone and private, all 
is huſh and quiet: fo ſoon as any body comes in, they are at it 
again; and down they throw themſelves upon the bed; fall to 
ringing of their hands, and wiſhing of themſelves dead; 
which they might have executed by themſelves; but their for- 
row goes off with the company. We forſake nature, and run 
over to the practices of the people, that never were the authors 
of any thing that is good. If deſtiny were to be wrought upon 
by tears, I would allow you to ſpend your days and nights in 
ſadneſs and mournings; tearing of your hair, and beating of 
your breaſt; but if fate be inexorable, and death will keep 
what it has taken, grief is to no purpoſe. And yet I would 
not adviſe inſenſibility and hargneſs ; it were inhumanity, and 
not Virtue, not to be moved at the ſeparation of familiar friends... 
and relations: now, in ſuck caſes we cannot command ourſel- 
ves; we cannot forbear weeping, and we ought not to forbear; 
but let us not paſs the bounds of affection, and run into imi- 
tation ; within theſe limits it 1s ſome eaſe to the mind. 

A wiſe man gives way to tears iv ſome caſes, and cannot 
avoid them in others. When one is ſtruck with the ſurpriſe of 
ill news, as the death of a friend, or the like; or upon the laſt 
embrace of an acquaintance under the hand of the execution- 
er, he lies under a natural neceſſity of weeping and trembling. 


In another caſe we may indulge our ſorrow, as upon the me- 
VT mory 
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mory of a dead friend's converſation or kindneſs, one may fet 
fall tears of generoſity and joy. We favour the one, and we 
are overcome with the other; and this is. well, but we are 
not upon any terms to force them; they may flow of their 
own accord, without derogating from the dignity of a wiſe man, 
who at the ſame time both preſerves his gravity, and obeys 
nature. Nay,” there is a certain Jecorum een in weeping ; for 
excels of ſorrow is as fooliſh as proſuſe laughter, Why do 
we notas well cry, when our trees that we took pleafure in, 


 thed their Jeaves, as at the loſs of other ſatisfactions; when the 


next feaſon repairs them, either with the ſame again, or others 
in their place. We may accuſe fate, but we cannot alter it; 
for it is hard and inexorable, and not to be removed, either 
wita reproaches or tears. They may carry us to the dead, but 


ne ver bring them Hack again to us. If reaſon does not put an 


end to our forrows, fortune never will: one is pinched with 
poverty; another ſolicited with ambition, and fears the very 
wealth he coveted. One is troubled for the toſs of children; ano- 


ther for the want of them; ſo that we ſhall ſooner want tears 


than matter for them; let us therefore ſpare that for which we 


have fo much occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very part- 


ing of friends th ere is fomething of an uneaſineſs and trouble; 
but it is rather voluntary than natural; and it is cuſtom more 

than ſenſe that affeAs us: we do rather impoſe a forrow upon 
ourſelves than ſubmit to it ; as people cry when they have com- 
pany, and when nobody looks on alt is well again, To mourn 


- Without meaſure is folly, and not to mourn at all is inſenſibili- 
ty. The beſt temper is betwixt piety and reaſon; to be ſenſi- 
ble, but neither tranſported nor caſt down. He that can put a 


ſtop to his tears and pleaſures when he will, is ſafe. It is an 
equal infelicity to be either too ſoft or too hard; we are over- 
come by the one, and we are put to firuggle with the other. 
There is a certain inatemperance in that ſorrow that paſſes the 


rules of modeRy ; and yet great piety is, in many caſes, a diſ- 


penſation to good manners. The loſs of a friend or of a fon, 
cuts a man to the heart, and there is no oppofing the firſt vio- 
Jence of his paſſion 3 but when a man comes once to deliver 


himſeli w holfy up to lamentations, he is to vnderftand that tho' 


ſome tears deferve compaſſion, others are yet ridiculous. A 


3 


* q 


K 
* 


aud ſo give us the leſs trouble for the loſs, He that dies chear- 


grief that is freſh finds pity and comfort, but when it is in ve- 
terate it is laughed at, for it is either counterſeit or fooliſh. 


Be ſide, that to weep exceſſively for the dead, is an affront to 
the living. The moſt juſtifiable cauſe of mourning is to, ſee 


good men come to ill ends, and Virtue oppreſſed by the iniquity 


of: fortune. But in this cafe too they 2ither ſuffer reſolutely, 


and yield us delight in their courage and example, or meavly, 


tully 


* 
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fully, dries up my tears, and he that dies whiningly does not de- 
; ſerve them. I vould bear the death of friends and children 


with the ſame coaſtincy that I would Expect my own, and no 
more lament the one than fear the other. He that bethinks 
himſelf how often friends have deen parted, will find more time 
Joſt among the living than upon the dead; and the moſt deſpe- 
rate mourners are they that cared leaſt for their friends when 
they were living: for. they think to redeem their credit for 
want of kindneſs to the living, by extravagant ravings after 
the dead. Some (I know) will bave grief to be only the per- 
verſe delight of a reſtleſs mind, and ſorrows and pleaſures to be 
near a-kin : and there are, I am conlident, that find joy even 
in their tears. But which is more barbarous, to be inſenſible 
of grief for the death of a fried, or to fiſh tor pleaſure, in grief, 
. when a ſon perhaps is burning, or a friend expiring ? To for- 
get one's friend, to bury the memory with the body, to lament 
out of meaſure, is all inhuman, He that is gone, either would 
not have his friend tormented, or does not know that he is ſo: 
it he does not feel it, it is ſuperfluous; it he does, it is unac# 
ceptable to him. If reaſon cannot prevail, reputation may: 
for immoderate mouming leſſens a man's character: it is a 
ſhameful thing for a wiſe man :o make the wearrne/s of grieving. 
the remedy of it. In time the moſt ſtubborn grief will leave us, 
if in prudence we do not leave that firſt, | | 
But do I prieve for my friend's ſake, or for my own Why 
ſhould I afflict myſelf for the loſs ot hum that is either happy, 
or not at all in being? in the one caſe it is envy, and in the 
other it is madneſs, We are apt to ſay, * What would I give 
* to ſee him again, and to enjoy his converſation! TI was ne- 
« yer fad in his compavy ; my heart leaped whenever I wet 
« him: I want him where-ever I go,” all that is to be ſaid is, 
„ The greater the loſs, the greater is the virtue to-overcome 
it.“ If grieving will do no good, it is an idle thing to grieve; 
and if that which has betalien one man remains to all, it is as 
unjuſt to complain. The whole world is upon the march to- 
wards the ſame point; wby do we nvt cry for ourſelves that 
are to follow, as well as for him that is gone firſt? Why do 
we not as well lament before hand, for that which we know 
will be, and cannot poſſibly but be? He is not gone, but „ent 
Before. As there are many things that he has loſt, ſo there are 
many things that he does not tear; as anger, jealouſy, envy, 
Sc. Is he not more happy in defiring nothing, than miſerable 
in what he has loſt? We do no: mourn for the abſent, wh 
then for the dead, who are effectually no other? we have leit 
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one bleſſing, but we have many left; and ſhall not all theſe 
ſatisfactions ſupport us againſt ene ſorrow, 8 . 9 
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The comfort of having a friend iaay be taken away, but 

not that of having had one. As there is a ſhaypneſs in ſome 
fruits, and a bitterneſs in ſome wines that pleaſe us, ſo there is 
a mixture in the remembrance of friends, where the loſs of 
their company is ſweetened again by the contemplation of their 
" Virtues. In ſome reſpects I have loſt what I had, and in others 


I retain ſtill what I have loſt. It is ap ill conſtruction of pro- 


vidence, to reflect only upon my friend's being taken away, 
without any regard to the benefit of his being once given me. 
Let us therefore, make the beſt of our friends while we have 
them; for how long we ſhall keep them, is upcertain. I 
| * loſt a hopeful ſon, but how many fathers have been de- 

celved in their expectations? And how many noble families 
Have been deſtroyed by luxury and riot? He that grieves 
for the loſs of a ſon, what if he had loſt a friend; and yet he 
that has loſt a friend, has more cauſe of joy that he once bad 
him, than of grief that he is taken away. Shall a man bury 
his friendſhip with his friend? We are ungrateful for that 
which is paſt, in hopes of what is to come; as if that which is 
to come would not quickly be paſt too. That which is paſt we 
are ſure of, We may receive ſatisfaction, it is true, both from 


bY the future, and what is already paſt; the one by expectation, 


and the other by memory; only the one may poſſibly not come 
fo paſs, and it is impoſſible to make the other not to have 
een. | . 
But there is no applying of conſolation to freſh and bleeding 
- ſorrow ; the very diſcourſe irritates the grief, and inflames it. 
It is like an unſeaſonable medicine ia a diſeaſe; when the firſt 
violence is over, it will be more traRable, and endure the hand- 
Iigg. Thoſe people whoſe minds are weakene1 by long felici- 


ty, may be allowed to groan and complain, but it is otherwiſe 


with thoſe that have led their days in misfortunes, A long 
. courſe of adverſity has this good in it, that though it vexes a 
body a great while, it comes to harden us at laſt; as a raw ſol- 
dier ſhrinks at every wound, and dreads the ſurgeon more than 
an enemy; Whereas a Peeran ſees his own body cut and lamed, 
with as little concern as if it were another'ss With the ſame 
reſolution ſhould we ftand the ſhock and cure of all misfor- 
tunes; we are never the better for our experience, if we have 
not yet learned to be miſerable. And there is no thought of 
curing us by the diverſion of ſports and entertainments; we 
are apt to fall into relapſes ; wherefore we had better over- 
eome our ſorrow than celude it. | 


' CHAP, | 
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CONSOLATIONS AGAINST BANISHMENT AND BODILY PAIN, 


T is a maſter-piece to draw good out of evil; and by he 


help of Virtue, to improve misfortunes iato bleſſings. It 
15 a ſad condition,” you will ſay, * for a man to be barred the 
« freedom of his own country.“ And is not this the caſe of 
thouſands-that we meet every day in the fireets ? Some for. 
ambition; others, to negotiate, or for curioſity; delight, friend- 


ſhip, ſtudy, experience, luxury, vanity, diſcontent ; ſome to 


exerciſe their virtues, others their vices; and not a few to prof 
titute eitFer their bodies, or their eloquence} To paſs now 
{rom pleaſant countries into the worſt of 1flands, Jet them be 
never ſo barren, or rocky, the people never ſo barbarous, or 


the chme never ſo intemperate; be that is baniſhed thither _ 
ſhall find many ſtrangers to live there for their pleaſure, The 


mind of man is naturally curious and reſtleſs ; which is no 
wonder, corſidering its divine original; for heavenly things 
are always in motion; witneſs the ſtars, and the orbs, which 


are perpetually moving, rolling, and changing of place, and 


according to the lav and appointment of nature. But-hete are 
no woods, you will ſay, no rivers; no gold, nor pearl; no 
commodity for traffic or commerce; nay, hardly proviſion 


enough to keep the inhabitants from ſtarving. It is very 


right; here are no palaces, no artificial grottos, or materials 


for luxury and exceſs; but we lie under the protection of 
Heaven; and a poor cottage for a retreat, is more worth, than 
a moſt magnificent temple, when that cottage is US ö 


by an Honeſt Man under the guard of his Virtue. Shall any 


man think baniſhment grievous, when he may take ſuch com- 


pany along with him ? Nor is there any baniſhment, but yields 
enough for our neceſſities, and no kingdom is ſafficient for 
ſuperfluities. It is the mind that makes us rich in a deſert; 
and if the body be but kept alive, the ſoul enjoys all ſpiritual 
felicities in abundance, What ſigrifies the being baniſhed 
from one ſpot of ground to another, to a man that has his 
thoughts above, and can look forward and backward, and 
v here-ever he pleaſes; and that where-ever he is, has the 
fame matter to work upon? The body is but the priſon or 


theclog of the mind; ſubjected to puniſhment, robberies, gif- 


eaſes ;- but the mind is ſacred and ſpiritual, and liable to no 
violence. Is it that a man ſhall want garments, or covering 
in baniſhment? The body is as eaſily clothed as fed; and nas 


ture has made nothing hard that is neceſſary. But if nothing: © 
will ſerve us, but rich embroideries and ſcailet, it is none of 


| fortune's fault that we are poor, hut our own. Nag, ſuppoſe 


a man 
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a man ſhould bave all reſtored him back agaia that he has loſt ; 
it will come to nothiag, for he will want more after that, to 
ſatisfy hrs deſires, than he did before, to ſupply his neceſſities. 
Infatiable appetites are not ſo much a thirſt, as a diſeaſe. 
To come lower now; where is that people or nation that have 
not changed their place of abode? Some by the fate of war; 
others have been caſt by teinpelt, {hipwrecks, or want of pro- 
viſions, upon unknown coats. Some have been forced abroad 
by peſtilence, ſedition, earthquakes, ſurcharge of people at 
home. Some travel to ſee the world; others for commerce; 
but in fine, it is clear, that upon ſome .reaſon or other, the 
whole race of mankind have fhifted their quarters; changed 
their very names, as well as their habitations; inſomuch, that 
we have loſt the very memorials of what they were. All theſe 
tranſportations of people, what are they, but public baniſh- 
ments? The very Founder of the Roman Empire was an Rxile : 
briefly, the whole world has been tranſplanted, and one mutation 
treads upon the heel of another. That which one man deſires 
turns another man's ftomach; and he that proſcribes me to- 
day, ſhall himſelf be caft out to-morrow. We have however 
this comfort in our misfortune ;' we have the ſame nature, the 
fawe providence, and we carry our Virtues along with us, 
And this bleſſing we owe, to that Almighty Power, cail it what 
yon will; either à Gd, or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a Divine Spirit 
or Fate, and the wnchangeable cour/e of cauſes & effects; it is how- 
ever ſo ordered, that nothing. can be taken from us but what 
ve ran well ſpare ; and that which is moſt magnificent and va- 
luable, continues with us. Where-ever we ga, we have-the 
heavens over our beads, and no farther from us than 
they were before: and ſo long as we can entertain our eyes 
and thoughts with thoſe Glories, what matter is it what ground 
ve fread upon? "TE 
In the caſe of pain or lickneſs, it is only the body that is af- 
fected: it may take off the ſpeed of a footman, or bind the 
hands of a cobler; but the mind is ſtill at liberty to hear, learn, 
teach, adviſe, and to do other good offices. A man that is in 
pain and patient, is an example of public benefit. Virtue 
may ſhew 1t{elf, as well in the bed as in the field, and he that 
chearfully encounters the terrors of death, and corporal an- 
guiſh, is as great a man, as he that moſt generouſly nazards 
himſelf in a battle. A diſeaſe, it is true, bars us of ſome 
pleaſures, but procures us others. Drink is never ſo grateful 
to us, as in a burning fever? nor meat, as when we have faſt- 
ed ourſelves ſharp and hungry. The patient may be forbidden 
ſome ſenſual ſatisfaction, but no phy fician will forbid us the de- 
light of the mind. Shall we call any ſick man miſerable, be- 
cauſe he muſt give over his intemperarce of wine and glut- 
5 80 tony, 
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and to endure hunger and thirſt; but in a little time we loſe the 
very appetite, and it is no trouble then to be without that 
which we do not defire. In difeales, there are great pains ; 


but if they be long, they remit, and give. us ſome intervals of 


tue. 


eaſe; if ſhort and violent, either they diſpatch ac, or conſume - 


themſelves; ſo that either their reſpites make them tol-rable, or 


the extremity makes them ſhort. So merciſul is Almighty God 


to us, that our torments cannot be very ſharp and . laſting, 
The acuteſt pains are thoſe that affect the nerves, but there 
is this comfort in them too, that they will quickly make us flu- 
pid and inſeyſible. In cates of extiemity, let us call to mind 
the moſteminent inſtances of patience and courage, and turu 
our thoughts from our afflictions to the contemplation of Vir- 
Suppoſe it be the ſtone, the gout, nay, the rack itſelf : 
how many have endured it without ſo much as a groan, ar 
word ſpeaking ; without ſo much as afking for relief, or giving 


an anſwer to a queſtion? May, they have laughed at the tor- 


-# 


mentors upon the very torture, and provaked them to new ex- 
periments of their cruelty, which they have had fiill .in derifi- 
on. The afhma, I look upon, as of all diſeaſes the moſt impor- 
tune; the phyſicians call it the meditaticn of death, as being 


rather an agony, than a ſickneſs; the fit holds one not ahoxe 


an hour, as nobody is long in expiring. There are three 
things grievous in ſickneſs; the fear of death, bodily pain, and 
the intermiſſion of our pleaſures: the , firſt is to be imputed to 
nature, not to the difeate ; for we do not die becauſe ve are 
fick, but becauſe e live. Nay, fickneſs itſelf has preterved 
many a man from dying. | : 


CHAP. XXV. 


* 


POVERTY TO A WISE MAN IS RATHER A BLESSING THAN 
A MISFORTUNE. : . 


O man ſhall ever be poor, that goes to himſelf for what he 
wants; and that is the readieſt way to riches : nature 


indeed will have her due, but yet whatſoever is beyond necef- 


ſity, is precarious, and not neceſſary. It is not her buſineſs to 
gratify the palate, but to ſatisfy: a craving ſtomach : bread 


"When a man is hungry, does his work, let it be never fo coarſe, 


and water when he is a-dry; let his thirſt be quenched, and na- 

ture is ſatisfied ; no matter whence it comes; or whether he 

drinks in fitver or gold, or in the hollow of his hand. To pro- 
* | | e 


tony, and betake himſelf to a diet of more ſobriety, and leſs 
expence ; and abandon his luxury, which is the diſtemper of 
the wind, as well as of the body? It is troubleſome, I know 
at firſt, to abſlain from the pleaſures we have heen ufed to, 
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wiſe a man riches and to teach him poverty, is to deceive him : 


but ſhall I call him poor that wants nothing; theugh he may 
be beholden ſor it to his patience, rather than to his fortune ? 


Or ſhall any man deny him to be rich, whoſe riches can never be 


taken away? Whether is it better to have much, or enough? 
He that has much, deſires more, which ſhews, that be has not 


pet: enough; but he that has enough, is at reſt, Shall a man 
2 + Trends the leſs rich, for not having that, for which ne 
| ſhall be baniſhed 3, for which his very wife, or ſon may poiſon 
him : that which gives him ſecurity in war, and quiet in peace, 
- which he poſlefles without danger, and diſpoſes of without 


trouble? No man can be poor that has enough; nor rich, 
that covets more than he has. Alexander, after all his con- 
2 complained that he wanted more worlds ; he deſired 


ſomething more, even when he had gotten all : & that which was 
ſufficient for human nature, was not enough for one man. 


Money never made any man rich ; for the more he had, the 
more he ſtill coveted . The richeſt man that ever lived is poor 
io my opinion, and in any man's may be ſo: but he that keeps 


himſelf to the ſtint of nature, does neither feel poverty, nor 
fear it; nay, even in poverty itſelf, there are ſome things ſuper- 


fluous. Thoſe which the world calls happy, their felicity is a 
falſe ſplendour, that dazzles the eyes of the vulgar ; but our 
rich man is glorious and happy within. There is no ambition 
in hunger or thirſt : let there be food, and no matter for the 
table, thediſh, and the ſervants ; nor with what meats nature 
is ſatisfied. Thoſe are the torments of luxury, that rather ſtuff 
the ſtomach than fill it: it ftudies rather to cauſe an appetite 
than to allay it. It is not for us to ſay, © This is not hand- 


 «. ſome; that is common; the other offends my eye.” Nature 


provides for health, not dejicacy. When the trumpet ſounds 
a charge, the poor man knows that he is not aimed at; when 


they cry out ire, his body is all he has to look after; if he be to 


take a journey, there is no blocking up of ſtreets, and throng- 
ing of paſſages for a parting compliment: a ſmall matter fills 
his belly, and contents his mind; he lives trom hand to mouth, 
without carking or fearing for to-morrow. 'The temperate rich 
man is but his counterfeit ; his wit is quicker, and his appetite 


” 


No man finds poverty a trouble to him, but he that thinks it 


'ſo; and he that thinks it ſo, makes it ſo. Dots not a rich man 


travel more at eaſe, with leſs luggage, and fewer ſervants ?. 


Does he not eat, many times, as little and as coarſe, in the 


field, as a poor man? Does he not, for his own pleaſure, _ 
ſometimes, and for variety, feed upon the ground, and uſe 


only earthen veſſels? © Is not he a mad man then, that always 


fears what he often deſires, and dreads the thing that he takes 
PE Ix | 33 delight 
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to imitate : he that would know the worſt of poyerty, let him” 
compare the looks of the rich, and of the/poor, and he ſhall. 
find the poor man to have a ſmoother brow, and to be more 
merry at heart; or if any trouble befalls bim, it paſſes over 
like a cloud ; whereas the other, either bis good humour 1s 
counterfeit, or his melancholy deep and ulcerated, ans the 
worſe, becauſe he dares not publicly own his misfortune ; but 
he is forced to play the part of a happy man, even-with a can- 
cer ia his heart. His felicity is but perſonated, and if he were 
but ſtripped of all his ornaments, he would be contemptivle. In 
duying of a horſe, we take off his clothes and his trappings, 
and examine his ſhape and body for fear of being cozened : 
and ſhall we put an eftimate upon a man for being ſet off by 
lis fortune and quality? Nay, if we ſee any thing of orna- 
ment about him, ve are to ſuſpect him the more for ſome infir- 
mity under it. He that is not content in poverty, would not be. 
ſo neither in plenty; for the fault is not in the thing, but in the 
mind, Tf that be fickly, remove him from a kenne] toa pa- 
lace, he is at the ſame paſs ; for he carries his diſeaſe along 
with him. What can be happier than that condition both f 
mind and of fortune, from which we cannot fall? What can be 
a greater felicity, than in a covetous deſigning age, for a man to 
live ſafe among informers and thieves ? It puts a poor man into 
the very cordition of providence that gives all, without reſerv- 
ing any thing to itſelf, How happy is he that owes nothing but to 
himſelf, and only that which he can eaſily refuſe, or eaſily pay! 
I do not reckon him poor that has but a little, but he is fo that 
covets more; it is a fair degree of plenty to have what is ne- 
ceſſary. Whether had a man better find ſaturity in want, or 
hunger in plenty? It is not the augmenting of our fortunes, _ 
but the abating of our appetites, that makes us rich, Why 
may not a man as well contema riches in his own coffers as in 
another man's? And rather hear that they are his, than feel 
them to be ſo ? Though it is a great matter not to be corrupted, 
even by having them under the ſame roof. He 1s the greater 
man that is honeſtly poor in the middle of plenty; but he is 
the more ſecure, that is free from the temptation of that plen- 
ty, and has the leaſt matter for another to deſign upona It is 
no great buſineſs for a poor man to preach the contempt of 
riches, or for a rich man to extol the benefits of pcverty, be- 


* 


cauſe we do not know how either the one or the other would 


behave himſelf in the contrary coadition. The beſt proof is, 

the doing of it by choice, and not by neceſſity ; fer the prac- 

tice of poverty in jeſt, is a preparation toward the bearing of _ 

it in earneſt. But it is yet a generous diſpoſition fo to pro- 

vide for the worſt of fortunes, as that i: map be eaſily borne: 

the * only tolerable, but 3 
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be comfortable, that is to ſay, ſecurity, If there were nothing 


elſe in poverty, but the certain knowledge of our friends, it 
were yet a moſt deſirable bleſſing, when every man leaves us 
but thoſe that love us. It is a ſhame to place the happineſs of 


life in gold and filver, for which bread and water is ſufficient ; 


or at the worſt, hunger puts an end to hunger. For the ho- 


nour of poverty, it was both the foundation and the cauſe of the 


. Roman empire; and no man was ever. yet ſo poor, but he had 
enough to carry him to his journey's end. 0 
All deſire 1s, that my poverty may not be a burden to myſelf, 

or make me fo to others ; and that is the beſt ſtate of fortune, 
that is neither directly neceſſitous, nor far from it. A medio- 


crity of fortune, with a gentleneſs of mind, will preſerve us fi om 
fear or envy; which is a defirable condition, for no wan wants 


power to do miſchief. We never conſider the bleſſiug of co- 


- 


veting nothing, and the glory of being full in ourſelves, with- 


out depending upon fortune. With parſimony, a little is ſuffi- 


cient; & without it, nothing; whereas frugality makes a poor 


man rich. If we loſe an eſtate, we had better never ha ve had 


it: he that has leaſt to loſe, has leaſt to fear; and thoſe are 


better ſatisfied whom fortune never favoured, than thoſe whom 
ſhe has forſaken. The ftate is moſt commodious, that lies be- 


twixt poverty and plenty. Diogenes underſtood this very well 
when he put himſelf into an incapacity of loſing any thing 
That courſe of life is moſt commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholeſome ; the body is to be indulged no. farther than for 


health; and rather mortified than not kept in ſubjection to the 


mind. It is neceſſary to provide againſt hunger, thirſt, and 


cold; and ſomewhat for covering to ſhelter. us againſt other in- 
' conveniences ; but aot a pin-matter whether it be of turf, or of 


marble. A man may lie as. warm, and as dry under a thatched, 


125 as under a gilded roof. Let the mind be great and glorious, 
aud all other things are deſpicable in compariſon. The future 


any thing, than of fortune to beſtow it.” 


is uncertain; and; I had rather beg of myſelf not to deſire 
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ANGER DESCRIBED ; IT 1S AGAINST NATURE, AND or 
TO BE FOUND IN MAN. 5 * 0 


7 
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N E are here to encounter the moſt outrageous, brutal, 
2 dangerous, and intractable of all paſhons; the moſt 
loathſome and unmannerly ; nay, the moſt ridiculous too; 
and the ſubduing of this monſter will do, a great deal toward 
the eſtabliſhment of human peace. It is the method of - 
cians, to begin with a deſcription of the diſeaſe, before they. 
meddle with the cure; and I know not why this may not do 
as well in the diſtempers of the mind, as in thoſe of the body. 
The * Stoics will have anger to be, “a dehre of puniſhing 
„another for ſome injury done.” Againſt which it is'objeRed 
that we are many times angry with theſe that never did hurt us, 
but poſſibly may, though the harm be not as yet done. But 
I fay, chat they hurt us already in conceit : and the very pur- 
poſe of it is an injury in thought, before it breaks out into 
act. It is oppoſed again, that if anger were a d of puniſhing 
mean people would not be angry with great ones, that are out 
of their reach; for no man can be faid to defire any thing, 
which he judges impoſſible to compaſs. But I anſwer to this; 
that @nger is the de/ire, not the power and faculty of revenge ; 
neither is any man fo low, but that the greateſt man alive may 
peradventure lie at his mercy. FR” F, 
Ariſtotle takes anger to be, © a deſire of paying ſorrow for 
ſorrow;“ and of plaguing thoſe that have plagued us. It 
is argued againſt both, that beaſts are angry; though neither 
provoked by any injury, nor moved with a deſire of any body's - = 
grief, or puniſhment. Nay, though they cauſe it, they do - 
not deſiga or ſeek it, Neither is anger (how unreafanable 
ſoever in itſelf) found any where but in reaſonable creatures. - 
It is true, that beaſts have an impulſe of rage and fierceneſs;. 
as they are more affected alſo than men with ſome pleaſures ; 
but we may as well call them Iluxurions and ambitious, 'as . 
angry. And yet they are not without certain images of human 
affections. They have their likings, and their loathings; but 
neither the paſſions of reaſonable nature, nor their virtues, 
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nor their vices. They are moved to fury by ſome objects; 
- they are quieted by others; they have their terrors and their 
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diſappointments, but without refleQion : and let them be never 


ſo much irritated or affrighted, fo ſoon as ever the occaſion is 
removed, they fall to their meat again, and lie down, and take 
their reſt. Wiſdom and thought are the goods of the mind; 
whereof brutes are wholly incapable; and we are as unlike 
them within, as we are without: they have an odd kind of 
fancy, and they have a veice too; but inariiculate and con- 


fuſed, and incapable of thoſe variations which are familiar 


do us. | 
Anger is not only a vice, but a vice point-blank againſt na- 
ture; for it divides, inſtead of joining; and in fume meaſure 
fruſtrates the end of providence in human ſociety. One man 
was born to help another; anger makes us deftroy one ano- 
ther; the one unites, the other ſeparates; the one is beneficial 
to us, the other miſchie vous; the one ſuccours even ſtrangers, 
the other deſtroys even the moſt intimate friends; the one 
ventures all to ſave another; the other ruins himſelf to undo 
another, Nature is bountiful, but anger is pernicious : for 
it is not fear, but mutual love, that binds up mankind. 
I bere are ſome motions that look like anger, which cannot 
properly be called fo; as the paſſion of the people againſt the 
gladiators, when they hang off, and will not make ſo quick a 


diſpatch as the ſpectators would have them: there is ſomething 


in | of the humour of children, that if they get a fall, will 
never leave bawling until the naughty ground is beaten, and 


then all is well again. They are angry without any cauſe or 


injury; they are deluded by an imitation of ſtrokes, and pa- 
Cified with counterfeit tears. A falſe and a childiſh ſorrow, 


= is appeaſed with as falſe and as childiſh a revenge. They take 


it for a contempt, if the gladiators do net immediately caſt 
. themſelves upon the ſword's point. They look preſently about 
them from one to another, as who ſhould ſay ; “ Do but ſee, 
© my maſters, how theſe rogues abuſe us.” 


"To deſcend to the particular branches and varieties would 


be unneceſſary and endleſs. - There is a ſtubborn, a vindictive 
a quarrelſome, a violent, a froward, a ſullen, a movoſe kind of 
anger; and then we have this variety in complication too. 
One goes no farther than words, another proceeds immediately 
to blos, without a word ſpeaking; a third fort breaks out in- 
to curſing and reproachful language: and there are, that 
content themſelves with chiding and . complaining. There is 
a conciliable anger, and there is an implacable ; but in what 
form or degree ſoe ver it appears, all anger, without exception, 
is vicious. C 
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KY CHAP. I. _ 


THE RISE OF | ANGER. 


THE queſtion will be here, whether anger, takes its riſe from 


lead us to greater matters. 


impulſe or judgment? 'That is, whether it be moved of 
its own accord, or, as N things are, from within us, 
that ariſe we know not how? 


The #r/# motion of anger, is in truth, in voluntary; and only | 


a kind of menacing preparation towards it. The ſecond deli- _ 


berates ; as who ſhould ſay, « This injury ſhould not paſs 
„ without a revenge ;” and there it ſtops. The ird is impo- 
tent; and right or wrong, reſolves upon vengeance. The frf 


motion is not to be avoided, nor indeed the ſecond, any more 


than yawning for company: cuſtom and care may leſſen it, 
but reaſon itſelf cannot overcome it. The Aird, as it riſes 
upon con{ideration, it muſt fall ſo too; for that motion which 
proceeds with judgment, may be taken away vith judgment. 
A man thinks himſelf injured, and hatha mind to be revenged, 
but for ſome reaſon lets it reſt. This is not properly anger, but 
an affection over- ruled by reaſon; a kind of propoſal diſapproved.. 
And' what are reaſon and affection, but only changes of the 


mind for the better, or for the worſe? Reaſon deliberates 


before it judges ; but anger paſſes ſentence without delibera- 
tion. Reaſon only attends the matter in hand; but anger is 
ſtartled at every accident: it paſſes the bounds of reaſon, and 
carries it away with it. In ſhort, © anger is an agitation of 
the mind that proceeds to the reſolution of a revenge, the 
© mind, aſfenting to it.” There is no doubt but anger is moved 
by the ſpecies of an injury, -but whether that motion be volun- 


_ tary or in voluntary, is the point in debate; though it ſeemg 


manifeſt to me, that anger does nothing, but where the mind 
goes along with it. For, firſt, to take an offence, and then to 
meditate a revenge; and after that, to lay both propofitions 
together, and ſay to wyſelf, © This injury ought not to have 
been done; but as the caſe Rands, I muſt do myſelf right.“ 


This diſcourſe can never proceed without the concurrence f 
the will. The firft motion indeed is ſingle; but all the reſt is 


deliberation, and ſuperſtructure: there is ſomething under- 
ſtood and condemned: an indignation conceived, and a revenge 


propounded. This can never be without the'agreement of the 


mind+to the matter in deliberation. The end of this queſtion 


is, to know the nature and quality of anger. If it be bred in 
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ing upon the ſprinkling of cold water; the hair ſtanding on 
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us, it will never yield to reaſon, for all involuntary. motions 
are inevitable and invincible; as a kind of horror and ſhrug- 


The clearing of this point will 
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end at ill news; giddineſs at the ſight of a precipice; bluſhing 
+ atlewd diſcourſe. In cheſe caſes, reaſon can dg no good 
but anger may undoubtedly be overeome by caution and good 
counſel; for it is a voluntary vice, and not of the condition of 
thote - accidents that. befall us as frailties of our humanity, 
among which muſt. be reckoned the firſt motions of the mind, 
after the opinion of an injury received, which 1t is not in the 
power of human nature to avoid: and this is it that affects vs 
upon the ſtage, or in a ſtury. Can any man read the death of 
_ Pompey, and not be touched with an indignation ? The ſound 
of a trumpet rouſes the fpirits, and provokes courage. It 
makes a man fad to ſee the ſhipwreck even of an enemy; and 
we are much ſurpriſed by fear in other caſes; all theſe motions 
are not ſo much affections, as preludes to them. The claſhing 
of arms, or the heating of a drum, excites a war-horſe. Nay, 
a ſong from Xenophantes would make Alexander take his 
ſword in his hand. In all theſe caſes, the mind rather ſuffers 
than acts; and therefore it is not an affection zo be moved, but 
to give way to that motion, and to ſollow willingly what was 
ſtarted by chance, Theſe are not affeRions, but impulſes of 
the body. The braveſt man in the world may look pale when 
be puts on his armour, his knees knock, and his heart work 
before the battle is joined; but theſe are only motions; whereas 
anger is an excar/10n, and propoſes revenge or puniſhment, 
which cannot be without the mind. As fear flies, ſo anger 
aſſaults; and it is not poſſible to reſolve, either upon violence 
or caution, without the concurrence of the will. | 


' CHAP. III. 
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ANGER. MAT BE SUPPRESSED. 


ITI is an idle thing to pretend, that we cannot govern our 
+ © anger; for ſome things that we do, are much harder than 
= others that we ought to do; the wildeſt affections may be 
. tamed by diſcipline, and there is hardly any thing which the 
mind will de, but it may do. There needs no more argument 
iin this cafe, than the inſtances of ſeveral perſons, both power- 
ful and impatient, that have gotten the abſolute maſtery of 
___ -themlelvesin this point. VV ; 
__ +», Thrafippus in his drink, fell foul upon the cruelties of Piſiſ- 
tratus ; who, when he was urged by ſeveral about him to make 
an example of him, returned this anſwer, © Why ſhould 1 be 
angry with a man that ſtumbles upon me, blindfold 2” Ia 
effect, moſt of our quarrels are of our own making, either 1 
miſtgze, or by aggravation. Anger comes ſometimes upon us, 
hut we go oftner to it, and inſlead of rejecting it, we call it. 
N * | EW = Auguſtus 


of ANGER. | 563 


Auguſtus was a great maſter of his paſſion : for Timagenus 
an hiſtorian wrote ſeveral bitter things againſt his perſon and 


his family; which paſſed among the people plauſibly enough,  - 


as pieces of raſh wit commonly do. Cæſar adviſed him ſeveral 
times to forbear ; and when that would not do, forbade him his 
roof. After this, Aſinius Pollio gave him er.tertainment 35 and 


he was ſo well beloved in the city, that every man's houſe was. 


open to him. Thoſe things that he had written in the honour 
of Auguſtus, he recited and burnt; and publicly proſeſſed 


himſelf Cæſar's enemy. Auguſtus for all this never fellout with 


any man that received him; only once he told Pollio, that he 

had taken a ſnake into his boſom: and as Pollio was about to 
excuſe himſelf; “ No,” ſays Cæſar, interrupting him, * make 
« your beſt of bim;“ and offering to caſt him off at that very 


moment, if Cæſar pleaſed : Do you think,” ſays Cæſar, “ that 


I will ever contribute to the parting of you, that became 
4 friends?“ for Pollio was angry with him before, and only en- 
tertained him now, becauſe Ceſar had diſcarded him. 
The moderation of Antigonus was remarkable; ſome of his 
ſoleiers were railing at him one night, where there was but a 
hanging betwixt them. Antigonus overheard them, and- put- 
ting it gently aſide ; © Soldiers,” ſays he, ſtand a little farther 
« off, for fear the King ſhould hear you.” And we are to 
conſider, not only violent examples, but moderate, where there 


wanted neither cauſe of diſpleaſure, nor power of revenge: as 
in the caſe of Antigonus, who the ſame night hearing his ſol- 


diers curſing him for bringing them into fo foal a way, he went 


to them, and without telling them who he was, helped them out 


of it. Now,” ſays he, you may be allowed to curſe him 


« that brought you into the mire, provided you bleſs him that 


« tock you out of it.“ | 

Ii was a notable ſtory, that of Vedius Pallio, upon his invit- 
Ing of Auguſtus to ſupper. One of his boys happened to 
break a glaſs; and his maſter, in a rage, commanded him to be 
thrown into a pond to feed his. lampreys. This action of his 
might be taken for /uxury, though, in truth, it was cruelty. 
The boy was ſeized, but. broke. looſe, and threw himſelf at 


Auguſtus's feet, only deſiring that he might not die that death. - - 
 Cmfar, in abhorrence of the barharity, preſently; ordered all 
the reſt of the glaſſes to be broken, the boy to be releaſed; and 


the pond to be filled up, that- there might be no farther ogca- 


fion for any inhumanity of that nature. This was an authority 
well employed. Shall the breaking of a glaſs coft a man (his 
life? Nothing but a predominant. fear could ever have maſ- 
_ tered his choleric. and ſanguinary diſpoſition. This man de- 


 {erved to die a thouſand deaths, eicher for eating human fleſh 
g 5 or for keeping of his fiſh to 
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It is written of Praxaſpes, (a favourite of Cambyſes's, 
who was touch given to wine), that he took the freedom to tell 
Huis prince of his hard drinking, and to lay before him the 
| ſcandal and the inconvenience of his exceſſes ; and how. that 
in thoſe diſtempers, he had not the command of himſelf. Now,“ 
ſays Cambyſes, © to ſhew you your miſtake, you ſhall ſee me 
drink deeper than ever I did, and yet keep the uſe of my 
eyes, and of my hands, as well as if I were ſober.” Upon 
this he drank to a higher pitch than ordinary, and ordered 
| the ſon of Prazxaſpes to go out, & ſtand on the other fide of the 
Þ treſhold, with his left-arm over his head; And” fays he, ik 
| 1 * have a good aim, have at the heart of him.” He ſhot, and 
* upon cutting up the young man, they found indeed that che 
arrow had ſtruck him through the middle of the heart. What 
do you think now,” ſays Cambyſes, “ is my hand ſteady or no ?” 
Apollo himſelf,” ſays Prazxaſpes, could not have outdone 
tit.“ It may be aqueſtion now, which was the greater" impiety, 
3 the murder itſelf, or the commendation of it; for him to take 
* © _ the heart of his ſon, while it was yet reeking and panting un- 
der the wound, for an occaſion of flattery ; why was there 
not another experiment made upon the father, to try if 
Cambyſes could not have yet mended his ſhot ? This was a moſt 
uunmanly violation of hoſpitality ; but the approbation of the 
fact was till worſe than the crime itſelf. This example of 
[ - Prezxaſpes proves ſufficiently that a man may repreſs his an. 
| ger; for he returned not one ill word, no not ſo much as a 
| complaint; but he paid dear for his good counſel, He had 
= been wiſer perbaps, if he had let the king alone in his cups, 
| for he had better have drunk wine than blood. It is a danger- 
obus office to give good advice to intemperate princes. ... be 
_ REV Another inftance of anger ſuppreſſed, we have in Harpagus, - 
| v ho was commanded to expoſe Cyrus upon a mountain. But 
1 the child was preſerved; which when Aſtyages came afterwards 
| 
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to underſtand, he invited Harpagus to a diſh of meat; and. 
= when he had eaten his fill, he told him it was a piece of his 
FF ſon, and afked him, how he liked the ſeaſoning. © Whate- _ 
1 4 ver pleaſes your majeſty, l ſays Harpagus, muft pleaſe 
| „ me: and he made no more words of it, It is moſt certain, 
that we might govern our anger if we would; for the ſame thing 
** that galls us at home, gives us no offence at all abroad; and 
what is the reaſon of it, but that we are patient in one place, 
and froward in another? d 3 5 
It was a ſtrong provocation, that which was given to Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander: the Athenians ſent 
|. their Ambaſſadors to him, and they were received with this 
compliment. © Tell me, gentlemen,” ſays Philip, © what is there 
that can do to oblige the Athenians 7” Democharas, _ - 


D. 


* 


of the ambaſſadors, told him, that they would. take it far a 
great obligation if he would be pleaſed to hang himſelf. Tbis 


inſolence gave an indignation to the by-ſtanders ; but. Phili _=_ 
bade them not meddle with nim, but even to let that foul- mouth- —_ 
ed fellow go as he came. And for you, the reſt of tne am- - © 
_ * baſſadors,” ſays he, © pray tell the Athenians, that it is _ 
« worſe to ſpeak ſuch things than to hear and forgive. them.” — bl 
'This wonderful patience under coutumelies, was a great means 
of Philip's ſecurity. | 2 9 ; - of | 
n CHAP. ; IV. ; | | ; |: þ 

IT 13 A SHORT MADNESS, AND A DEFORMED VICE ; 1 

x - ; | a "wi 

HE was much in the right, whoever it was, that firſt called *y 
11 anger @ ſhort madneſs ; for they have both of them the ſame _ 


ſymptoms; and there is ſo wonderful a reſemblance bewixt the, 
tranſports of choler, and thoſe of phren/y, that it is a hard mat- 
ter to know the one from the other. A bold, fierce and threat- 
ening countenance as pale as.aſhes, and, in the ſame moment, 
as red as blood; a glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, violent mo- 
tions, the hanJs reſtleſs, and perpetually in action, wringing 
and menacing, ſnapping of the joints, ſtampiig with the feet, 
the hair ſtaring, trembling lips, a forced and ſqueaking voice; 
the ſpeech falſe and broken, deep and frequent ſighs, and ghaſt- 
ly looks; the veins ſwell, the heart pants, the knees knock; 
with a hundred diſmal accidents that are common to both diſ- 
tempers. Neither is anger a bare reſemblance only of madneſs, but 
many times an irrevocable tranfition into the thing itfelf, How _ 
many perſons have we known, read, and heard of, that have 
loſt their wits in a paſſion, and never came to themſelves again? 
It is therefore to be avoided, not only for moderation ſake, but 
alſo for health. Now, if the outward appearance of anger 
be ſo foul and hideous, bow deformed muſt that miſerable mind 
be that is harraſſed with it? for it leaves no place either for 
counſel or friendſhip; honeſty or good manners; no place ei- 
ther for the exerciſes of reaſon or for the offices of life. If 1 
were to deſeribe it, Iwould draw a tiger bathed in blood; ſharp 
ſet and ready to take a leap at his prey; or dreſs it up as the 
poets repreſent the furies, with whips, fnakes and flames; it 
ſhould be ſour, li vid, full of ſcars, and wallowing in gore, ra- 
ging up and down, deſtroying, grinning, bellowing, and pur- 
_ ſuing; fick of all other things, and moſt of all, of itſelf. It 
turns beauty into deformity, and the calmeft counſels into 
| rs ds it diſorders our very garments, and fills the mind 
with horror. How abominable is it in the ſoul then, when it 
appears ſo hideous even through the bones, the ſkin & ſo many 
3 8 2 8 impedi- 
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impediments? Is not he a madwan'that has loſt the government 
of himſelf, apd is toffed hither and thither by his fury, as by a 
. tempeſt? the executioner of his own revenge, both with his 
heart and hand; and the murderer of his neareſt friends ? The 
fmalleſt matter moves it, and makes us inſatiable and inacceſſi- 
ble. It does all things by violence, as well upon itſelf as 
others; and it is, in ſhort, the malter of all paſſions. 
There is not any creature ſo terrible anddangerous by nature, 
but it becomes fiercer by anger. Not that beaſts have human 
aflections, but certain impulſes they have, which come very near 
| them. The boar foams, champs, and whets his tuſks : the 
bull toſſes his horns in the air, bounds, and tears up the 
ground with his feet; the lion roars, and ſwings bimſelf with 
his tail: the ſerpent ſwells, and there is a ghaſtly kind of fell - 
neſs in the aſpect of a mad dog. How great a wickedneſs is it 
now to indulge a violence, that does not only turn a n an into 
a beaft, but makes even the moſt outrageous of beaſts themſelves 
to be more dreadful and mifchievous! A vice that carries 
A along with it neither pleaſure nor profit, neither honour nor 
- -fecurity? but, on the contrary, deſtroys us to all the comfort- 
f able and glorious purpoſes of our reaſonable being. Some 
there are, that have the root of it to be greatneſs of mind. 
And why may we not as well enti:le impudence to courage, where- 
as the one is proud, the other brave; the one is gracious 
and gentle, the other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we 
may aſcribe magnanimity to avarice, luzury, and ambition 
which are all but ſplendid impotencies, without meaſure, and 
without foundation. There is nothing great but what ig virtu- 
_ ous, nor indeed'Fruly great, but what is alſo compoſed and 
quiet. Anger alas! is but a wild, impetuous blaſt, an empty 
tumour, the very infirmity of women ard children; a brawling, 
cilamorous evil, and the more noiſe, the leſs courage; as we find 
it commonly, that the boldeſt congues have the ſainteſt hearts. 
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AVO II IS NEITHER WARRANTABLE NOR USEFUL. 


FN the ſirſt place, anger is unwarrantably, as it is: unſu/t ; for 
| it falls many times upon the wrong perſon, and diſcharges 
itſelf upon the innocent, inſtead of the guilty : beſide, the 
dliſproportion of making the-moſt trivial bffences to be capital, 
and puniſing an inconfiderate word perhaps witF torments, 
fe:ters, infamy, or death. It allows a man neither time nor 
means for defence, but judges a cauſe without hearing it, and 
admits of no mediation. It flies into the face of truth itſelf, 
if it be of the adverſe party; and turns obſtinacy into an 
ws "I 4 | ; 20 A | „ 
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error, inta an argument of juſtice. It does every thing with" 


agitation and tumult ; whereas reaſon and equity can deſtroy 


whole families, if there be occaſion for it, even to the extin» / 
wiſhing of their names and memories, without any indecency, . 


either of countenance or action. 


Secondly, it is inſociable to the higheſt point; for it ſpares 
neither friend nor foe; but tears all to pieces and caſts human 


nature mto 1 perpetual ſtate of war. b diſſolves the bond of * 


mutual ſociety, inſomuch that our very companions and rela- 


tions dare nor come near us; it renders us unfit” for the ordi- 


nary offices of life, for we can neither govern our tongues, 


our hands, nor any part of our body. It tramples upon tha 
laws of hoſpitality, and of bations, leaves every man to be his 
own Carver, and all things public and private, ſacred and pro- 


fane, ſuffer violence. 


Thirdly, it is to no purpoſe. © It is a- ſad thing,” we cry 
“ to put up theſe injuries, and we are not able to bear them ;* 


as if any man that can bear anger, could not bear an ury,; which 


is much more ſupportable. You will ſay, that anger does 
me good yet, for it keeps people in awe, and ſecures a man 
rom contempt; never conſidering, that it is more dangerous 
to be feared than deſpiſed, Suppoſe that an angry man could 
do as much as he threatens ; the more terrible, he is fill the 
more odtous; and on the other ſide, if he wants power, he 
is the more deſpicable for his anger; tor there is nothing more 
wretched than a choleric huff, that makes a noiſe, and no body 
cares for it. If anger ſhould-be valuayle becauſe men are 
afraid of it; why not an adder, a toad, or a ſcorpion as well ? 


It makes us lead the life of gladiators; we live and we fight 
together. We hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, eavy 


our ſuperiors, ipſult our inferiors; and there is nothing 


in the world which we will not do, either ior glonture ar profit, 


* 


To be angry at offenders, is to make ou 


we may as well be angry that our thiſtles do not bring forth 
? pples; or that every pebble in our ground is not an oriental pearl, 
If we are angry both with young men, and with old, becauſe 


they d offend; why not with infants too, becauſe they will 


urſelves the common | 
enemies of mankird, which is both weak and wicked; and 


offend? It is laudable to rejoice for any thing that is well 
done; but to be tranſported for another man's doing ill, is 


narrow and ſordid. * Nor is it for the dignity of Virtue to be 


either angry or fad. It is with a tainted mind as with an ulcer, -- 
not only the touch, but the very offer at it makes us ſhrink 
and complain; wifen we come once to he carried off from our 

poiſe, we are loft. In the choice of a ſword, we take care 


that it be wieldy and well mounted; and it concerns us 


| d much to be wary of engaging in the exceſſ6es of ungoverna- 
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8 ble paſſions. It is not the ſpeed of a horſe altogether that 


pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can ſtop and turn at plea - 
re. It is a ſign of weakneſs, and a kind of ſtumbling, for 
aà man to run when he intends only to walk; and it behoves us 
to have the ſame command of our mind that we bave of our 
bodies. Beſides; that the greateſt puniſhment of an injury, is the 
conſcience of having done it; and no mau ſuffers more, than 
he that is turned over to the pain of a repentance, How 
much better is it to compoſe injuries, than to revenge them? 
For it does not only fpend time, but the revenge of one injury 
expoſes us to more. In fine, as it is unreaſouable to be angry 
at'a crime, it is as fooliſh to be angry without one. 
But may not an honeſt man then be allowed to be angry 
ft the murder of his father, or the raviſhing of his ſiſter or 
daughter before his face?“ No, not at all; I will defend my 
parents, and I will repay the injuries that are done them; but 
It is my piety, and not my anger, that moves me to it, I will do 
my ny without fear or confuſion ; I will not rage, I will not 
weep; but diſcharge the office of a good man, without forfeiti 
the dignity of a man. It my father be affaulted, I will endeavotff 
to reſcue him; if he be killed, I will do right to his memory; 
And all this, no: in any tranſport of paſſion, but in honour and 
conſcience. Neither is there any need of anger where reaſon does 
the ſame thing. A man may be temperate, and ye: vigorous, and 
Taiſe his mind according to the occaſion, more or leſs, as a ſtone 


is thrown according to the diſcretion & intent of the cafter. How 


. Outrageous have I ſeen ſome people for the loſs of a monkey or 
"a ſpaniel! And were it not a ſhame to have the ſame ſenfe for 
a friend that we have for a puppy; and to cry like children, 
as much for a bauble as for the ruin of our country? This is 
not an effect of reaſon but of infirmity, For a man indeed to 
. expoſe his perſon for his country, or his parents, or his friends, 
out of a ſenſe of boneſty, and a judgment of duty, it is, with- 
_ out diſpute, a worthy and a glorious action; but it muſt be 
done then with ſobriety, calmneſs, and reſolution. It is high 
time to convince the world of the indignity and uſeleſſneſs of 
this paſſion, hen it has the authority and recommendation of 
no leſs than Ariſtotle himſelf, as an affection very much con- 


dueing to all heroic actions that require heat and vigour; now, 


to ſhew on the other ſide, that it is not in any caſe profitable 
we ſhall lay open the obſtinate and unbridled madneſs of it: a 
Vickedneſs neither ſenſible of infamy nor of glory; without 
_ Either modeſty or fear; and it it paſſes once " hap anger into a 
_ hardened hatred, it is incurable. It is either fironger than 
_ reaſon, or it is weaker. If fironger, there is no contending 
with it; if weaker, reaſon will do the buſineſs without it. 
Some will have it that an angry man is good antun 
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cere; whereas in truth, he only lays himſelf open out of 
heedleſſneſs and want of caution, If it were in itſelf good, 
the more of it the better; but in this caſe, the more, the 
worſe, and a wiſe man does his duty, without the aid of any 
thing that is ill. It is objected by ſome, that thoſe are the 
moſt -generous creatures, .which are the moſt prone to anger. 
But firſt, reaſon in man, is impetugſity in beaſts. Secondly, with- 
cout diſcipline, it runs into audaciouſneſs and temerity : over 
and above that the ſame thing does not help all. If anger 
| helps the lion, it is fear that ſaves the ſtag, ſwiftneſs the hayk, 
and flight the pigeon, but man has God for his example, (who 
is never angry), and not the, creatures. And. yet it is not amiſs 
ſometimes to counterfeit anger; as upon the ſtage ; nay upon 
the bench, and in the pulpit, where the imitation of it is more 
effectual, than the thing itſelf, But it is a great error, to 
take this paſſion either for a companion, or for an aſſiſtant to 
Virtue ; that makes a man incapable of thoſe neceſſary coun- 
ſels, by which Virtue is to govern herſelf, Thoſe are falſe 
and inauſpicious powers, and deſtructive of themſelves, which 
ariſe only from the acceſſion and fervour of a diſeaſe. Rea- 
ſon judges according to right; anger will have every thing 
ſeem right, whatever it does: and when it has once pitched 
upon a miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but prefers. a 
pertinacy, even in the greateſt evil, before the moſt neceſfary 
. Tepentance, ISLES TY, 
Some people are of opinion, that anger inflames and ani- 
mates the ſoldier; that it is a ſpur to bold and arduous under- . 
takings; and that it were better to moderate, than wholly to 
ſuppreſs it, for fear of diſſolving the ſpirit and force of the 
mind. To this I anſwer, that Virtue does not need the help of 
vice; but where there is any ardour of mind neceſſary, we way 
rouze ourſelves, and be more or leſs briſk and vigorous, as 
there is occaſion : but all without anger ſtill. It is a miſtake 
. to ſay, that we make uſe of anger as a common ſoldier, but not 
as a commander; for if it hears reaſon, and follows orders, it 
is not properly anger; and if it d6es not, jt is contumacious 
and mutinous. By this argument, a man muſt be angry to be 
valiant; covetous to be induftrious ; timorous to be ſafe, which 
makes our reaſon confederate with our affections. And it is 
all ene whether paſſion be inconſiderate without reafon, or 
reaſon ineffectual without paſſion ;. fince the cne cannot be 
without the other, It is true, the leſs the paſſion, the leſs is 
the miſchief; for à litiſe paſſion is the ſmaller evil. Nay, fo. 
far is it from being of uſe or advantage in the field, that it is 


the place bf all others where it is the moſt dangerous; for tbe 


actions of Var are to be managed with order and caution, not 
preęipitation and fancy; whereas anger is heedleſs and heady, 
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| and the Virtue only of [Fo FRI nations; which though their 


bodies were much ſtronger, and more hardened, were ſtill worſt- 


eld by the moderation and diſcipline of the Romans. There is 
not upon the face of the earth, a bolder, or a more indefati- 


gable nation than the Germans ; not a braver upon a charge, 
nor a hardier againſt colds and heats; their only delight and 


exerciſe is in arms, to the utter negleR of all things elſe ; and 
| yet upon the encounter, they are broken and deſtroyed through 


their own undiſciplined temerity, even by the moſt effeminate 


of men. The huntſman is not angry with the wild boar, when 


he enher purſues or receives him; a good ſword-man watches 
his opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon his guard, whereas 
paſfion lays a man open: nay, it is one of the prime leſſons in 


2 fencing ſchool, to learn not te be angry. If Fabius had 
been choleric, Rome had been i; and before he conquered 


Hannibal, he overcame himſelf. If Scipio had been angry, he 
would never have left Hannibal and his army (who were the 
proper objects of ais diſpleaſure) to carry the war into Afric, 
and fo compaſs his end by a more temperate way. Nay, he was 
fo flow, that it was charged upon him for want of mettle and 


Tefſolution. And what did the ether Scipio? (Africanus I mean): 
how much time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the common 


grief both of his country and of himſelf? Though he reduced 
it at laſt by ſo miſerable a famine, that the inhabitants laid 
violent hands upon themſelves, and left neither man, woman, nor 


Child, ta ſurvive the ruins of it. If anger makes a man fight 


better, ſo does wine, frenzy, nay, and fear itſelf; for the greateſt 
cow ard in deſpair does the greateſt wonders. No man is cou- 
rageous in his anger, that was not ſo without it. But put the 


cafe that anger by accident may have done ſome good, and fo 
have fevers removed ſome diſtempers; but it is an odious kind 


of remedy, that makes us indebted to a diſeaſe for a cure. How | 


| many men have been preſerved by poifon : by a fall from a 


precipice;; by a ſhipwreck; by a tempeſt? does it therefore 
, that we are to recommend the practice of theſe experi- 

ments . 

But in caſe of an exemplary, and proſtitute diſſolution of 
© manners, when Clodius ſhall he preferred, and Cicero reject- 
ed; wnen loyalty ſhall be broken upon the wheel, and trea- 
* ſon fit triumphant upon the bench; is not this a ſubject to 
* moye the choler of any virtuous man?“ No, by no means: 
Virtue will never allow of the correRing of one vice by ano- 


ther; or that anger, which is the greater crime of the two, 


ſhould preſume to puniſh the leſs, It is the natural property 
of Virtue to make a man ſerene and chearful; and it is not 
for the dignity of a Philoſopher, to be tranſported either with 


grief or anger; and then the end of anger is ſorrow, the con- 
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as there is wickedneſs in the world, he muſt never be pleaſed; 


which makes his c dependant upon the humour, or man- 
There paſſes not a day over our heads, but 
he that is choleric ſhall have some cauſe or other of diſplea- 
ſure, either from men, accidents, oz bulineſs. He ſhall never 
tir out of his houſe, but he ſhall meet with criminals of all 


ners of others. 


ſorts; prodigal, impudent, covetous, perfidious, contentious, 


children perſecuting their parents, parents .curfing their chi- 
dren, the innocent accuſed, the delinquent acquitted, and the 


judge practiſing that in his chamber, which he eondemns upon 
the bench. In fine, where ever there are men, there are faults, 
and upon theſe terms, Socrates himſelf could never bring the 
ſame countenance home again, that he carried out with him. 
I anger were ſufferable in any caſe, it might be allowed againſt 
an incorrigible criminal under the hand of juſtice; but pu- 
niſhment is not matter ot anger, but of caution. The law ig 


without paſſion, and firikes malefactors as we do ſerpents, and 
venemous creatures, for fear of greater miſchief." It is not 


for the dignity of a judge, when he comes to pronounce the 


fatal ſentence, to expreſs any motions of anger in his looks, 


words or geſtures ; for he condemns the vice, not the mar; and 


looks upon the wickedneſs without anger, as he does upon the 


proſperl: y of wicked men without envy. - But though he. be 
not angry, I would have him a little moved, in point of bus» 


manity; but yet without any offence, either to his place or. 


wiſdom. Our paſſions vary, but reaſon is equal; and it were 


a great folly for that which is table, faithful, and ſound, 'to | 
repair for ſuccour to that which is uncertain, falſe and diftem- 


pered, If the offender be incurable, take him out of the 
world, that if he will not be good, he may ceaſe to be evil; but 
this muſt be without anger too. Does any man hate an arm, 


or a leg, when he cuts it off; or reckon hat a paſſion, which 
is only a miſerable cure? We knock mad dogs on the head and 
remove ſcabbed ſheep out of the fold: and this is not anger 


ftill, but reaſon ; to ſeparate the ſick from the found. Juftice 
cannot be 2ngry ; nor is there any need of an angry magiſtrate 


ſor the puniſhment'of fooliſh and wicked men. The power of 


life ard death muſt not be managed with paftion. We give a 
horſe the ſpur that is reſtiff and jadiſn, and tries to caſt his rider. 
But this is without anger too, and only to take down his ſto- 
mach, and bring him by correction, to obedience. 


It is true; that correction is neceſſary, yet within reaſon and 


bounds; for it does not hurt but profits us under an appear- 
ance of harm. III diſpoſitions in the miad are to be dealt with 


as. 


1511 


ſtant effect of diſappointment and repentance. Bat to my 
purpoſe. If a man ſhould be angry at wickedneſs, the greater 
the wickedneſs is, the greater muſt be his anger; and fo long 
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as thoſe in the body; the phyſician firſt tries pu rging and ab- 


ſtinence; if this will not do, he proceeds to bleeding, nay to 


diſmembering rather than fail; for there is no operation too 
ſeyvere that ends in health. The public magiſtrate begins with 
perſuaſion, and his buſineſs is to beget a deteſtation for vice, & 


à veneration for Virtue: from thence, if need be, he ad vances 
to admonition and reproach ; and then to puniſhments, but 


moderate and revocable, unleſs the wickedneſs. be incurable, 
and then the puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There is only this 


difference; the phyſician, when he cannot ſave his patient's life, 


endeavours tomake his death eaſy; but the magiſtrate aggravates 
the death of the criminal with infamy and diſgrace ; not as 
delighting in the ſeverity of it, (for no good man can be fo 
barbarous), but for example, and fo the end that they that 
will do no good living, may do ſome dead. The end of all cor- 
reQion, is either the amendment of wicked men, or to prevent 
the influence of ill example; for men-are puniſhed with a re- 
FpeR to the future, not to expiate offences committed, but for 


fear of worſe to come. Public offenders muſt be a terror to 


others; but ſtill, all this while, the power of life and death muſt 
not be managed with paſſion. The medicine, in the mean time, 
muſt be ſuited to the diſeaſe: infamy cures one, pain another, 


eile cures a third, beggary a fourth; but there are ſome that 


are only to be cured by the gibbet. I would be no more an- 
gry with a thief, or a traitor, than I am angry with myſelf 
when I open a vein. All puniſhment is but a moral, or civil 
remedy. I do not do any thing that is very ill, but yet I tranſ- 


| preſs often. Try me firſt with a private reprehenſion, and then 


With a public; it that will not ſerve, ſee what baniſhment will 
do; if not that neither, load me with chains, lay me in priſon : 
but if I ſhould prove wicked for wickedneſs ſake, and leave no 


_ hope of reclaiming mg, it would be a kind of mercy to deſtroy 


me. Vice is incorporated with me; and there is uo remedy, 
dut the taking of both away together; but full without anger, 


' CHAP. VI. 


ANGER IN GENERAL, WITH THE DANGER AND EFFECTS 

THERE is no ſurer argument of a great miad, than not. 
1 to be tranſportec to anger by any accident; the clouds 
and the tempeſts are formed below, but all above is quiet and 
ſerene; which is the emblem of a brave man, that ſuppreſſes 


all provocations, and lives within himſelf, modeſt, venerable, 


and -compoſed ; whereas anger is a turbulent humour, which 
at firſt. daſh caſts off all ſhame, without any regard to order, 
=! „„ | " meafure, 
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meaſure, or good manners; W a man into miſbe- 
coming violences, with his tongue, his hands, and every part of 
his body. And whoever conſiders the foulneſs, and the bruta- 
lity of this vice, muſt acknowlelge, that there is no ſuch mon- 
ſter in nature, as one man Taging againſt another, and labour- 
ing to fink that, which can never be drowned, but with him- 
ſelt for company. It renders us iucapable, either of diſcourſe 
or of other common duties. It is of all paſſions the moſt pow- 
erful; for it makes a man that is in love to kill his mi rels, 
the ambitious man to trample upon his honours, and the covet- 
ous to throw away his fortune. There is not any mortal that 
lives free from the danger of it; for it makes even the heavy 
and, the good-natured to be fierce and outrageous 3 it invades + 
us like a peſtilence, the luſty as well as the weak; and it is not 
either ſtrength of body, or a good diet, that can ſecure us a- 
gainſt it; nay, the moſt learned, and men otherwiſe of exempla- 
ry ſobriety, are inſeſted with it. It is fo potent a paſſion, that 
Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it.“ Sirrah” ſays he to 
his man, © now would I beat you, if I were not angry with you.“ 
There is no age or ſe of men that eſcapes it. Other vices 
take us one dy one; but this, like an eidemical contagion ſweeps 
all; men, women, and children, princes and beggars, are 


carried away with it in ſhoals and troops, as one man. It was, 


never iecen that a whole nation was in love with one woman, 
or unanimoufly bent upon one vice; but here and there ſome 
particular men are tainted with ſome particular crimes ; where- 
as in anger, a ſingle word many times inflames the whole mul- 
titude, and men betake themſelves preſently to fire and ſword 
upon it; the rabble take. upon them to give laws to their go- 


vernors; the common ſoldiers to their officers, to the ruin, not 


only of private families, but of kingdoms; turning their arms 
againſt their own leaders; and chuſing their own generals. 
There is no public counci}, no putting of things to the vote; 
but in a rage the mutineers divide from the ſenate, name their 
head, force the nobility in their own houſes, and put them to 
death with their own hands. The laws of nations are violated, 
the perſons of public miniſters affronted, whole cities infected 
with a general madneſs, and no reſpite allowed for the abate- 
ment or diſcuſſing of this public tumour. The ſhips are crowd - 
ed with tumultuary ſoldiers. Ard in this rude and it{-boding 
manner they march, and act under the conduct only ef their 
own paſſions, Whatever comes next ſerves them for arms, un- 
ꝛil at laſt they pay for their licentious raſhneſs, with the flaugh- 
ter of the whole party; this is the event of a heady and incon- 
ſiderate war. When mens minds are firgck, with the opinion 
ol an igjury, they fall on immediately whereſoever thetr.paſſi- 
on leads them, withoyt either * fear, or caution; provok- 
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ung their own miſchief ; never at reſt till they come to blows ; 


"and purſuing their revenge, even with their bodies upon the 


nts of their enemies weapons. So that the anger itſelf is 
more hurtful to us, than the injury that provokes it; for the one 


I is bounded, but where the other will ſtop no man living knows. 
There are no greater flayes certainly, than thoſe that ferve an- 
ger, for they improve their misfortunes, by an impatience 


Ay 


Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 


more inſupportable than the calamity that cauſes it. 
Nor does it riſe by degrees as other paſſions, but flaſhes 


Uke gun-powder blowing up all in a moment. Neither does it 


only preſs to the mark, but overbears every thing ir the way 
to it. Other vices drive us, but this hurries us headlong; o- 
ther paſſions ſtand firm themſelves, though perhaps we can- 
not reſiſt them; but this conſumes and deſtroys itſelf: it falls 
like thunder or a tempeſt, with an irrevocable violence, 


that gathers ſtrenght in the paſſage, and then evaporates in 


the eoncluſion. Other vices are unreaſonalle, but this is an- 


© Healthful too; other diſtempers have their intervals and degrees, 
Hut in this we are. thrown: down, as from a precipice : there 


Is not any thing ſo amazing to others, or ſo deſtructive to 1t- 
ſell; fo proud and inſolent if it ſucceeds ; or ſo extravagant 


if it be diſappointed. © No repulſe diſcourages it, and, for want 


of other matter to work upon, it falls foul upon itſelf, and let 


the ground be never ſo trivial, it is ſufficient for the wildeſt 
outrage imaginable. It ſpares neither age, ſex, nor quality. 
Some people would be luxurious perchance, but that they are 
poor ; and others lazy if they were not perpetually kept at 
work. The. fimplicity of a country life keeps many men in ig- 
' NoFance of the frauds and impieties of courts and camps: but 


nns nation or condition of men is exempt from the impreſſions 


of anger; and it is equally dangerous as well in war as in 


zeace. We find that elephants will be. made familiar; bulls 
wilt ſuffer children to ride upon their backs, and play with their 


- Horns; bears and lions, by good uſage, will be brought to 


fawn upon their maſters ; how deſperate a madneſs is it then fur 
men, after the reclaiming of the fierceſt of beaſts, & the bring- 


ing of them to be tractable and domeſtic, tc become yet worſe 


than beaſts one to another? Alexander had two friends, Clytus 
and Lyſimachus; the one he expoſed to a lion, and the other to 
himſelf; and he that was turned looſe to the beaſt eſcaped. 

tore life, and render 


_ © ourſelves amiable tc all while we live, and deſirable when ve 

die? V „„ | 

Let us bethink ourſelves of eur mortality, and not ſquander 
away the httle time that we have upon animoſities and feuds, 

as if it were never to be at an-end. Had we not better enjoy 

the pleaſure of our on life, than be füll contriving how * | 
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zall and torment another's? In all our brawhugs and conte · x 


tentions, never ſo much as dreaming of our weakneſs. Do. 
we not know that theſe implacable enmities of ours, lie at the 
mercy. of a fever, or any petty accident to diſappoint? Our 
fate is at hand, and the very hour that we have ſet for another 
man's death, may peradventure be prevented by ourown. What 


is it that we make all this buſtle for, and ſo needleſsly i. Ws A 

our minds? We are offended with our ſervants, our malters, 
our princes, our clients: it is but a little patience, and we 
ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there is no need either of am- 


buſhes, or of combats, Our wrath cannot go beyond death; 
and death will moſt undoubtedly come whether we be-peevith. 
or go It is time Joſt, to take pains to do that which will 
infa 


puniſhment be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for him 
to be.inhumanly . tormented, or for us ourſelves to be moſt . 


barbarouſly pleaſed with it. It holds in anger as in mourns. 
ing, it muſt, and it will at laſt fall of itſelf; let us look to it 
then betimes, for when it is once come to an ill habit, we ſhall 
never want matter to feed it; and it is much better to overcome 
our paſſions, than to be overcome by them. Some way or 


other, either our parents, children, ſervants, acquaintance, 
ar ſtrangers, will be contiavally vexing us. We are toffed- 
hither and thither by our affections, like a feather in a ſtorm 
and by freſh provocations the madneſs becomes perpetual 
Miſerable creatures! that ever our precious hours ſhould be 
ſo ill employed! How prone and eager are we in our hatzed. 


and how backward in our love! Were it not much better a@w. | 


to be making of friendſhips, pacifying of enemies, -doing- of 


good offices both public and private, than to be fli]l meditating} 
of miſchief, and deſigning how to wound one man in his fame, 


another in his fortune, a third in his perſon ? the dae being 
ſo eaſy, innocent, and ſafe; and the other ſo difficult, im- 
pious, and hazardous. Nay, take a man in chains, and at the 
foot of his oppreflor : how many are there, who, even in this. 
caſe, have maimed themſelves in the heat of their violence 
upon others? 7 at . 
This untractable paſſion is much more eaſily kept out, than 
governed when it is once admitted; for the ſtronger will give 
laws to the weaker, and make reaſon a ſlave to the appetite. . 
It carries us headlong; and in the. courſe. of our fury, we. 
have no more command of our minds than we have of our. 
bodies down a precipice ; when they are once in motion, there 
is no ſtop until they come to the bottom. Not but that it is 
- poſſible for a man to be warm in winter, and not to ſweat in 
ſummer, either by the — of the place, or the a” | 
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libly be done without us. But ſuppoſe that we would on- 
ly have our enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged; let his 
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ol che body; and in like manner, we may provide againſt 
anger. But certain it is, that Virtue and vice can never 
agree in the ſame ſubject: and one may be as well a fick man 
aud a ſound at the ſame time, as a good man and an angry. 
| Beſide, if we will needs be quarrelſome; it muſt be either with 
our ſuperior, our equal, or inferior. To cantend with our 
 ſupertor is folly and madneſs; with eur equals, is doubtful and 
dangerous; and with our inferiors, it is baſe. Nor does any 
man know butthat he that is now our enemy may come hereafter 
to be our friend, over & above the reputation of clemency and 
good-nature.- And what can be more honourable or comfor- 
table, than to exchange a feud for a friendſhip? The people of 
Rome'never had more faithful allies, than thoſe that were at 
. firſt the moſt obſtinate enemies; neither had the Roman Empire 
ever arrived at that height of power, if providence had not 
mingled the vanquifhed with the conquerors. There is an 
end to the conteſt, when one fide deferts it; fa that the pay- 
ing of anger with benefits puts a period to the controverfy. 
But however, if it beour fortune to tranſgrefs, let not our 
anger deſcend to the children, friends, or relations, even of 
our bittereſt enemies. The very cruelty of Sylla was heighten- 
ed by that inſtance of incapacitating the iſſue of the proſerib- 
ed. It is inhuman to entail the hatred we have for the father 
upon his poſterity, A good and wife man is not to be an ene- 

m of wicked men, but a reprover of them; and he is to look 
upon all tke drunkards, the luſtful, the thankleſs, covetous, 
and ambitious, that he meets with, no other viſe than as a phy- 
_ Ffietan looks upon his patients; for he that will be angry with 
man, muſt be diſpleaſed with all; which were as ridiculous, 
as te quarrel with a body for ſtumbling in the dark; with one 
that is deaf, for not doing as you bid him; or with a ſchool. 
boy, for Joving his play better than his book. Democritus 
aug led, and Heraclitus wept, at the folly and wickedneſs of 
the wofld, but we never read of an angry philoſopher. 

This is undoubtedly the moſt deteſtable of vices, even com- 

pared with the worſt of them. Avarice ſcrapes and gathers 
together that which ſome body may be the better ſor; but anger 
laſhes out, and no man comes off gratis. An angry maſter 
makes one ſervant run away and another hang himſelf; and 
his choler eauſes him a much greater loſs than he ſuffered in 
the occaſion of it. It is the cauſe of mourning to the father 


and gives the candidate a repulſe. And it is worſe than lux- 

ury too, whizh: only aims at its proper pleaſure; whereas 
the other is bent upon another body's, pain. The malevolent” 
and the envious content themſelves only to 24h another man 
miſerable ; but it is the buſineſs of anger to nate him ſo, and 
"= . F* NE ; te 


and of divorce to the huſband ; it makes the magiſtrate odious, 
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to wreak the miſchief itſelf z not ſo much defiring the hurt of 
another, as ta inflict it. Among the-powerftul, it breaks out 
into open war, and into a private one with the common people, 
but without force or arms. It engages us in treacheries, per- 


petual troubles and contentions ; it akers the very natuxe of a 
man, and puniſhes itſelt in the proſecution of atners. Hu- 


manity excites us to love, this to hatred; that to be beneficul 
to others, this to hurt them; beſide, that though it proceeds 
from too high a conceit of ourſelves, it is yet, in effect, Hut a 
narrow and contemptible affection; eſpecially when it meets 
with a mind that is hard and impenetrable, and returns the dare 
upon the head of him that caſts it, ay r 
To take a farther view now of the miſerable conſequences, 
and ſanguinary effects of this hideous diſtemper; from henee 
come flaughters, and poiſons, wars and deſolations, the razing 
and burning of cities; the unpeopling of nations, and' the 
turning of populous countries into deſerts ; public maſſacres, . 
and regicides; princes led in triumph; fome murdered in their 
bed-chambers ; others tabbed in the ſenate, or cut off in the 
ſecurity of their ſpeQacles and pleaſures. - Some there are that 
take anger for a princely quality; as Darius, who, in his expe» 
dition againſt the Scythians, being befought by a ,nobleman, - 
that had three fons, that he would vouchſafe to accept of two 
of them into his ſervice, and leave the third at home for a came _ 
fort to his father.“ I will do more for you than that,“ ſays Darius, 
„ for you ſhall have them all three, again :** fo he ordered 
them to be ſlain before his face, and left him their badies. But 


Xerxes dealt a little better with Pythius, who had five ſong” © | 


and defired only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes bade hm 
take his choice, and he named the elde, whom he immediately 
commanded to be cut in halves; and one half of the body to be 


laid on each fide of the way, when his army was to pafs be? 


twizt them; undoubtedly a moſt auſpicious facrifice 3 but he 
came afterward to the end that he deferved ; for he lived to ſee 


that prodigious power ſcattered and broken; and, inſtead < 


military and victorious troops, to be encompaſſed with carcaf 
ſes. But theſe, you will ſay, wert only barbarous princes, 
tkhat knew neither civility nor letters; and thefe ſa va ge eruel- 
ties will be imputed perchance to their rudeneſs of manners, 
and want of diſcipline. But what will you ſay then of Alex», 
ander the Great, that was trained up under the inftitution of 
*Ariftotle himſelf ; and killed Ciytus, his favourite and ſchook 
fellow, with his own hand, under his orun roof, and ver the fress 
dom ¶ a cup of wines And what was'his crime? He was loath 
to degenerate from a Macedonian Liberty, in to a Per ſian ſlavery; 
that is to ſay, he could not flatter. Ly ſimachus, another of his 
friends, he expoſed to a lion; and this very Ly ſmachus, _ 
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be had eſcaped this danger, was never the more merciful, when 

he came to reign himſelf; for he cut off the ears and noſe of 

| his friend Teleſphorus; and when he had ſo disfigured: him, 

8 that he had no longer the face of a man, he threw him into a 

dungeqn, and there kept him to be ſhewed for a monſter, as a. 

- range ſight. The place was fo low, that he was fain to creep 

5 925 all four, and his ſides were galled too with the ſtraitnefs 

. it. In this miſery he lay half-famiſhed in his own filth; fo 

: do dious, fo terrible, and ſo loathſome a ſpeRacle, that the hor- 

ror of his condition had even extinguiſhed all pity for him. 
Nothing was ever ſo unlike a man, as the poor wretch that 

«© ſuffered this, ſaving the tyrant that aRted 1.” | 

Nor did this mercileſs hardneſs only exerciſe itſelf among fo- 

- reiguers, but the fierceneſs of their outrages and puniſh.nents, 

2s well as their vices, broke in upon the Romans. C. Marius, 

that had his ſtatue ſet up every where, and was adoredas a. 

od; L. Sylla commanded his bones to be broken, his eyes to 

„ be pulled out, his hands to be cut off; and, as if every wound 

had been a ſeveral] death, his body to be tora to pieces, and 

Cataline was the executioner. A cruelty that was only fit for 

Marius to /uffer, Sylla to command, and Cataline to ac; but 

- moſt diſhonourable and fatal to the commonwealth, to fall in- 

- differently upon the ſwords points, both of citizens and of 

enemies. 8 | 5 ; 

It was a fevere inſtance that of Piſo, too. A ſoldier that 

bad leave to go abroad with his comrade, came back to the 

emp at his time, but without his companion. Piſo condemns 

Pin to die, as if he had killed him, and appoints a centurion 

tts ſee the execution. Juſt as the head's-man was ready to do 

his office, the other ſoldier appeared to the great joy of the 

» - Whole field, and the centurion bade the executioner hold his 

band: Hereupon, Piſo in a rage mounts the tribunal, and ſen- 
= -  _tences all three to death: the one becauſe he was condemned, the 

| other becauſe it was for his /ake that his fellow-ſoldier was con- 

EL...  demned, the centurion for not obeying the order of his ſiaperior. 

— An ingenious piece of inhumanity, to contrive how to make 

three criminals, e there were none. There was 

a Perfian king that cauſed the noſes of a whole nation to be 

cut off, and they were to thank him that he ſpared their heads. 
And this perhaps would have been the fate of the Macrobii, 

(it Providence had not hincered it), for the freedom they uſed 

to Canbyſes's ambaffadors, in not accepting the laviſh terms 

that were offered them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch a rage, 

that he preſently liſted into his ſervice every man that was able 

| to bear arms; and, without either provifions or guides, march- 

end immediately through dry and barren deſerts, and where 

never any man had paſſed before hiw, to take his e 
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Before he was a third part of the way, his proviſions failed 
him. His men, at firſt, made ſhift with the buds: of trees, 
boiled leather, and the like; but ſoon after, there was not fo | 
much as a root or a plant to be gotten, nor a living creature to - 
be ſeen ; and then oy lot every tenth man was to die for a 
nouriſhment to the reſt, which was ſtill worſe than the famine. 
But yet this paſſionate king went on ſo far, until one part of 
his army was loſt, and the other devoured, and until he feared 
that he himſelf might come to be ſerved with the ſame ſauce. ' 

So that at laſt he ordered a retreat, wanting no delicacies all 
this while for, himſelf; while his ſoldiers were taking their 
chance whe ſhould die miſerably, or live worſe. Here was an 
anger taken vp againſt a whole nation, that neither deſerved 

any ill from him, nor was ſo much as known to him. 
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THE ORDINARY GROUNDS AND OCCASIONS OF | ANGER. » 


N this wandering ftate of life, we meet with many occaſions 
1 of trouble and diſpleaſure, both great aud trivial; and not 
a day paſſes, but from men or things we have ſome cauſe or 
other for offence; as a man muſt expect to be juſtled, daſhed 

and crowdzd in a populous city. One man decei ves our ex- , 
pectatiop; another delays it; and a third croffes it; and if 

every thing does not ſucceed to our wiſlr, we preſently falF out 

either with the perſon, the buſineſs, the place, our fortune, or 
ourſelves. Some men value themſelves upon their wit, ank 

will never forgive any one that pretends to leſſen it; ohe N 

are imflame by wine; and ſome are diſtempered by fick de, 

wearineſs, watebings, love, care, Sc. Some are. prone to t 3 
by heat of conſtitution; but meiſt, dry and cold completions, 

are more liable to other affections; as ſuſpicion, deſpair, fear, 
jealouſy, S. But moſt. of our quarrels are of our own _ 
contriving. One while we ſuſpect upon miſtake ; and another - | 
while we make a great matter of trifles. To ſay the truth; moſt 

of thoſe things that exaſperate us, are rather ſubjects of diſ e 
guſt than of miſchief : there is a large difference betwixt oppo 
ſiog a man's ſatisfaction, and not aſſiſting it; betwixt 7abing a- 
way, and not giving; but we reckon upon denying and deferrimg, 
as the ſame thing; and interpret another's being for himſelf, ns. 
if he were again/? us. Nay, we do many times entertain an ill 
opinion of well doing, and a good one of the contrary : and 5 
we hate a man for doing that very thing, which we ſhould hate * | 
him for on the other ſide, if he did not do it. We take it ill 5 
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to be oppoſed when there is a father perhaps, a brother, or a | 
ſriend, in the caſe againſt us; when we ſhould rather love a b 
. * * * 8 * S * 8 : ] N 
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man for it; and only wiſh that he could be noneſtly of our par- 
ty. We approve of the fact, and deteſt the doer of it. It is 
a baſe thing to hate the perſon whom we cannot but commend ; 
Þutit is a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the very 
thing that deſerves commendation. The things that we deſire, 
if they be ſuch as cannot be given to one, without being taken 
away from another, muſt needs ſet thoſe people together by the 
ears that defire the ſame thing. One man has a deſign upon 
my miſtreſs; another upon mine jnheritance ; and that which 
mould make friends, makes enemies; our being all of a mind. 
Tbe. general cauſe of anger, is the ſenſe or opinion of an in- 
Jury; that is, the opinion either of an infury fimply (one, or 
of an injury dove which we have not deſerved. Some are na- 
_ - turally given to anger, others are provoked to it by occaſion ; 
the anger of women and children is commonly ſharp, but not 
laſting, old men are rather querulous and peeviſh, - Hard la- 
| bour, diſeaſes, anxiety of thought, and whatſoever hurts the 
body, or the mind, difpoſes a man to be froward ; but we muſt 
not add fire to fire. 59 1 Es 


He that duly conſiders the ſubject matter of all our contro- 
verſies and quarrels, will find them low and mean, and not worth 
the thought of a generous mind; but the greateſt noiſe of all is 
about nei. This is it that ſets fathers and children together 
by the ears, huſbands and wives; and makes way for ſword 
aud poiſon. This it is that tires our courts of juſtice, enrages 
rinces and lays cities in the duſt, to ſeek for gold and ſilver 
. n the ruins of them. This is it that finds work for the judge 
dio determine which fide is leaſt in the wrong; and whoſe is the 
more 'plavſible avarice, the plantiff or the defendant's. And 
Phat is it that we contend for all this while, but thoſe baubles 
©. Which make us cry when we ſhould laugh? To ſee a rich 
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SEE old cuff, that has no body to leave his eſtate to, break his heart 


for a handful'of dirt; and a gouty uſurer, that has no other 
uůſe of his fingers left him, but to count withal ; to ſee him, 
I ſay, in the extremity of his fit, wranghng for the odd money 
In lis intereſt.—-If all that is precious in nature were gather- 
* ed into one maſs, it were not worth the trouble of @ ſober 
mind. It were endlefs 40 run over all thoſe ridiculous paſſions 
that are moved about meats and drinks, and the matter of our 
4 luxury; nay, about words, looks, actions, jealouſies, miſtakes, 
- 7, which are all of them as contemptible fooleries, as thoſe very 
_ © haubles that children ſcratch and cry for. There is nothing 
= py or fertous in all that which we keep ſoch a clutter about; 
„the magneſs of it is, that we ſet too great a value vupvn trifles, 
One man flies out upon a ſalute, a lettter; a ſpeech, a quefti- 
on, a geſture, a wink, a look. An action moves one man; a 
word affects another: one man is tender of his family; _ 
3 bay | 8 . ther 
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philoſopher; this man will not bear pride, nor that man op- 
poſit on. He that plays the tyrant at home, is as gentle as a 
lamb abroad. Some take offence if a man aſk a favour of 
them, and others, if he does not. Every man has his weak 
fide ; let us learn which that is, and take care of it; for the 
{ame think does not work upon all men alike. We are moved 
like beaſts, at the idle appearance of things; and the fiercer 
the creature, the more is it ſtartled. The fight of a red cloth 
enrages a bull. A ſhadow provokes the aſp; nay ſo unreaſon- 
able are ſome men, that they take moderate benefits for in- 
juries; and. ſquebble about it with their neareſt relations: 


* They have done this and that for others,” they cry; © and 


« they might have dealt better with us if they had pleaſed.” 
Very good! And if it be leſs than we looked for, it may be 
yet more than we deſerve. Of all unquiet humours, this is 
the worſt, tha: will never fuffer any man to be happy, ſo long 
as he ſees a happier man than himſelf, I have known ſome. 
men ſo we#k, as to think themſelves contemned, if a horſe did 


but play the jade with them, that is yet obedient to another rider. 


A brutal folly, to be offended at a mute animal; for no injury 
can be done us without the concurrence of reaſon. A beaſt 


may hurt us, as a ſword or a ſtone, and no otherwiſe. Nay, 


x 


there are that will complain of“ foul weather, a raging fea, a 


biting winter,” as if it were expreſsly directed to-them ; and 
this they charge upon providence, whoſe operations are all 
of them ſo far from being injurious, that they are beneficial 
to us, 2 - g 


* 


of a key, the dragging of a chain, a jealouſy, a miſconſtruc- 
tion, How ſhall that man endure the extremities of hunger 
and thirſt, that flies out into a rage for putting a little to 
much water in his wine? What hafte is there to lay.a-ſervant 
hy the heels, or break a leg or an arm immediately for it, as 
if he were not to have the fame power over him an hour after, 
that he has at that inſtant? The anſwyer of a ſervant, a wife, 
a tenant, puts ſome people out of all pattence ; and yet they 


can quarre} with the government, for not allowing them the 


ſame liberty in public, which they themſelves deny. to their 


own families. If they ſay nothing, it is contumacy : if they 


ſpeak or laugh, it is inſolence. As if a man had his ears given 


him only for muſic; whereas we muſt ſuffer all forts of noiſes, 


good and bad, both of man and beaſt. How idle is it to ſtart 


at the tinkling of a bei}, or the creaking of a door, when. 


for all this delicacy, we muſt endure thunder? Neither are. 


our eyes leſs curious and fantaſtical than our ears. When we 
| Pos e are 


How vain, & idle are many of thoſe things that make us ſtarx 
mad! A reftiff horſe, the overturning of a glaſs, the falling _ 
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are abroad, we can bear well enough with foul ways, nafty - 
ſtreets, noiſome ditches; but a ſpot: upon a diſh at home, or 
an untwept hearth, abſolutely diſtrats us. And what is me 
reaſon, but that we are patient in the one place, and fantaſti- 
cally peeviſh in the other ? Nothing makes us more intempe- 


rate than luxury, that ſhrinks at every ſtroke, and ftarts 


at every ſhadow. It is death to ſome to have another fit above 
them, as if a body were ever the mare or the leſs honeſt for 
the cuſhion, But they are only weak creatures that think 
themſelves wounded, if they be but touched. One of the Siba- 
Tites, that ſaw a fellow hard at work a digging, deſired him to 
give over, for it made him weary to ſee bim; and it was an or- 


dinary complaint with him, that © he could take no reſt, be- 


«® cauſe the roſe-leafs lay double under him,” When we are 
once weakened with eur pleaſures, every thing grovs intolera- 
ble. And we are angry as well with thoſe things that cannot 
hurt us, as with thoſe that do. We tear a book becauſe it is 
blottef! ; and our clothes, becauſe they are not well made; 
things that neither deſerve our anger, nor feel it: the tailor 
perchance did his beſt, or however, had no intent to diſpleaſe 
us; if ſo, firſt, why ſhould we be angry at all? Secondly, 
why ſhould we be angry with the thing for the man's ſake? 
Nay, our anger extends even to dogs, horſes, and other beafts, 

It was a blaſphemous and a ſottiſh extravagance, that of Cai- 
us Cæſar, who challenged Jupiter for making ſuch a noiſe 
with his under that he could not hear his mimics, and ſo in- 


vented a machine in imitation of it, to oppoſe zhunder to thunder; 


brutal conceit, to imagine, eitber that he could reach the Al- 


IL unty. or that the Almighty could not reach him! 
Aud every jot as rid iculous, though not ſo impious, was that 


of Cyrus; who, in his deſign upon Babylon, ound a river in 
his way that put a ſtop to his march: the current was ſtrong, 


and carried away one of the horſes that betonged to his own 
Chariot; upon this he ſwore, that ſince it had obſtructed s 


paſſage, it ſhould never hinder any body's elſe; and preſently 
ſet his whole army to work upon it, which diverted it into a 


hundred and fourſcore cnannels, and laid it dry. In this 1gno- 


ble and unprofitable employment, he loſt his time, and the ſol- 
diers their courage, and gave his adverſaries an opportunity 
of providing themſelves, while he was waging war with a ri- 
ver, inſtead of an enemy. | 
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CHAP. VIII. | 


ADVICE IN THE CASES OF CONTUMELY AND REVENGE, 


F provocations to anger there are two ſorts; there is an 

injury, and there is a contumely. The former in its own 
nature is the heavier; the other ſlight in ntſelf, and only trou- 
bleſome to a wounded imagination. And yet there are ſome 
that will bear blows, and death itſelf,” rather than contumeltous 
words. A contumely is an indignity below the confideration 
of the very law; and not worthy either of a revenge, or ſo 
much as a complaint. It is only the vexation and infiraity of 
a weak mind, as well as the practice of a haughty and inſolent 
nature, and ſignifies no more to a wiſe and ſober man than an 
idle dream, that is no ſooner paſt than forgotten. It is true, it 
implies contempt ; but what needs avy man care for being con- 


temptible to others, if he be not fo to himſglf? For a child ian 


the arms to ſtrike the mother, tear her hair, claw her face 
and call her names, that goes for nothing with ys ; be- 
cauſe the child kaows not what he does, Neither are we moved 
at the impudence and bitterneſs of a bufosz, though he fall 
upon his own maſter as well as the gueſts ; but, on the cpntra- 
ry, we encourage and entertain the freedom. Are we not mad 
then, to be delighted and diſpleaſed with the fame thing, and 
to take that as an injury from one man, which paſſes on- 
ly tor a raillery upon another? He that is wiſe will behave 
himſelf toward all men as we do to our children ; for they are 
but children too, though they have grey hairs ; they are indeed 
of a larger ſize, and their errors are grown up with them ; 
they live without rule; they coyet without choice; they are ti- 
morous and unfieady ; and if at any time they happen to be 
quiet, it is more out of fear than of reaſon, It is a wretched 
condition, to ſtand in awe of every body's tongue; and who- 
ſoever 1s vexed at a reproach, wouid be proud if he were com- 
mended. We ſhould look upon contumelies, flanders, and 
ill words, only as the clamour of enemies, or arrows ſhot at 
a diſtance, tnat make a clattering upon our arms, but do, 
no execution. A man makes himſelf leſs than his adver- 
ſary, by fancying that he is contemned. Things are on- 
ly ill, that are ill taken; and it is not for a man of 
worth to think himſelf better or worſe for the opinion of o- 
thers, He that thinks himſelf injured, let him ſay, © Either T 
« have deſerved this, or I have not. It I have, it is a jodg- 
© ment. If I have not, it is an injuſtice; and the doerof it 
& has more reaſon to be aſhamed than the ſufferer.” Na- 
ture las affigned every man his poſt, which he is bound in ho- 
nour to maintain let him be never ſo much preſſed. Diogeges 
was diſputing of anger, ” an inſolent young fellow, to try if 
| CA he 
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he could put him beſide his philoſophy, ſpit in his face: 
« Young man,” ſays Diogenes, „this does not make me angry 
« yet; but I am in ſome doubt whether I ſhall be ſo or no.“ 
Some are ſo impatient, that they cannot bear a contumely, 


even from a woman ; whoſe very beauty, greatneſs, and orna- 


ments, are all of them little enough to vindicate her from 
many indecencies, withoyt much modefty and diſeretion. Nay, 
they will lay it to the heart even of the meaneſt of ſervants. 
How wretched:is that man whoſe peace lies at the.mercy of 


the people? A phyſician is not angry at the. intemperance 


of a mad patient; nor does he take it ill to be railed at by a 
man ina fever; juſt ſo ſhould a wiſe man treat all mankind as a 


_ phyſician does his patient; and looking upon them only as 
fick and extravagant; let their words and actions, whether 


good or bad, go „ tor nothing; attending ſtill his duty, 
even in the coarſeſt offices that may conduce to their recovery. 
Men that are proud, froward, and powerful, he values their 


- ſcorn as little as their quality, looks upon them no otherwiſe | 
than as people in the acceſs of a fever. If a beggar worſhips 
| Him, or if he takes uo nctice of him, it is all one to him; and 


with a rich man he makes it the ſame caſe. Their Honours 
and their injuries he accounts much alike ; without rejoicing at 
the one, or grieving at the ether, | . | 

In theſe caſes, the rule is to pardon all offences, where 
there is any ſign of repentance, or hope of amendment. It 
does not hold in injuries, as in benefits, the requiting of the 
one with the other; for it is a ſhame to overcome in the one, 
and in the other to be overcome. It is the part of a great 


mind to deſpiſe injuries; and it is one kind of rever ge, to neg- 


lect a man as not worth it; for it makes the firſt aggreſſor 


1 too con ſiderable. Our philoſophy methin ks might carry us 
up to the bravery of a generous maſtiff, that can hear the 


barking of a thouſand curs without taking any notice of them. 


Hie that receives an injury from bis ſuperior, it is not enough 
for him <o dear it with patience, and without any thought of 
revenge, but he muſt receive it with a chearful countenance, 

and look as if he did not underſtand it too; if be appear too 


ſenſible, he ſhould be ſure to have more of it, © It is a damn- 


* ed humour in great men, that whom they wrong, they will 
„ hate.” It is well anſwered of an old coprtier, that was aſked, 
ho he kept ſo long in favour? “ Why,” ſays he, © by re- 
. -«. ceiying injuries and crying your humble ſervant for. them.” 
Some men take it for an argument of greatneſs to have revenge 
in their power; but ſo far is he that is under the dominion of 


anger from being great, that he is not ſo much as free. Not but 
that anger is a kind of pleaſure to ſome in the act of revenge; 
but the very word is inhuman, though it may paſs Ty honeſt. 

| Rn on os rn an « Virtue, * 
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« Virtue,” in ſhort, © is impenetrable, and revenge is only the 
« confeſhon of an infirmity.*” _ 
Itis a fantaſtical humour, that the ſame Jeſt in private ſhould 
make us merry, and yet enrage us in public; nay we will not 
allow the liberty that we take. Some railleries we account 
pleaſant, others bitter: a conceit upon a /quirt-eye, a hunch- 
back, or any perſonal defect, paſſes for a reproach. And why 
may we not as well. hear it, asleeit? Nay, if a man imitates © 
our gait, ſpeech or any natural impeffection, it puts us out of 
all patience ; as if the counterfeit were more grievous than 
the doing of the thing itſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of 
t. elr age, nor others of their ADs. ; and they make the 
thing the more taken notice of, the more they defire to hide it. 
Some bitter jeſt (for the purpoſe) was broken upon you at the 
table; keep better company then. In the freedom of cups, a 
ſober man will hardly contain himſelf within bounds. It ſticks 
with us extremely ſometimes, that the porter will not let us in 
to his great maſter, Will any but a madman quarrel with a 
cur for barking, when he may pacify bim with a cruft ? What 
have we to do but to keep further off, and laugh at him? 
Fidus Cornelius. (a tall ſlim fellow) fell downright a crying in 

i the ſenate houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, that he lookee like an 
« oftrich.” He was a man that made nothing of a laſh upon 
his lite and manners; but a reflection upon his perſon was 
worſe than death to him. No man was ever ridiculous to 
others, that laughed at himſelt firſt ; it prevents miſchief, and 
it is a ſpiteful diſappointment of thoſe that take pleaſure in 
ſuch abuſes. Vatinius (a man that was made up for ſcorn and 
hatred, ſcurrilous ans impucent to the higheſt degree, but. 

_ moſt abulively witty, and with all this he was diſeaſed, and de- 
formed to extremity) his way was always to make ſport with 
himſelt, and fo he prevented the mockeries of other people. 

There are none more abuſive to others than they that lie moft 

open to it themſelyes; but the humour goes round, and he 

that laughs at me to-day, will have ſome body to laugh at bim 

to-morrow, and revenge my quarrel, 'But however, there are 

ſome liberties that will never go down with ſome men. 
Aſiaticus Valerius (one of Caligula's particular friends, 

and a man of ſtomach tha: would not eaſily digeſt an affront) + 

Caligula told him in public what kind of bedtellow his wife 

was. Good God! that ever any man . ſhould hear this, or a 

prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to a man of conſular authority, a 

friend and a huſband; and in ſuch a manner too, as at once 

toown his diſguſt and his adultery. The tribune Chereas 

had a weak broken voice, like an Hermaphrodite ; when be 

came to Caligula for the word, he would give him ſometimes 

Fenus, otherwhiles Priapus, as a flur upon hin both ways. 

BOK | Valerius 
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_ a Valerius was afterwards the principal inſtrument in the conſpis 
[} racy againſt him; and Chezre+s, to convince him of his man- 
hood; at ene blow clett him down the chine with his ſword, 
No man was ſo forward as Caligula to break a jeſt, and no man 
ſo unwilling to bear it. | 
£ 8 | 2 : | CHAP. . 
CAUTIONS AGAINST ANGER IN THE MATTER OF EDUCATION, 
CONVERSE, AND OTHER GENERAL MEANS OF PREVENTING 
IT, BOTH IN OURSELVES AND OTHERS, 


AML that we have to ſay in particular upon this ſubjeR, 
lies under theſe two heads; firſt, that we do not f2// into 
anger; and, ſecondly, that we do not tran/greſs in it. As in 
the caſe of our bodies, we have ſome medicines to preſerve us 
when we are well, and others to recover us when we are ſick; 
ſoit is one thing not to admit it, and another thing to overcome 
it. We are, in the firſt place, to avoid all provocations, and 
the beginnings of anger: for if we be once down, it is a hard 
taſk to get up again. When our paſſion Fas got the better of 
our reaſon, and the enemy 1s received into the gate, we cannot 
expect that the conqueror ſhould take conditions from the pri- 
ſoner. And in truth, our reaſon, when it is thus maſtered, 
turas effectually into paſſion. A careful education is a great 
matter; tor our minds are eaſily formed in our youth; but it 
is a harder buſineſs to cure ill habits ; beſide that, we are in- 
flamed by climate, conſtitution, company, and a thouſand 
other accidents, that we are not aware of. 
Ihe choice of a good nurſe, and a well-natured tutor, goes 
a great way; for the ſweetneſs both of the blood and of the 
manners will paſs into the child. There is nothing breeds 
| Anger more than a ſoft and effeminate education; and it is very 
: - ſeldom ſeen, that either the mother's or the ſchoolmaſter's dar- 
ling ever comes to good. But my young maſter, when he comes 
into the world, behaves himſelf like a choleric cox-comb ; for 
fattery, and a great fortune, nouriſh touchineſs. But it is a 
nice point, ſo to check the ſeeds of anger in a child, as not to 
take off his age, and quench his ſpirits; whereof a priacipal 
care muſt be taken betwixt licence and ſeverity, that he be 
neither too much emboldened nor deprefled. Commendation 
gives him courage ang confidense; but then the danger is, of 
blowing him up into iaſolence and wrath : ſo that when to uſe 
the bit, and when the ſpur, is the main difficulty. Never put 
him to the neceſſity of begging any thing baſely ; or if he does, 
let him go without it. Inure him to a familiarity, where he 
has any emulation; and in all his exerciſes, let him underſtand, 
that it is generous to overcome his competitor, but not to 3 
| 7 a: Bs him 
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him. Allow him to be pleaſed when he does well, but not tras- 
ſported ; for that will puff him up into too high a conceit g 
himſelf. Give him nothing that he cries for till the dogged fit AY 
is over, but then let him have it when he is quiet; to ſhew + 
him that there is nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. Chide . 

him for whatever he does amiſs, and make him betimes ac- 
quainted with the ſortune he was born to. Let his diet be SY 
cleanly, but ſparing ; and clothe him like the reſt of his ſellous, 
for by placing him upon that equality at firft, he will be lefs 
proud afterward ; and conſequently the leſs waſpiſh ard quar- 
relſome. 0 | | SN | 
In the next place, let us have a care of temptations that We 
cannot reſiſt, and provocations that we cannot bear; and ef 1 
pecially of four and exceptious company ; for a croſs humour = 
is contagious, - Nor is it all, that a man ſhall be the better for 
the example of a quiet converſation ; but an angry diſpoſitjon 
is troubleſome, becauſe it has nothing e}ſe-ro work upon. We 
ſhould therefore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and temperate compa- 
nion, that will neither provoke anger nor return it; nor give 
a man any occaſion of exerciſing his diſtempers Nor is it 
enough to be gentle, ſubmiſſive, and humane, without integrity 
and plain dealing; for flattery is as offenſive on the other fide. 
Some men would take a curſe from you better than a-compli- 
ment. Czxlivs, a paſſionate orator, had a friend of fingulaxr _ | 
patience that ſupped with him; who had no way to avoid a 5 
quarrel, but by ſaying Amen to all that Czlius ſaid. Czlivs 
taking this ill: © Say ſomething againſt me,” ſays he, © that 
you and I may be two;” and he was angry with him becauſe 
he would not; but the diſpute fell, as it needs muſt, for want 
of an opponent. | | w_ "YES 
He that is naturally addicted to anger, let him uſe a moderate 
diet, and abſtain from wine; for it is but adding fire to fire. 
Gentle exercifes, recreations, and ſports, temper and ſweeten 
the mind. Let bim have a care alſo of long and obſtinate dif- 
putes; for it is ea ſier not to begin them, than to put an end to 
them. Severe ſtudics are not good for him neither g as Jaw, 
mathematics: too much intention preys upon the fpirits, and 
makes him eager. But poetry, hiſtory, and thoſe lighter enter- 
tainments, may ſerve him for diverſion and reliet. He that 
would be quiet, muſt not venture at thivgs out of his reach, 
or beyond his ſtrength; for he ſhall either ſtagger under the 
burden, or diſcharge it upon the next man he meets; which is 
the ſame caſe in civil and domeſtic affairs. Buſineſs that is 
ready and practicable, goes off with eaſe ; but when it is too 
R heavy for the bearer, . they both fall together. Whatſoever we 
defign, we ſhould firſt takea meaſure of ourſelves, and com- 
. pare our force with the undertaking, for it vexes a man not to 
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| go through with his work: a repulſe inflames a generous na- 


ture, as it makes one that is phlegmatic, ſad. I have known ſome 


that have adviſed looking in a glaſs when a man is in the fit, 
_ © and the very ſpectacle of his own. deformity. has cured him. 
Maoy that are troubleſome in their drink, and-know their own 


wmfirmey, give their ſervants order before hand, to take them 


away by force, for fear of miſchief, and not to obey their maſ- 


ters themſelves when they are hot headed. If the thing were du- 
ly couſidered, we ſhould need no other cure than the bare con- 
fideration of it. We are not angry at madmen, children, and 
fools, becauſe they do not know what they do; and why ſhould 


not 1mprudence have an equal privilege in other caſes'? If a 


Horſe kick, or a dog bite, ſhall a man kick or bite again? The 
obe, it is true, is wholly void of reaſon, but it is alſo an equi- 


- valent darkneſs of mind that poſſeſſes the other. So. long as 


WE are among men let us cheriſh bumanity, and fo live, mat 
no man may be either in fear or in. danger of us. Loſſes, 1n- 
Juries reproaches, calumaics, are but ſhort incenvenien- 
cies, and we ſhould bear them with reſolution. B»ſide that, 


ſome people are above our anger, others below it. 'To contend 
with our ſuperiors, were a folly, and with our inferiors an in- 
dięnity. | | | | 


There is hardly a more effectual remedy againſt anger than 


parience and conſideration. Let but the firſt fervour abate, 


and that miſt which datkens the mind, wilkbe either leſſened or 
diſpelled; a day, nay, an hour does much in the moſt violent 
Caſes, and perchance totally ſuppreſſes it; time diſcovers the 


truth of things, and turns that into judgment, which at firſt 


was anger. Plato was about to ſtrike bis fervant, and while 
his band was in the air, he checked himſelf, hut ſtill held it in 
that menacing poſture. A friend of his took notice of it, and 
aſked him what he meant; © I am now,” ſays Plato, « puniſh- 
ing of an angry man ;” ſo that he had left his ſer vant to 
cha ſtiſe himfelf. Another time his fervant having commited a 
great fault; Speuſſppus,“ ſays be, © do you beat that fellow, 


for I am angry ;” fo that he{orbore ſtriking him for the very 


Teaſon that would have made another man have done it.“ I am 
angry,“ ſays he, © and ſhall go farther than becomes me.“ 
Nor is it fit that a ſervant ſhould be in his power, that is not 
his own maſter. Why ſhould any one venture now to truſt an 
angry man with a revenge, when Plato durft not truſt himſelf? 
Either he muſt govern that, or that will undo him, Let us do 


dur beſt to overcome it, bu: let us, however, keep 1t cloſe, 


without giving it any vent. An angry man, if he gives him- 


ſelf liberty at all times, will go too far. If it comes once to 


ſhew itſelf in the eye or countenance, it has got the better: of 
us. Nay, we ſhould fo oppoſe it, as to put on the very contra- . 
; = : Ty 
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| ry diſpoſitions ; calm looks, ſoft and flow ſpeech, an eaſy and 


Socrates was angry he would take himſelf in it, and ſpeak low, 

in oppoſition to the motions of his diſpleaſure. His, friends 
© would take notice of it; ard it was not to his diſadvantage nei- 
ther, but rather to his credit, that ſo many ſhould know, that 
he was angry, and nobody feel it; which could never have been, 
if he had not given his friends the ſame liberty of admonition 


which he himſelf took. And this courſe ſhould we take; we ſhould 


deſire our friends not to flatter us in our follies, but to treat us 
with all liberties of reprehenſion, even when we are leaſt wil- 
ling to bear it; againſt ſo powerful and ſo inſinuating an evil 
ve ſhould call for help while we have our eyes in our head, and 
are yet waſters of ourſelves. Moderation is profitable for 
ſubjeAs, but more ſo for princes ; who have the means of exe- 
cuting all that their anger prompts them to. When that power 
comes once to be exerciſed to a common miſchief, it can never 
long continue; a common fear joining in one cauſe all their di- 
vided complaints. In a word now, how we may prevent, mode- 
Tate, or maſter this impotent paſſion in others. EE 
It is not enough to be ſound ourſelves, unleſs we endeavourto 
make others ſo, wherein we muſt accommodate the remedy to 
the temper of the patient. Some are to be dealt with by ar- 
tifice and addreſs; as for example, Why will you gratify 


« your enemies to ſhew-yourſelves ſo much concerned. It is 


« not worth your anger; i: is below you; I am as much trou- 
« bledat it myſelf; as you can de; but you had better ſay 


« nothing, and cake your time to be even with them.” Anger 
in ſome people is to be openly oppoſed ; in others, there muſt _ 


be a little yielding, according to the diſpoſition of the 
perſon. Some are won by entreaties; others are gained 
by mere ſhame and conviction; and ſome by delay; a dull 
way of cure for a violent deſtemper ; bet this muſt be the 
laſt experiment. Other affections may be better dealt with at 
leiſure; for they proceed gradually; but this commences and 
perfects itſelf in the ſame moment. It does not like other paſ- 
ſions, ſolicit and miſlead us, but it runs away with us by. 
force; and hurries us on with an irrefiftible temerity, as well 
to our own as to another's ruin; not only flying in the face of 
dim that provokes us, but, like a torrent, bearing down all 
before it. There is no encountering the firſt heat and fury of 
it; for it is deaf and mad. The beſt way is (in the beginning) 
to give it time and reſt, and let it ſpend itſelf ; while the paſſi- 
on is too hot to handle, we may deceive it; but however, let 
all inftruments of revenge be put out of the way. It is not 
_ amiſs ſometimes to a be angry too; and join with 
| ) | | him, 


deliberate march ; and by little and little we may poſlibly bring. 
our thoughts into a ſober conformity with our actions. hea 
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him, not only in the opinion of the injury, but in the ſeeming 
dontrivance of a revenge. But this muſt be a perſon then that 


9. 40 
Aas ſome authority over him. This is a way to get time, and 


* 


by alviſing upon ſome greater puniſhment, to delay the pre- 


ſent. If the paſſion be outrageous, try what ſhame or fear 


can do. If weak, it is no hard matter to amuſe it by ſtrange 


Rorfes, grateful news, or pleaſant diſcourſes. Deceit in this 


caſe, is friendſhip; for men muſt be cheated to be cured. 


The injuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, are thoſe which 


either we have not deſerved, or not expected, or at leaſt not in 


fo high a degree. This ariſes from the love of ourfelves; for 
every man takes upon him like a prince in this caſe, to prac- 
ziſe all liberties, and to allow none, which proceeds either 
from ignorance or inſolence. What neus is it for people to 


.doufthings ? for an enemy to hurt us; nay for a friend or a 


fervant to tranſpreſs, and to prove treacherous, unprateful, co- 


vetous, impious? What we find in one man, we may in'ano- 


ther; and there is no more ſecurity in fortune than in men. 
Our joys are mingled with fear, and a tempeſt mayariſe out of 
a calm; but a ſkilful pilot is always provided for it. 


CHAP. X. 


AGAINST RASH JUDGMENT. 


4 


7 


II is good for every man to ſortify himſelf on his weak ſide; 


© 


and if he loves his peace, he muſt not be inquiſitive, and 
hearken to tale- bearers ; for the man that is over-curious to 
hear and ſee every thing, multiplies troubles to himſelf; for a 
man goes not feel what he does not know. He that is liſtening 
after private diſcourſe, and what people ſay of him, ſhall 
never. be at peace. How many things that are innocent in them- 
ſelves,” are made injurious yet by miſconſtruftion ? Wherefore 
ſome things we are to pauſe upon, others to laugh at, and 
others again to pardon. Or if we cannot avoid the ſenſe of 


_. - Indignities, let us however ſhun the open profeſſion of it; 


which way be eafily done, as appears by many examples of 


thoſe that have ſuppreſſed their anger, under the awe of a 


greater fear. It is a good caution not to believe any thing 


vntil we are very certain of it; for many probable things 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make evidence of the un- 


doubted truth. We are prone to believe many things which 


we are unwilling to hear, and ſo we conclude, and take up a 


© prejudice before we can judge. Never condemn a friend un- 


heard ; or without letting him know nis accuſer, or his crime. 
It is a common thing to ſay, © Do not tell that you had it from 


me; for if you do, I vill deny'it, and never tell you any 


7 
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thing 
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« thing again.” By which means friends are ſet together by the 
ears, and the informer flips his neck out of the collar. Admit. 
no ſtories upon theie terms; for it is an . unjuſt thipg to be 
live in private, and to be angry openly. He that delivers him 
ſelf up to gueſs and conjecture, runs a great hazard; for there 
can be no ſuſpicioa without ſome probable groands; ſo that 
wichout much candeur and ſimplicity, and making the beſt of 
every thing, there is no living in ſociety with mankind. - Some 
things that offend us we have by report; others we ſee or 
hear. In the firſt caſe, let us not be too credulous; ſome 
people frame ſtories that they may deceive us; others only tell 
what they hear, and are deceived themſelves; ſome make it 
their ſport to do ill offices; others do them only to receive 
thanks; there are ſome that would part the deareſt friends in 
the world; others love to do miſchief, and ſtand aloof off to 
ſee what comes of it. If it be a ſmall matter, I would have 
witneffes; but if it be a greater, I would have it upon oath, 
and allow time to the accuſed, and counſel too, and hear it 
over and over again. | | 
In thoſe caſes where we ourſelves are witneſſes, we ſhould take 
into conſideration all the circumſtances. If a child, it was igno- 
rance : if a woman, a miſtake: if done by command, a neceſſity 
it a man be iujured, it is but guod pro guy ; if a judge, he knows 
what he does: if a prince, I mult ſabmit: either if guilty to 
Juſtice ; or if innocent to fortune: if a brute, I make myſelf one by 
imitating it; if a calamity or diſeaſe, my beſt relief is patience : 
it providence, it is both impious and vain to be angry at it: it a 
good man, I will make the be/ of it: if a bad, I wiil never won 
der at it. Ncr is it only by zales and {cries that we are inflamed, 
but ſaſpicions, countenances, nay, a loch or a ſmile, is enough to 
blow us up. La theſe caſes, let us ſuſpend our diſpleaſure, and 
plead the cauſe of the abſent. Perhaps he is innocent; or 
* if not, I have time to confider ofit, and may take my revenge 
« at leiſure;” but when it is once executed, it is not to be recall- 
ed. A jealous head is apt to take that to himſelf, which was 
never meant him. Let us therefore truſt to nothing but what 
we ſer, and chice ourſelves where we are over credulous. By 
this courſe we ſhall not be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, nor put te 
trouble.ourſelves about things not worth the While; as the lakes ĩ 
_ tering of a ſervant upon an errand, the tumbling of a bed | 
the ſpilling of a glaſs of drink. It is a madneſs to be diſord - Dy 7 
ed at theſe faoleries ; we conſider the thing done, and not this; 
doer of it, © It may be be did it unwillingly, or by chanee,- =. 
elt was a trick put upon him, or he was forced to it. He did 
it for reward perhaps, not hatred ; nor of his own accord, 
but he was egged on toit.“ Nay, ſome regard muſt be had to 
the age of the perſon, or to fortune; and we muſt conſult hu- 
| Dd 3 - _J manlty 
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manity and candour in the caſe. One does me a great m. 
thief at unawares: another does me a very ſmall one by de/ipn, 
or peradventure none at all, but intended me one, The latter 
Was more in fault, but I will be angry at neither. We muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh betwixt what a man cannot do, and what he w7ll not. 
« Tt is true he has once off-nded me; but how often has he 
„ pleaſed me? He has offended me often and in other kinds, 
and why ſhould no: I bear it as well now, as I have done?“ Is 
he my fend ? why then © It was againſt his will.“ Is he my 
enemy ? * It is no more than TI looked for.” Let us give way 
| to wiſe men, and not ſquabble with fools; and ſay thus to 
* ourſelves. © We have all of us our errors,” No man is fo 
.__, © circumſped, ſo con ſiderate, or ſo fearful of offending, but he 
has much to anſwer for. A generous priſoner cannot imme- 
diately comply with all the laborious & ſordid offices of a ſlave, 
A footman that is not breathed, cannot keep pace with his 
maſter's horſe. He that is over-watched may be allowed to be 
drowſy. All theſe things are to be weighed, before we give 
an ear to the firſt impulſe, If it be my duty to love my coun- 
try, I muſt be kind alſe to my countrymen ; if a veneratien be 
due to the whole, ſo is a piety alſo to the parts; and it is the 
common intereſt to obſerve them. We are all members of one 
body, and it is as natural to help one another, as for the hands 
to help the feet, or the eyes the bands. Without the love and 
Fare of the parts, the whole car never be preſerved; and we 
muſt ſpare one another, becauſe we are born for ſociety, which 
"Cannot be maintained without a regard to particulars. Let 
this be a rule to us, never to deny a pardon, that does no hurt 
either to the giver or the receiver. That may be well enough 
in one, which is ill in another, and therefore we ought not to 
condemn avy thing that is common to a nation; for cuſtom de- 
fends it, But much more pardonable are thoſe things which 
are common tomankind, | 
It is a kind of ſpiteful comfort, that whoever does me an in- 
Jury, may receive one ; and that there is a power over him that 
is above me. A man ſhould ſtand as firm againſt all indignities 
- as a rock does againft the waves. As it is ſome ſatisfaction to 
- 'amapn in a mean condition, that there is no ſecurity in a more 
Proſperous; & as the loſs ofa ſon in a corner is borne with more 
-— patience, upon the fight of a funeral carried out of a palace; 
Jo are injuries & contempts the more tolerable from a meaner . 
pefſon, when we conſider, that the greateſt men and fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of mortals have their failings 
Aud no man living is without the ſame excuſe. The difference 
is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the ſame way; but we 
are obliged in humanity to bear with one another. We ſhould, 
every one of us, bethink ourſelyes how remiſs we have been in 


% 
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our duties, how immodeſt in our diſcourſes, how intemperate _ 
in our cups; and why not as well, how extravagant we have 
been in our paſſions. Let us clear ourſelves of this evil, puzge 
our minds, and utterly root out all thoſe vices, which upor lea- 
viag the leaſt ſting will grow again, and recover, We mult 


think of every thing, expect every thing, that we may not be 


ſurpriſed. It is a ſhame, ſays Fabius, for a commander to ex- 


_ cuſs himſelf by ſaying, © I was not aware of it.“ 
| CHAP. XI. 


TAKE NOTHING ILL FROM ANOTHER MAN, UNTIL YOU 
| HAVE MADE IT YOUR OWN CASE, 


1 5 T© is not prudent to deny a pardon to any man, without firſt 
examining if we do not ſtand in need of it ourſelves ; for. 


it may be our lot to aſk it, even at his feet, to whom we refu ſe it. 


But we are willing enough to do, what we are very unwilling to 


ſuffer. It is unreaſonable to charge public vices upon particu- 
lar perſons; for we are all of us wicked, and that which we 


blame in others, we find in ourſelves. It is not a paleneſs in 
one, or a leanneſs in another; but a peſtilence that has laid 


hold upon all. It is a wicked world, and we make part of it; 


and the way to be quiet, is to bear one with another. Such 


« a man,” we cry, © has done me a ſhrewd turn, and I never 


„ did him any hurt.” Well, but it may be, I have injured 
other people, or at leaſt I may live to do as much ro him as that 
comes to. Such a one has ſpoken ill things of me;“ but if 


_ Ifirft ſpeak ill of him, as I do of many others, this is not an 
injury, but a repayment. What if he did-over-ſhoot himſelf? . 
He was loath to Joſe his cenceit perhaps, but there was no. 


malice in it; and if he had not done me a miſchief, he muſt 


have done himſelf one. How many good offices are there that 


look like injuries? Nay, how many have been reconciled and 
good friends, after a profeſſed hatred ? | 

Before we lay any thing to heart, let us aſk ourſelves if we 
have not done the ſame thing to others. But where ſhall we 
find an equal judge? He that loves another man's wife, (only 
üg becauſe ſhe is another's) will not ſuffer his own to be 
ſo much as looked upon. No man ſo fierce againſt calumny 
as the evil-ſpeaker ; none fo ſtrict exacters of modeſty in a ſer- 
vant, aSthoſe that are moſt prodigal of their own, We carry 


our neighbour's crimes in fight, and we throw our own over - 


our ſhoulders. The ifitemperance of a bad ſon is chaſtiſed by 
a worſe father; and the Juxury that we puniſh in others, we 


allow to ourſelves. The tyrant exclaims againſt howicide ; and 


ſacrilege againſt theft. We are angry with the perſons, but 
not vith the faults. „ 
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Some things there are that cannot burt us, and others will 
not; as good magiſtrates, parents, tutors, judges; whoſe re- 


proof or correction we ave to take, as we do abſtinence, bleed- 
ing, and other unealy things, which we are the better for. In 


which cafes, we are not ſo much to reckon upon what we ſuf- 
fer, as upon what we have done. © I take it ill,“ ſays one; 


and I have done nothing,” ſays another: when at the ſame 
time we make it worſe, by adding arrogance and contumacy to 


our firſt error. We cry out preſenily, What law have ve 
< tranſgreſſed?” As if the letter of the law were the ſum of 


our duty, and that piety, humanity, liberaluy, juſtice, and 
faith, were things beſide our buſineſs. No, no, the rule of 


human duty is of a greater latitude ; and we have many obli— 
gations upon us, that are not to be found in the fatute-bcoks, 
And yet we fall ſhort of the exactneſs, even of that legal inno- 
cency. We, have intended one thing, and done another; where- 
in only the want of ſucceſs has kept us from being criminals, 
This very thing, methinks, ſhould make us more favourable to 
delinquents, and to forgive not only ourſelves, but the gods 
too ; of whom we ſeem to have harder thoughts in taking 
that to be a particular evil cireRed to us, that befalls us only 
by the common law of mortality. In fine, no man living can 

abſolve himſelf to his conſcience, though to the world perhaps 
he may. It is true, that we are alſo condemned to pains avd 


diſeaſes, and to death too, which is no more than the quitting 
of the ſoul's houſe, But why ſhould any man complain of 


bondage, that whereſoever he looks, has his way open to Li- 
berty? That precipice, that ſea, that river, that well, there 
is freedom in the bottom of it. It hangs upon every crooked 
bow; and not only a'mar.'s throat, or his heart, but every vein 
in his body opens a paſſage to it. | 
To conclude, where my proper Virtue fails me, I will have 
recourſe to examples, and ſay to myſelf. Am I greater than 
Philip or Auguſtus, who both of them put up with greater re- 
roaches? Many have pardoned their enemies, and ſhall not 
I forgive a neglect, a little freedom of the tongue? Nay, the 
patience but of a ſecond thought does the buſineſs; for though 
the firſt ſhock be violent, take it in parts, and it is ſubdued. 


And, to wind up all in one word, the great leſſon of mankind, 
as well in this as in all other caſes, is, T0 Do as WE WOULD 
E DONE Br.“ 8 


CHAP. XII. 


OF CAU ELTV. 


FTAHERE is ſo near an affinity betwixt anger and cruelty, that 
1 many people confound them; as if cr#e/ty were only the 
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execution of anger in the payment of a revenge : which holds in 
ſome caſes, but nut in others. There are a ſort of men, that 
take delight in the ſpilling of human blood, and in the death 
of thoſe that never did them any injury, nor were ever ſo 
much as ſuſpeRed for it; as Apollodorus, Phalaris, Sinis, 
Procruſtus, and others, that burnt men alive; whom we can- 
not ſo properly call angry, as brutal. For anger does neceſſarily 


eſuppoſe an 7njwury, either done, or conceived, or feared; but 


the other takes pleaſure in tormenting, without ſo much as pre- 
tending any provocation to it, and Hills merely for killing ſake, 
The original of this cruelty perhaps was anger; which, by fre- 
quent exerci/e and cuſtom, has loft all ſenſe of humanity and 
mercy ; and they that are thus affected, are ſo far from the coun- 
- tenance and appearances of men in anger, that they will laugh, 
refoice, and entertain themſelves with the moſt horrid ſpectacles; as 
racks, gacls, gibbets, ſeveral ſorts of chains, and puniſhments, di- 
laceration of members, fiigmatizings, and wild beaſts ; with other 
_ exquiſite inventions of torture; and yet at laſt the cruelty it- 
ſelf is more horrid and odious, than the means by which it 
works. It is a beftial madneſs to kve miſchief ; beſide, that it is 
womaniſh to rage and tear; a generous beaſt will ſcory to do it, 
when he has any thing at his mercy. It is a voice for wolves 
| _ and no leſs abominable to the world, than dangerous to 
itſelf. En | 

The Romans had their morning and their meridian ſpectac lis. 


In the former, they had their combats of men with wild beaſts; 


and in the latter, the men fought one with another I went,” ſays 
our author, „the other day to the meridian ſpectacles, in 
„% hope of meeting ſomewhat of mirth and diverfion, to 


© ſweeten the humour of thoſe that had been entertained with 
« blood in the morning; but it proved otherwiſe ; for compar- 


© ed with this inhumanity, the former was a mercy. The 
« whole buſineſs was only murder upon murder: the comba- 
4 tants fought naked, and every blow was a wound. They do 

not contend for v:ory, but for death; and he that kills one 


* man is to be killed by another. By wounds they are forced 


* upon wounds, which they take and give upon their bare 
© breafls. Burn that rogue, they cry. What ? Is he afraid of his 


„ fleſh ? Do but ſee how ſneakingly that raſcal dies. Lock to your- 
% felves my maſters, and confider of it: who knows but this 


may come to be your own caſe?” Wicked example ſeldom 
fails of coming home at laſt to the authors. To deſtroy a fg 


man may be dangerous ; but to murder whole nations, is: only 


a more glorious wickedneſs. Private. avarice and rigour are con- 
| demned ; but oppreſſion, when it comes to be. authori/ed by an 


act of fate; and to be publicly commanded, though particular“ 


ly torbidden, becomes a point of dignity and hour, What 


a-ſhame 


. 
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| a: ſhame is it for men to worry one another, when yet the 
|  _ Herceſteven of beaſts are at peace with thoſe of their own 
Find? This brutal fury puts: philoſophy itſelf to a ſtand. 
I | *Fhe drunkard, the glutton, the. covetous, may be reduced. 
Nay, and the miſchief of it is, that no vice keeps itſelf with- 
in its proper bounds. Luxury runs into avarice, and when the 
reverence of Virtue is extinguiſhed, men will ſtick at nothing 
that carries profit along with it. Man's blood is ſhed in wan- 
tonneſs; his death is a ſpectacle for entertainment, and his 
groans are muſic. When Alexander delivered up Ly ſimachus 
to a lion, how glad would he have been to have had nails and 
teeth to have devoured him, himſelf; it would have too much 
deerogated, he thought, from the dignity of his wrath, to have 
appointed a mar for the execution of his friend. Private cruel- 
ties, it is true, cannot do muct. miſchief; but in princes they 
are a war againſt mankind, 


Ci. Czſar, would commonly, for exerc;/e and plæaſure, put 
ors and Roman #nights to the torture; and whip ſeveral of 
them like faves, or put them to death with the moſt acute vor- 
ments, merely for the ſatisfaction of his cruelty. That Ceſar 
that « wiſhed the people of Rome kad but one neck, that he 
« might cut it off at one blow.” It was the employment, the 
Kudy, and the joy of his life. He would not ſo much as give 
the expiring leave to groan, but. cauſed their mouths to be 
ſtopped with ſpunges, or for want of them, with rags of their 
own clothes, that they might not breathe out ſo much as their 
lak agonies at liberty; or perhaps, leſt the tormented ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething which the tormentor had no mind to hear. 
Nay,” he was ſo impatient of delay, that he would frequently 
riſe from _ to have men killed by 7orch-light, as it his life 
and death had depended upen their diſpatch before the next 
morning. To ſay nothing how many fathers were put to death 
by him in the ſame night with their us, (which was a kind of 
mercy in the prevention of their mourning). And was not 
Sylla's cruelty prodigious too, which was only ſtopt for want of 
enemies? He cauſed ſeven thouſand citizens of Rome to be 
laughtered at once; and ſome of the ſenators being ſtartled at 
their cries that were heard in the /enate-houſe : © Let us mind 
our bufineſs,” ſays Sylla, „this is nothing but a few mutineers 
__ © that I have ordered to be ſent out of the way.” A glorious 
ſpeBback! ſays Hannibal, when he ay the trenches. flowing 
unh human blood; and if the rivers had run blood too, he. 
-____ would have liked it fo much the better. Sd: 
Among the famous and deteſtable ſpeeches that are commit- 
ted to memory, I know none worſe than that impudent and )- 
rannical maxim; Let them hate me, ſo they tear me:“ not 
. conſidering that thoſe that are kept in obedience by * are 
1 | 26530 HERS, both 
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both malicious and mercenary, and only wait for an opportuni- 
ty to change their Haſter. Beſide that, whoſoever is terrible 
to Others, is likewiſe afraid of himſelf, What is more ordina- 
ry, than for a ty ant to be deſtroyed by his own guards? 
Which is no more than the putting thoſe crimes into practice 
which they learned of their maſters; how many ſlaves have 
revenged themſelves of their cruel oppreſſors, though they 
were ſure to die for it; but when it comes once to a popular 13. 
ranny, whole nations conſpire againſt it. For © whoſoever 
„ threatens all, is in danger of all ;” over and above, that the 
cruelty of a prince increaſes the number of his enemies, by de- 
ſtroying ſome of them; for it entails an hereditary hatred up- 
on the friends and relations of thoſe that are taken away. And 
then it has this misfortune, that a man muſt be wicked upon 
neceſſity ; for there is no going back ; ſo that he muſt betake 
himſelf ro arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can neither truft 
to the faith of his friends, nor to the piety of his children ; he 
both dreads death, and wiſhes it ; and becomes a greater terror 
to himſelf, than he is to his people. Nay, if there were nothing 
_ elſe to make cruelty deteſtable, it were enough, that it paſſes 
all bounds, both of cuſtom and humanity ; and is followed up- 
on the heel, with ſword or poiſon. A private malice indeed 
does not move whole cities; but that which extends to all,\is 
every body's mark. One fick perſon gives no great diſturbance : _ 
in a family; but when it comes to a depopulatiag plague, all 
people fly from it. And why ſhould a prince expett any man 
to be good, whom he has taught to be wicked? 8 
But what if it were /afe to be crue!? Were it not ſtill a fad 
thing, the very ſtate of ſuch a government? A government that 
bears the image of a Taken City, where there is nothing but 
Sorrow, Trouble, and Con fun. Men dare not ſd much as true 
themſelves with their friends, or with their pleaſures. There 
is not any entertainment ſo innocent, but it affords pretence of 
crime and danger. People are betrayed at their tables, and 
in their cubs, and drawn from the very theatre to the priſon. 
How horrid a madneſs is it to be ſtill aging and killing; to 
have the rattling of chains always in our ears; bloody ſpectacles + 
before our eyes; and to carry terror and diſmay where-ever we 
go? If we had Lions and Serpents to rule over us, this would be 


the manner of heir government, ſaving that they agree better 


among themſelves. It paſſes for a mark of greatneſs to buran 


Cities, and lay whole kingdoms waſte ; nor is it for the honour | ; 5 
of a prince, to appoint this or that ſingle man to be killed, un- 
leſs they have whole 7rops, or (ſometimes) Iegions to work upon. 


But #is not the ſpoils of war and bloody trophies, that make 
Prince glorious ; but the Divine Prwer of preſerving Unity and _ 
Peace... Pan without difinction is more properly thè buſineſs ok 
. Ee: 5 a gene- 
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2 genera] deluge or 2 conflagratien. Neither does a fierce and 
inexorable anger become the /upreme magiſtrate; © Greatneſs pf 
«* mind is always merk and humble; but cruelty is a note, and 


« 


© level of a competitorr. 


an effect of weakneſs; and brings down a governor to the 
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Z | THE humanity and excellence of this Virtue is confeſſed at 
all bands, as well by the men of pleaſure, and thoſe that 
think every man was made for himſelf, as by the Stoics, that 
make man a ſociable creature, and born for the common good 
of mankind ;” for it is of all diſpoſitions the moſt peaceable 
and quiet. But before we enter any farther upon the diſcourſe, 
it ſhovid be firſt known what clemency is, that we may diftingu- 
| Iſh 12 from iy, which is a weakneſs; though many times miſta- 
ken for a Virtus; and the next thing will be, to bring the mind 
to the habit and exerci/e of it. „ | 
*«Clemency is a tayourable diſpoſition of the mind, in the mat- 
* ter of inflicting puniſhment ; or, a moderation that remits 
* ſomewhat of the penalty incurred; as pardon is the total remiſ- 
4 fion ofa deſerved puniſh nent.“ We muſt be careful not to con- 
found clemency with pity; tor as religion worſhips God, & Superſtition 
profanes that worſhip; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt clemency 
and pity; practiling the one, and avoiding the other. For pity - 
proceeds from a narrowneſs of mind, that reſpects rather the 
fortune than the cauſe. Itisa kind of moral ſickneſs, contract- 
ed from other peoples misfortunes; ſuch another weakneſs as 
laughing or yawning for company? or as that of fick eyes, that 
cannot look upon others that ere bleared, without dropping 
themſelves. I will give a ſhipwrecked man a plank, a looping 
to a ſtranger, or a piece of money to him that wants it; I will . 
dry up the tears of my friend, yet I will not weep with him, 
but treat him with conſtancy and humanity, as one man ought 
to treat another.  _ - 8 : 4 
It is objected by ſome, that clemency is an inſignificant virtue, 
and that only the bad are the better for it, for the good have no need 
for it. But in the firſt ple ce, as phy ſic is only in uſe among the ſick, 
and yet in honour with the ſound; fo the innocent have a reve- 
rence for clemency, though criminals are properly the objects of 
it. Aad then again, a man may be innocent, and yet have occaſion 
for it too; for by the accidents of fortune, or the condition of 
times, Virtue itfelf may come to be in danger, Conſider the 
moſt populous city, or nation; what a ſolitude would it be, if 
none ſhould be left there but thoſe that could ſtand the teſt of 
a ſevere juſtice? We ſbould have neither judges nor accuſers ; 
none either to grant a pardon, Or toaſk it. More or lefs we 
are all ſinners, and he that haSbeſt purged his conſcience, was 
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b rought by errors to, repentance, And it is farther profitable 
to mankind; for many delinquents 'come to be converted. 


There is a tenderneſs to be uſed even towards our ſlaves, and 


_ thoſe that we have bought with our money; how much-. more 
then, to free & honeſt men, that ace rather under our protection 
than dominion'? Not that I would have it ſo general neither 
as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the good and the bad ; for that 
would introduce a confufion, and give a kind of encourage- 
ment to wickedneſs. It muſt therefore have a reſpeR to the 
quality of the offender, and ſeparate the curable from the deſ- 
Perate; for it is an equal cruelty to pardon all, and to parden 
none. Where the matter is in balance, let mercy turn the 
ſcale f If all wicked men ſhould be puniſhed ; who ſhould eſ- 
ca | x | 
Though mercy and gentleneſs of nature keeps all in peace 
and tranquility, even in a cottage ; yet it is much more bene- 
_ Ficial aud conſpicuous in a palace. Private men in their conditi- 
on, are likewiſe private in their Virtues, and in their vices; but 
the words and the actions of princes, are the ſubject of public 
Tumour; and therefore they had need have a care, what occaſion 
they give people tor diſcourſe, of whom people will be always 
a talking. There is the government of a prince over his people, a 
Father over his children, a maſter over his ſcholars, an officer over 
His ſoldiers. He is an unnatural father, that for every trifle 
beats his children. Who is the better maſter, he_ that rages 
over his ſcholars, for but miſſing a word in a leſſon; or he that 
tries by admonition and fair words, to inſtru & reform them? 
An outrageous officer makes his men run from tneir colours. 
A ſkilful rider brings his horſe to obedience, dy mingling 
fair means with feul ; whereas to be perpetually ſwitching and 

ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadiſh ; and ſhall we not have 
more care of Men than of beats? It breaks the hope of ge- 
nerous inclinations when they are depreſſed by ſervility and 


terror. There is no creature fo hard to be pleaſed with ill 


uſage as Man. | „ 
Clemency does well with all, but Zef with princes; for it makes 
their power comfortable and beneficial, which would other- 
wiſe be the pet of mankind. It eftabliſhes their greatneſs 
When they make the good of the Public their particular care, 
and employ their power for the Safety , the People. The 
prince, in effect, is but the ſoul of the community, as the com- 
munity is only the body of the prince; ſo that being merciful 
to others, he is tender of himſelf; nor is any man ſo mean, 
but his maſter feels the loſs of him, as a part of his empire; 
and he takes care, not only of the lives of his people, but alſo of 
their reputation. Now giving for granted that all Virtues are 
in themſelves equal, it will not yet be denied, that they mw 
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be more beneficial to mankind in one perſon than in another. 
A-beggar may be as magna nimous as a king; for what can be 
greater or braver than to baMe ill fortune! This does not hin- 
der, but thai a man in authority and plenty has more matter for 
his generoſity to work upon than a private perſon; & it is alſo 
more taken notice of upon the bench than upon the level. 
When a gracious prince ſhews himſelf to his people, they do 
not fly from him as from a tiger, that rouſes himſelf out of 
his den; but they worſhip him as a benevolous influence; they 
ſecure him againſt all conſpiracies ; an] interpoſe their bodies 
betwixt him and danger. They guard him while he ſleeps, and 
defend him in the field againſt his enemies, Nor is it without 
reaſon, this unanimous agreement in love and loyalty ; and 
this herojca) zeal of abandoning themſelves for the ſafety ot 
their prince; but it is as well the intereſt of the people. In 
the breath of a prince there is life and death; and his ſentence 
ſtards good, right or wrong. If he be angry, no body dares ' 

adviſe him; and if he does amiſs, who ſhall call him to ac- 
count ?, Now, for him that has ſo much miſchief in his power 
and yet apphes that power to the common utility and comfort 
of his people, diffuſing alſo clemency and goodneſs into their 
hearts too; what can be a greater bleſſing to mankind than 
fuch a prince? Any man may kill another againft the law, but 
only a prince can ſave him fo. Let him ſo deal with his own 
ſubjects, as he deſires God ſhould deal with him: If heaven 
ſhould be inexorable to ſinners, and deſtroy all without mercy, 
what fleſh could be ſafe? But as the faults of great men are 
not preſently puniſhed with thunder from above, let them 
have alike regard to their inferiors here upon earth. He that 
has revenge in his power, and does not uſe it, is the great man, 
Which is the more beautiful and agreeable flate, that of a 
calm, a temperate, and a clear day; or that of lightening, 
thunder, and tempeſts? and this is the very difference betwixt 
a moderate and a turbulent government. It is for low and vut- . 
gar ſpirits to brawl, ſtorm, and tranſport themſelves; but it is 
not for the majeſty of a prince to aſh out into intemperance 
of words. Some will think it rather ſlavery than empire, to 
be debarred liberty of ſpeech; and what if. # be, when ga- 
vernment itſelf is but a more illuftrions ſervitude He that 
uſes his power as he ſhoule, takes as much delight in 50 Fin g 
it comfortable to his people, as glorious to himſeli, He is af- 

fable, and eaſy of acceſs; his very countenance ms kes him the 
joy of his people's eyes, and the delight of mankind; He 1s 
beloved, defended, and reverenced by all his ſubjects; and men 
ſpeak as well of him in private as in public. He is ſafe with- 

out guards, and the ſword is rather his ornament than his de- 
fence, In his duty, he is like that of a good father, that 
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ſometimes gently reproves a ſon, ſometimes threatens him; 
_ nay, and perhaps correQs him; but no father in his right 
wits will diſinherit a fon for the firſt fault; there muſt be many 
and great offences, and only deſperate conſequeaces, that ſhould 
bring him to that decretory reſolution ; he will make many 
experimevts, to try if he can reclaim him firſt, and nothing 
but the utmoſt deſpair muſt put him upon extremities It 1s 
not flattery that calls a prince the father of his country; the 
titles of great and auguſt, are matters of compliment and ot ho» 
nour; but in calling him father, we mind him of that moderati- 
on and indulgence which he owes to his children, His ſub. 
jects are his members; where, it there muſt be an amputation 
let him come ſlowly to it; and when the part is cut off, let him 
wiſh it were on again; let him grieve in the doing of it. He 
that paſſes a ſentence ha/7ily, looks, as it he did it willingly; and 
then thete is an injuſtice in the excels, 

- _--Ttis a glorious contemplation for a prince, firſt, to conſider 
the vaſt multitudes of his people, whoſe ſeditious, divided, and 
impotent paſſions, would caſt all in contuſion, and deftroy 

*themſelves, and public order too, if the band of government 
did not reſtrain them: and thence to paſs to the examination 

of his conſcience, ſaying thus to himſclf, © Is it by the choice 
> * of providence that I am here made God's deputy upon 
- earth; the arbitrator of hſe and death; and that upon my 
„ breath depends the fortune of my people. My lips are the 
« oracles of their fate, and upon them hangs the deſtiny both 
of cities. and of men. It is under my tavour that people 
« {cek for either proſperity or protection; thouſands of ſwords 
% are dawn or ſheathed at my pleaſure. What towns ſhall 
« be advanced or deſtroyed; who ſhall be flaves, or who tree 
- * depends upon my will; and yet in this arbitrary power of 
acting without controul, Lwas never tranſported to do any 

- - * cruel thing either by anger, or hot blood in myſelf, or by 

; « the contumacy, raſhneſs, or provocations of other men: tho' 
« ſufficient to turn mercy itſelf into fury. I-was never moved 
by the odious vanity of making myſelf terrible by my power. 
(that accurſed (though common) humour of oftentation and 
* glory, that haunts imperious natures). My ſword has not 
only been buried in the ſcabbard, but in a manner bound to 
the peace, and tender even of the che pes blood; and where 
I find no other mati ve to compaſſion, humanity itſelf is ſuf- 
* cient, Thave been always flow to ſeverity, aud prope: to 
« forgive; and under as ſtrict a guard to obſerve the laws, as 
it '2 were accountable for the breaking of them. Some I 
* pardoned for their youth, others for their age. I fpare one 
man for his dignity, another for bis humility ; and when 1 
fad no other matter to work upon, I ſpare myſelf, $0 * 
3 | So | | RIF . « 7 
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« if God ſhould at this inſtant call me to an account, the whole 
« world would agree to witneſs for me, that I have not by any force 


« either public or private, either by myſelf or by any other, 
« defrauded the commonwealth ; & the reputation that I have 


„ ever ſought for, has been that which few princes have ob- 
« tained, the conſcience of my own innocence. And I have not 
« Joft my labour neither; ſor no one man was ever ſo dear to ano- - 


« ther as I have made myſelf to the whole body of my people.“ 


Under ſuch a prince the ſubject has nothing to wiſh for beyond 


what he enjoys; their fears quieted, and their prayers heard ; 


and there is nothing that cay make their felicity greater unleſs 


to make it perpetual ; and there is no liberty denied to the 
people, but that of deſtroying one another. 2 | 

It is the intereſt of the people, by the conſent of all nations, 
to run all hazards for the ſafety of their prince, and by a thou- 
ſand deaths to redeem that one life, upon which ſo many mil- 
lons depend. Does not the whole body ſerve the mind, though 


only the one is expoſed to the eye, and the other not; but thin, 


and inviſcble, the very ſeat of it being uncertain ? Yet the 
hands, feet, and eyes obſerve the motions of it; we lie down, 


run about, and ramble, as that commands us. If we be covet- 
ous, we fiſh the ſeas, and ranſack the earth for treaſure ; if am- 


bitious, we burn our own fleſh with Sczevola ; we caſt ourſelves 
into the gulph with Curtius; ſo would that vaſt multitade of 
people, which is animated but with one ſoul, governed by one 


ſpirit, and moved by one reaſon, deſtroy itſelf with its own 


ſtrength, if it were not ſupported by wiſdom and government. 
Wherefore it is for their own ſecurity, that the people expoſe 


their lives for their prince, as the very bond that ties the repub- 


lic together; the vital ſpirit of ſo many thouſands, which 
would be nothing elſe but a burden and prey, without a gover- 
nor. When this union comes once to be diffolved, all falls to 
pieces; for empire and obedience muſt ſtand and fall together. 


It is no wonder then, if a prince be dear to his people, when 


the community is wrapt up 1n him, and the good of both as inſe- 
parable as the body and the head; the one for ſtrength, and 
the other for counſel ; for what fignifies the force of the body, 
without the direction of the underſtanding? While the prince 
watches, his people ſleep; his labour keeps them at eaſe, and his 
buſfineſs keeps them at quiet. The natural intent of monarchy ap- 

pears even from the very diſcipline of bees; they aſſign to their 


maſter the faireſt lodgings, the ſaſeſt place; and his office is only 5 


to ſee, that the reſt per form their duties. When their king is loft, 


the whole ſwarm diſſolves; more than one, they will not admit; 


and then they contend who ſhall have the beſt; they are of all 
creatures the fierceſt for their bigneſs; and leave their ſtings be- 
| hind them in their quarrels; only the k ing himſelf has none, inti- 
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mating, that kings ſhould neither be vindiQive nor eruel. Is it 


not a ſhame, after ſuch an example of moderation in theſe crea- 


tures, that men ſhould be yet intemperate! It were well if they 
. Þft their ſtings too in their revenge, as well as the other, that 
they might hurt but once, and do no miſchief by their proxies. 
It would tire them out, if either they were to execute all with 
| a own hands, or to wound others, at the peril of their own. 
es. | | „ . 
A prince ſhould behave himfelf generouſly in the power 
- which God has given him of life and death; eſpecially towards 
thoſe that have been at any time bis equals ; for the one has 
his revenge, and the other his puniſhment in it. He that ſtands 
_ /4ndebted for his life, has loſt it; but he that receives his life at 
the foot of his enemy, lives to the honour of his preſerver ; he 
lives the laſting monument of his Virtue ; whereas if he had 
been led in triumph, the ſpectacle would have been quickly 
over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore him to his kingdom again; 
would it not be an ample aeceſſion to his honour, to ſhew that 
he found nothing about the conquered that was worthy of the 
conqueror ? There is nothing more venerable than a prince 
that does not revenge an injury. He that 1s gracious, is beloved 
and reverenced as a common father; but a Tyrant ſtands in 
fear and danger even of his owa guards. No prince can be 
ſafe biofelf, of whom all others are afraid; for to ſpare none, 
is to enrage all. It is an error to imagine, that any man can be 
ſecure, that ſuffers nobody elſe to be ſo too. How can any 
man endure to lead an uneafy, ſuſpicious, anxious life, when 
be may be {ſafe if he pleaſes, and enjoy all the bleſſiogs of pow- 
er, together with the prayers of his people? Clemency protects 
a prince without a guard; there is no need of troops, caſtles, 
or fortifications; fecurity on the one fide, is the condition af 
ſecurity on the other; and the affections of 1 are the 
moſt invincible fortreſs. What can be fairer than for a prince 
to live the object of his peoples love; to have the vows of their 
wt hearts, as well as of their lips 3 and his health and ſickneſs, 
their common hopes and fears; there will be no danger of plots; 
nay, on the contrary, who would not frankly venture his blood 
to ferve him, under whoſe government, juſtice, peace, modefty, 
and dignity flouriſh ; under whoſe influence men grow rich and 
. happy ; and whom men look upon with fuch veneration, as 
they woutd do upon the immortal Gods, if they were capable 
of feeing them? And as the true repreſentative of the Al- 
mighty, they conſider him, when he is gracious and bountiful 
and employs his power for the advantage of his ſubjects. 
When a prince proceeds to puniſhment, it muſt be either to 
vindicate himſelf or others. It is a hard matter to govern hita- 
ſelf in his o#n caſe. IC a man ſhould adviſe him not to 3 
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dulous, but to examine matters, and indulge the innocent, this 
is rather a point of juſtice than of clemency; but in caſe that 
he be maniteſtly injured, I would have him forgive, where he 
may ſafely do it; and be tender even where he cannot forgive; 
but far more exorable in his own caſe, however, than in ano- 
ther's. It is nothing to be free of another man's purſe ; and 
it is as little to be merciful in another man's cauſe. He is the 
great man that maſters his paſſion where he is ſtung himſelf ; 
and pardons when he might deſtroy. The end of puniſhment 
is either to comfort the party injured, or to ſecure him for the 
future. A prince's fortune is above the need of ſuch a com- 
fort, and his power is too eminent to ſeek an advance of 
reputation, by doing a private man a miſchief.” This I ſpeak. 
in caſe of an affront from thoſe that are below us; but he, that 
of an equal, has made any man an inferior, has his revenge in 
the bringing of him down. A prince has been killed by a /er- 
vant, deſtroyed by a ſerpent ; but whoſoever preſerves a man, 
muſt be greater than the perſon that he preſerves. With citi- 
zens, ſtrangers, and people of low condition, a prince is not to 
contend, for they are beneath him : he may ſpare ſome out-of 
goed will, and others as he would do ſome little creatures that a 
man cannot touch without fouling his fingers; but for thoſe that 
are to be pardoned, or expoſed to public puniſhment, he may 
uſe mercy as he ſees occaſion; and a generous mind can never 
want inducements, or motives to it; and whether it be age or /ex, 
high, or le, nothing comes amiſs. 755 8 | 
To paſs now to the vindication of others, there muſt be had 
a regard either to the amendment-of the perſon puniſhed, or 
the making others better for fear of puniſhment; for he lives 
more carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe ; it is a kind of 
impunity to be incapable of a farther puniſbment. The corrupti- 
ons of a city are beſt cured by a few and ſparing ſeverities; 
for the multitude of offenders creates a cuſtom of offending, and 
company authoriſes a crime, and there is more goqq to be done 
upon a difſolute age, by patience than by rigour, provided that 
it paſs not for an approbation of ill. manners; but only as an un- 
willingneſs to proceed to extremities. Under a merciful prince 
a man will be aſhamed to offend, becauſe a puniſhment that is 
inflited by a gentle governor, ſeems to fall heavier, and with 
more reproach ; and it is remarkable alſo, that“ thoſe ſins are 
* often committed which are very often puniſhed.” Caligula, in 
five years, condemned more people to the /ack than ever were” 
before him; “ and there were fewer parricides before that jaw 
% againſt them than after.” For our anceſtors did wiſely pre- 
ſume, that the crime would never be committed, until by law 
for puniſhing it they found that it might be done. Parricides he- 
gan wich the /aw againſt —_— _ the puniſhment inſtructed 
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men in the crime. Where there are few puniſhments, innocen- 
ey is indulged as a public good, and it is a dangerous thing to 
* ſhew a city how ſtrong it is in delinquents. There is a certain 
© *Eontumacy in the nature of man, that makes him oppoſe difficul. 
ties. We are better to follow than to drive; as a generous horſe 
rides beſt with an eaſy bit. People obey willingly, where they are 
commanded kindly. When Burrhus the prefeR was to ſentence two 
malefactors, he brought the warrant to Nero to ſign; who, after 
a long reluctancy, came to it at laſt with this exclamation, *« I 
_ Vould I could not write.” A fpeech that deſerved the whole 
;,world for an auditory, but all princes eſpecially ; and that the 
hearts of all the ſubjects weuld conform to the likeneſs of their 
-- maſters, As the head is well, or ill, fo is the mind dull, or 
merry. What is the difference hetwixt a &ing and a tyrant, but 
a wiverery of will, under one and the ſame power ? The one de- 
ſtroys for his pleaſure, and the other upon neceſſity ; a diſtinc- 
tion rather in fact, than in name. A gracious prince is armed 
as well at a tyrant, but it is ſor the defence of his people, and 
not for the ruin of them. No king can ever have faithful ſer- 
vants, that accuſtoms them to tortures and executions; the ve- 
Ty guilty themſelves co not lead ſo anxious a life as the perſe- 
eutors; for they are not only afraid of juſtice, both divine and 
human, but it is dangerous for them to mend their manners; 
ſo that when they are once ia, they muſt continue to be wicked 
from neceſſity. An univerſal hatred unites in a popular rage. 
A temperate fear may be kept in order ; but when it comes 
once to be continual and ſharp, it provokes people to extre- 
mities, and tranſports them to deſperate reſolutions ; as wild 
beaſts, when they are preſſed upon the eil, turn back, and 
aſſault the very purluers. A turbulent government is a per- 
petual trouble both to prince, and people; and he that is a 
terror to all others, is not without terror alſo himſelf. Fre- 
quent puniſhments and revenges may ſuppreſs the hatred of a 
few, but then i: ſtirs up the deteſtation of all. So that there 
is no deſtroying one enemy without making many. It is good 
to maſter the will of being cruel, even while there may be cas. 
Lor it, and matter to work upon. 
_ - Auguſtus was a gracious prince when he had the power in 
his own hand; but in the Triumviraay he made uſe of his 
word, and had his friends ready armed to ſet upon Anthony, 
during that diſpute, But he behaved himſelf afterwards at 
another rate; for when he was betwixt forty and fifty years of 
age, be was told that Cinna was in a plot to murder bim, with 
the time, place, and manner of the deſign ; and this from one 
of the confederates. Upon this he reſolved upon a revenge, 
and ſent for ſeveral of his friends to adviſe upon it, The 
thought of it kept him walking, to confider, that there was 5 
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life of a, young nobleman in the caſe, the nephew of Pompey, 
and a perfon otherwiſe innocent. He was off and on ſeveral 
times, whether he ſhould put him to death or not. What,” 
ſays he, ſhall I live in trouble and in danger myſelf, and the 


„ contriver of my death walk free and ſecure ? Will nothing. 


« ſerve him but that life, which providence has preſerved in 
« ſo many civil wars; in ſo many battles both by ſea and land, 
« ang now in the ftate of an univerſal peace too? and not 4 
« ſimple murder neither, but a ſacrifice ; for I am to be aſfault-. 
« ed at the very altar ; & ſhall the contriver of all this villainy. 
i eſcape unpuniſhed ?” Here Auguſtus made a little pauſe, and 
then recollecting himſelf ; * No, no, Cxſar,” ſays e, © It is. 
rather Cæſar than Cinna that I am to be angry with; why. 
do I myſelt live any longer, after that my death is become 
che intereſt of ſo many people? And if I go on, what end 
will there be of blood, and of puniſhment ? If en be againſt 
my life that the nobility arms itſelf, and levels their weapons, 
« my fingle life is not worth the while, if ſo many muſt be def-, 
troyed that I may be preſerved,” His wife Livia gave him 
here an interruption, and deſired him, that he would for once 
hear a woman's counſel. * Do” ſays ſhe, © like a phyſician, 
that when common remedies fail, will try the contrary z you 
„have got nothing hitherto by ſeverity ; after Salvidianus 
there felloved Lepidus and after him Murzena ; Caepio fol 
* lowed him, and Egnatius followed Czpio ; try now what 
* mercy will do; forgive Cinna. He is diſcovered, and ean do 
you no hurt in your perſon ; and it will yet advantage you in 
your reputation.“ Auguſtus was glad of the advice, and he 
gave thanks for it ; and thereupon countermanded the meeting 
of his friends, and ordered Cinna to be brought to him alone; 
for whom he cauſed a chair to be ſet, and then diſcharged. the 


reſt of the company. Cinna,” ſays Auguſtus, “ Beere { ge 
* any farther, you muſt promiſe not to give me the interruption . 


* of one ſyllable, until I have told you all I have to ſay, and 
* you ſhall have liberty afterwards to ſay what you pleate. 
Tou cannot forget, that when I founi you in arms again 

me, and not only made my enemy, but born ſo, I gave you 
* your life and fartune. Upon your petition for the priefttiqod 
I granted it, with a repulſe to the ſons of thoſe that had 


been my fellow ſoldiers; and you are at tbis day fa happy» 


„and ſo rich, that even the conquerors 257 him that is over- 
* come; and yet aſter all this, you are in a plot, Ciana, to mus“ 
* der me.“ At that word, Ciana ſtarted, and interpoſed with 


exclamations, That certainly he was far from being either ſo 


% wicked or {0 mad.” © This is breach of conditions, Cinna, 


ſays Auguſtus, it is not your time to ſpeak yet. I tell you a- 


gain, that you arg in a plot to murder me; and ſo he told. 
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him the time, the place, the confederates, the order & the man- 
ner of the deſign, & who it was that was to do the deed, Cinna, 
upon this, fixed his eye upon the ground, without any reply; 
not for his word ſake, but as in a confuſion of conſcience ; and 
fo Auguſtus went on.“ What,“ ſays be, „may your deſign be 
*in all this ? Is it that you would pretend to ſtep into my place, 
«. The commonyealth were in an if condition, if only Auguſtus 
« were in the way betwixt you and the government, You were 
« caſt the other day in a cauſe, by one of your own free-men; . 
and do you expect to find a weaker adverſary in Czxſar ? But 
« what if I were removed? There is Emilius Paulus, Fabius 
Maximus, and twenty other families of great blood and inte- 
« reft, that would never bear it.“ To cut off the ſtory ſhort; 
for it was a diſcourſe of above two hours; and Auguſtus 
lengthened the puniſhment in words, ſince he intended that ſhould 
be all); „ Well Cinna,” ſays he, © the life which I gave you 
once, as an enemy, I will now repeat It to a zrazz and to a 
„ Perricide ; and this ſhall be the laſt reproach I will give you. 
« For the time to come, there ſhall be no other contention be- 
„ twixt you and me, than which ſhall outdo the other in point 
of friendſhip.” After this Auguſtus made Cinna conſul, (an 
Honour, which he confeſſed he durſt not ſo much as deſire), 
and Cinna was ever affectionately faithful to him; he made 
Czfſar his /ol: heir; and this was the laft conſpiracy that ever was 
formed againſt him, | 9 > | 8 
This moderation of Auguſtus, was the excellency of his ma- 
ture age; for in his youth he was paſſionate and ſudden; and 
he did many things, which afterwards he looked upon with 
trouble; after the battle of Actium, ſo many navies broken 
in Sicily, both Roman and frangers; the Fruſian altars, where 
three hundred lives were ſacrificed to the glg of Julius), his 
by ie proſeriptions, and other ſeverities; his temperance at 
laſt ſeemed to be little more than a wearied cruelty. If he had 
not forpiventhoſe that he conguered, whom fhould he have go- 
verned? He choſe his very Efe-guard from among his enemies, 
and the flozyer of the Romans owed their lives to his clemency. 
Nay, he only puniſhed Lepidus himſelf with banifhment, and 
permitted him to wear the enfigns of his dignity, without taking 
the pontificate to himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was living; for he 
would not poſſeſs it as 2 /p07l, but as an honour, This clemen- 
e it was, chat ſecured him in his greatneſs, and ingratiated him 
to the people, though he laic his hand upon the government 
before they had thoroughly ſubmitted to the yoke ; and this cle- 
mency it was, that made his name famous to Poſterity. This is It, 
that makes us reckon him divine, without the authority of an 
apothegſis. He was fo tender and patient, that though wany_a 
bitter jeſt was broken upon bim, (and contumelies upon princes. 
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are the moſt intolerable of all injuries), yet he never puniſhed 
any man upon that ſubject. It is then penerous 4 be mercitul, 
when we have it in our power to take revenge. | 
A ſon of Titus Arius, being examined and found "guilty of 
farricide, was baniſhed Rome, and confined to Marſeilles, 
where his father allowed him the ſame annuity that he had be- 
fore ; which made all people conclude him guilty when they 
ſaw that his father had yet condemned the ſon that he could not 
hate. Auguſtus was pleaſed to ſit upon the fact in the houſs of 
Arius, only as a /ingle member of the council, that was to exa- 
mine it; if it had bren in Cæſar's palace, the judgment muſt 
have been Cæſar's, and not the father's Upon a full hearing 
of the matter, Cæſar directed that every man ſhould write his 
opinion, whether guilty or not, and without declaring of his own 
for fear of a partial vote. Before the opening of the books, 
Cælar paſſed an bath, that he would not be the heir of Arius; 
and to ſhew, that he had no intereſt in his ſeatence, as appeared 
afterward ; for he was not condemned to the ordinary puniſb- 
ments of parricides, nor to a priſon; but by the mediation of 
Czar, only baniſhed Rome, and confined to the place which 
his father ſhould name: Auguſtus in ſiſting upon it, that the fa- 
ther ſhould content himſelf with an eaſy puniſhment; and ar- 
guing, that the young man was not moved to the attempt by 
malice, and that be was but half reſolved upon the fact, for he 
wavered in it; and therefore to remove him from the city, and 
from his ſather's ſight, would be ſefficient. This is a glorious 
mercy, and worthy of a prince, to make all things more gentle 
vhere-ever he comes, How miſerable is that man in bimſelf, 
who, when he has employed his power in rapives and cruelties 
upon others, is yet more unhappy' in himſelf? He ſtands in 
fear both of his domeſtics & of ſtrangers, the faith of his friends; 
and the piety of his children, and flies to actual violence to 
ſecure him from the violence he fears. When he comes to loox 
about him, and to conſider what he has done, what he rf, 
and what he is about to do; what with the wickedneſs, and with 
the tor ments of his con/crence, many times he fears death, oftener 
he wiſhes for it; and lives more odious to himſelf, than to his 
ſubjects; whereas oh the contrary, he that takes a care of the 
public, though of one part more perhaps than of another, yet 
there is not any part of it, but he looks upon as part of him- 
ſelf, His mind is tender and gentle, and even where puniſh. © 
ment is neceffary and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly and 
without any rancour or enmity in his heart. Let the authort 
ty, in fine, be what it will, clemency becomes it; and the 
greater the power, the greater is the glory of it. It is a truly 
royal Virtue, for a* prince to deliver his people from other 
* mens anger, and not to oppreſs them ti his ou n.? 
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ou ap, well, that in ſpeaking, the very ordering of the 
2 voice, (to ſay nothing of the actions, countenances, and 
other circumſtances. that accompany it) is a conſideration 
worthy of a wiſe man, There are, that preſcribe certain modes 
_ of rifiag and falling; nay, if you will be governed by them 
you ſhall not ſpeak a word, move a Rep, or eat a bit, but by a 
role; and theſe perhaps are too critical, Do not underſtand 
me yet, as if I made no difference betwixt entering upon a 
diſcourſe, loud or ſoft; for the affections do naturally riſe by 
degrees; and in all diſputes or pleadings, whether public, or 
private, a man ſhould properly begin with modeſty and tem- 
per, and ſo advance by little and little, if need be, into cla- 
mour and vociferation. And as the voice riſes by degrees, let 
it tall ſo too; not ſnapping off upon a ſudden, but abating, as 
upon moderation; the other is unmannerly and rude. He that 
has a precipitate ſpeech, is commonly violent in his manners; 
beſide that there is in it much of vanity and emptineſs; and 
no man takes ſatisfaction in a flux of words, without choice, 
where the noiſe is more than the value. Fabius was a man 
eminent, both for his life and learning; and no leſs for his 
| eloquence. His ſpeech was rather eaſy and fliding, than 
quick; which he accounted to be, not only liable to many 
errors, but to a ſuſpicion of immodeſty. Nay, let a man have 
words ne ver ſo much at will, he will no more ſpeak faſt, than 
he vill run; for fear his tongue ſhould go before his wit. The 
ſpeech of a philoſopher ſhoule be like his life, compoſed without 
- . preſſing or ſtumbling; which is titter for a mountebank, than 
man of ſobriety and buſineſs. And then to drop one word 
after another, is as bad cn the other fide ; the interruption 1s 
tedious, and tires out the auditor with expectation. Truth and 
worality ſhould be delivered in words plain, and without af- 
ſectation; for, like remedies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are 
never the better for them, He that would work upon his 
hearers, muſt no wore expect to do it upon the poſt, than a 
phyſician to eure his patients, only in paſſing by them. Not 
but that I would have a wiſe man in ſoige caſes, to raiſe him. 
ſelf, and mend his pace; but il] with a regard to the n 
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his manners; though there may be great force alſo in modera- 
tion. I would have his diſcourſe ſmooth and flowing, like a 
river; not impetuous, like a torrent. There is a rapid, law- 
Jeſs, and irrevocable velocity of ſpeech, which I would ſcarce 
allow, even to an orator ; for if he be tranſported with paſ- 
ſion or oſtentation, a man's attention can hardly keep him 
company. It is not the quantity, but the pertinence, - that 


does the bufineſs. Let the words of an ancient man flow ſoft 


and gentle; let thoſe of an orator come off round and power- 
ful; but aot run on without fear or wit, as if a whole de- 
clamation were to be but one period. Cicero-wrote with care, 
and that which will for ever ſtand the teſt. All public lan- 
guages are according to the humour of the age. A wanton- 
neſs and effeminacy of ſpeech denotes luxury, for the wit fol- 
lows the mind; if the latter be ſound, compoſed, temperate, 


and grave; the wit is dry, and ſober too; but if the one be 


corrupted, the other is likewiſe unſound. Do we not fee-when 
a man's mind is heavy, how he creeps and draws his leps after 
him? A finical temper is read in the very geſtures and 
clothes; if a man be choleric and violent, it is alſo diſcovered in 
his motions. An angry man ſpeaks ſhort and quick; the 
ſpeech of an effeminate man is looſe and melting. A quaint 
and ſolicitous way of ſpeakirg, is the fign of a weak mind; 
but a great man ſpeaks with eaſe and freedom; and with more 
aſſurance, though leſs care. Speech is the index of the mind; 
whevp you ſee a man dreſs, and fet his clothes in print, you 
ſhall be ſure to find his words ſo too, and nothing in them that 
is firm and weighty ; it does not become a Man to be delicate. 
As it is in drink, the tongue never trips, till the mind be over- 


borne; ſo it is with ſpeech; fo long as the mind is whole and | 
ſound, the ſpeech is maſculine and ſtrong; bat if one fails 


the other follows. : 
| 1 EPIST. II. | 5 


®.. 


OF STYLES, COMPOSITIONS, AND THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 
de is tel” 


8 cannot expect any certain and ani verſal *. either 


for the fyle, or for the manner of ſpeaking or writing; 


becauſe they vary according to uſage and occafion ; ſo that 


we muſt content ourſelves with generals. Men write and ſpeak 


commonly according to the humour ot the age they live in; 
and there is alſo a correſpondence betwixt the language and 
the life of particular perſons ; as one may give a near gueſs 


at a man by his very gait, furniture, and clothes, In the firſt ' 


place, let the ſenſe be honeſt and noble; not pinched up in 
ſentences, but ſubſtantial, and of higher defign, with nothing 
in it ſuperfluous, Let the word be fitted to the ts 
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. where the ſubject is familiar, let the ſtyle be ſo too; but great 
thoughts muſt have ſuitable expreſſions; and there ought to 
be a kind-ol tranſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. It 
is not enough to compoſe a pleaſant fable, and tickle the fancy; 
but he that treats of weighty matters, muſt do it in grave and 
ſober terms. There are ſome that have not ſo much of the 
vigour of an orator, or of that ſententious ſharpreſs; and yet 
the worthineſs of the ſenſe makes amends for the lowneſs of 
tae ſtyle. . Our fore-fathers were not at all delighted with fine 
words and flowers; but their compoſitions were ſtrong, <qual, 
and manly. We have now-a-days here and there a point, but 
the work is uneven, where only: this or that particular is re- 
© markable. We never admire this or that ſingle tree, where the 
whole wood is all of a height. A ſpecious title page may 
commend a book to ſale, but not for uſe. An eminent author 
is to be taken down whole, and not here and there a bit. It is. 
a maiming of the body to take the members of it apart ; nor is 
it à handſome leg or arm that makes a handſome man; but the 
ſymmetry and agreement all together. Ic is the excellency of 
ſpeaking and writing to do it cloſe, and in words accommo- 
date to the inten tion; and I would yet. have ſomewhat more to 
be ſignified than is delivered; it being alſo a mark of firength 
and ſolidity of judgment. The propriety of words, in ſome 
caſes, is wonderſul; eſpecially when we are well read in the 
knowledge of things and of duties; and there is a ſingular 
grace in tne gentleneſs of numbers, when they run ſmooth, 
and without perturbation. Some are raiſed and ftartled at 
words, as a horſe is at a drum; and endue the very paſſion of 
the ſpeaker ; others are moved with the beauty of things ; and 
when they hear any thing bravely urged againſt death or tor- 
tune, they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome occaſion of experimenting 5 
that generoſity in themſelves; but not one of a thouſand of 
them that carries the reſolution home with hin. that he had 
concei ved. It is an eaſy matter to excite an auditory to the 
love of goodneſs, having already the foundation and the ſeeds 
of Virtue - within themſelves; fo that it is but awakening the 
confideration of it, where all men are agreed before hand upon 
the main. Who is ſo ſordid as not to be rouſed at ſuch a'ſpeech 
as this? The poor man wants many things, but the cove- 
« tous man wants all.” Can any fleſh forbear being delighted 
| with this ſaying, though a ſatire againſt his own vice? As to 
* forced metaphors, aud wild hyperboles, I would: leave them to the 
| Poets. And I am utterly againſt. fooling with tinkling conceits 
3 and ſounds; not that I would wholly forbid the uſe of hyperboles; 
which although they exceed the truth, may yet be a means, by 
things incredible, to bring us into things credible. And there 
map be great uſe alſo made of parables; for the way of appli- 
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cation Joes uſually more affect the mind than the downright. 


meaning. That ſpeech which gains upon the paſſhons, is 
much more profitable than that which only works upon the 


judgment. Chryſippus was a great man, and -of an acute 
vit; but the edge of it was ſo fine, that every thing turned 
it; and he might be ſaid, in truth, rather to prick the ſubject 
that he handled, than to pierce it through. _ | | 

As it is not for the honour of a Pfilgſapher to be folicitous 
about words, I would not have him negligent neither; but 


let him ſpeak with aſſurance, and without affectation. If we can, 


let our diſcourſes be powerful; but however, let them be clear. 
I like a' compoſition that is nervous and ſtrong; but yet I 


_ would have it ſweet, and gractous withal. There are many 


things I know, that pleaſe well enough in the delivery, and yet 
will hardly abide the teſt of an examination. But that elo- 


quence is miſchievous that diverts a man from things to words; 
and little better than a proſtitution of letters. For what fignt- 


fies the pomp of words, or the jumbling of ſyllables, to the 
making up of a wiſe man? Tully's compoſition indeed. is 
equal, his numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle; and yet 
he takes a care, not to make any forfeiture of his gravity. Fa- 
bian is a great man, in being ſecond to Cicero ; Pollio is a 
great man too, though a ſtep below him; and ſo is Livy like- 
wife, though he comes after the other three. But ſeveral ſub- 
jects require ſeveral excellencies. An orator ſhould be ſharp ; 
the zragedian great, and the comedian pleaſant. When a man de- 
claims agalaft vice, let him be bitter; againſt danger, bold; 
againſt fortune, proud; againſt ambition, reproschful: let 
him chide luxury, defame luſt ; an impotency of mind muſt be 


broken. In theſe caſes, words are the Teaft part of an honeſt. 


man's bufineſs, | | PEE 8 

In the matter of compoſition I would write as I ſpeak, with 
eaſe and freedom; for it is more friendly, as well as more natu- 
ral; and ſo much my inclination, that if I could make my mind 
_ Viſible to you, I would neither ſpeak nor write it. If I put my 
thoughts in good ſenſe, the matter of ornament I ſhall leave to 
the orators. There are ſome things that a man may write even 
as he travels; others that requue privacy and leiſure. But 
howeyer, it is gooc in writing, as in other caſes, to leave the 
beſt bits for the laſt. A Philoſopher has no more to do than to 
ſpeak properly, and in words that expreſs his meaning. And 
this may be done without toſſing of the hands, ſtamping, or 


any violert agitation of the body; without either the vanity . 


of the theatre on the one hand, or an inſipid heavineſs on the 
other. I would have his ſpeech as plain and fingle as his life; 
tor he is then as good as his word, when both hearing him, and 


| ſeeing him, we find him to be the ſame perſou. And yet if a 
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man can be eloquent, without more pains than the thing is 
worth, let him ufe his faculty; provided that he value -himſelf 
upon the matter more than upon the words; and apply bimſelf 
| Father to the underſtanding than to the fancy; for this is a 
buſineſs of virtue, not a trial of wit. Who is there that would 
not rather have a healing than a rhetorical Phy/i-zan ? But 
for eſteeming a man purely upon the feore of his rhetoric, I 
would as ſoon chuſe a pilot for a good head of hair. * 0 
In the matter of reading, I would fix upon ſome particular 
authors, and make them my own, He that is every where, is no 
where; but, like a man that fpends his life in travel, he has 
many hoſts, but few'friends ; which is the very condition of 
him that ſkips from one book to another ; the variety does but 
diſtract his head, and, for want of digefting, it turns to corrup- 
tion, inſtead of nouriſhment. I: is a good argument of a well 
compoſed mind, when a man loves home, and to keep company 
with himfelf ; whereas a rambling. head is a certain fign of a 
fickly humour, Many books, and many acquaintances, bring 
A man to a levity of d ſpoſition, and a liking of charge. What 
is the body the better for meat that will not ftay with it? Nor 
is there any thing more hurtful in the caſe of diſeaſes or 
wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of phy fic or plaiſters. Of 
aut liors, be ſure to make choice of the beft; and (as; ſaid be- 
red to flick cloſe to them; and though you take up others 
by the bye, reſerve ſome ſelect ones however for your ſtudy 
and retreat. In your reading, you will every day meet with 
confolation and ſupport, againſt poverty, death, and other ca- 
Jamities, incident to human life ; extract what you like; and 
then fingle out ſore particular from the reſt for that day's me- 
ditation. Reading does not only feed and entertain the under- 
ſtanding; but when a man is dos'd with one ſtudy, he relieves 
himfelf with another; but ſtill reading and writing are to be 
taken up by turns. So long as the meat hes whole upon the ſto- 
mach, it is a burden to us; but upon the covcoRtion it paſſes 
- Into ſtrength and blood. And fo it fares with our ſtudies; fo 
long as they He whole, they paſs into the memory without at- 
fecting the underftanding ; but, upon meditation, they become 
our own, and ſupply us with ſtrength and Virtue ; the bee 
that wanders-and ſtips from every flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has 


gathered into her cells. | h 
: © EPIST. III. 


| AGAINST ALL-SORTS OF AFFECTATION IN DISCOURSE. 


> FIRHERE are many men, (and ſome of great ſenfe.too), that 
' | Joſe both the profit and the reputation of good thoughts, 
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by the uncouth manner of expreſſing them. They love to talk 
in myſlery, and take it for a mark of wiſdom not to be underſtood. . 
They are ſo fond of making themfelves public, that they will 
rather be ridiculous than not taken notice of. When the 
mind grows ſqueamiſh, and comes to a loathing of things that 
are common, as if they were ſordid, that ficknets betrays itſelf in 
our way of ſpeaking too; for we muſt have new dt new com> - 
fo/itions ;, and it. paſtes tor an ornament, to borrow from other 
tongues where we may be better forniſhed in our own. One 
man prizes bimſelf upon being conciſe, and talking in parables; 
another runs himſelf out in words ; and that which he takes on-, 
ly for copious, renders him to others both ridiculous and fedicus. 
Others there are that like the error well enough, but cannot. 
come up to it. But take this for a rule ; “ Whereſoever the. 
« ſpeech is corrupted, ſo is the mind.” Some are cnly for 
words entiquated, and long fince oat of date; others only tor 
that which is popular and coarſe ;-and they are both in the 
wrong; for the one takes too little care, and the other too 
much. Some are for a rough, broken flyle, as if it were a thing. 
unmanly to pleaſe the ear; others are too nice upon the mat- 
ter of number, and make it rather /nging th an ſpeaking. Some 
affect not to be underſtood till the end of the period, and hardly, 
then neither. It is not a good ſtyle that is either too bold, of 
too florid; the one wants modeſty, and the other effect. Some 
are too flarcht and formal; others take a pride in being ragged ; 
and if they chance to let fall any thing that js ſmovth, they 
will tranſpoſe and mangle it on purpoſe, only to main the 
period, and diſappoint a . body's expectation Theſe errors 
are commonly introducee by fome perſona that is famous for 
his eloquence ; others follow him, and to it paſſes into a faſhiom 
and we are as much out in the choice of the matter, as in th 

J | > 

| T here are ſome ſtudies which are only matter of curioſity | 
and trial of ſkill; others of pleafure, and of uſe; but ſtill there - 
are many things worth the knowing perhaps, that were not 
worth the learning. It is a huge deal of time that is ſpent in 
cavelling about words, and captious diſputations,” that work 
us up to an edge, and then nothing comes on it, There are 
ſome tricks of wit, like fleight of hand, which amount fo 94 
more than the tying of knots only to loofen them again ; and 
it is the very fallacy that pleafes us; for fo foon as ever we + 
know how they are done, the ſatisfaction is at an end, He 
that does not underſtand theſe ſephiſins is never the worſe, and 

he that does is never the better. It a man tells me that I have 
horns, I can tell him again, that I have none, without feeling on 
my forehead. Bion's © dilemma makes all men to be ſacrile- 
«* gious;” and yet at the ſame time maintains, that there is no 
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ſuch thing as /acrilege. He that takes to himſelf,” ſays he, 
what belongs to God, commits ſacrilege; but all things be- 
long to God, therefore he that applies any thing to his own 
« uſe, is lacrilegious.“ On the other fide, the very rifling of 

a temple he makes to be no ſaerilege: For it is,” ſay he, „but 
the taking of ſomething out of one place that belongs to 
« God, and removing of it to another that belongs to him too.“ 
The fallacy lies in this, that though all things belong to him, 
all things are not yet dedicated to him. There is no greater 
enemy of truth than overmuch ſubtilty of ſpeculation. Pro- 

, Eagoras will have every thing diſputable, and as much to be 


9 


— 7b — 


Laid for the one fide as for the other. Nav, he makes it ano- 
ther queſtion, 4 Whether every thing be diſputable or no?“ 
There are others that make it a /cience, to prove that man 
Enows nothing; but the former is the more tolerable error; 
for the other takes away the very hope of knowl-dge ; and it 
Is better to know that which is ſuperfluous than nothing at all. % 
And yet it is a kind of intemperance, to defire to know more | 
- than enough ; tor it makes men troubleſome, talkative, imper- 
tiaent, conceited, &c. There is a certain hankering after 
n which, if it be not put into a right way, hinders and 
falls foul upon itſelf. Wherefore the burden myſt be fitted to 
the ſhoulders, and no more than we are able to bear. It is in 
a great meaſure, the fault of our tutors, that teach their diſ- 
ciples rather how to diſpute than how to live; and the learner 
Himſelf is alſo to blame, for applying himſelf to the improve- 
ment rather of his wit than of his mind; by which means phi- 
_ -Joſopby is now turned to philology. Put a grammarian to a Pir- 
Eil, he never heeds the philgephy but the verſe; every man 
takes notes for his ewn ſtudy. In the ſame meadow the cow 
finds praſs, the dog ſtarts a hare, and the fork ſnaps a lizard. 
Tully's de republica finds work both for the philoſopher, the philo- 
' Poper, and the grammarian. The philgſopher wonders how it was 
poſſible to ſpeak ſo much againſt 7u/trce. The philologer makes 
this obſervation, that Rome had 720 kings; the one without a 
Father, and the other without a mother; for it is a queſtion, who 
Was Servius's mother, and of Ancus's father there is not fo 
much as any mention, The grammarian takes notice, that 
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# © "reapſe is uſed for reip/a ; and ſep/e for, ſeipſe; and ſo every man 

| * makes his notes for his own purpoſe. Theſe fooleries apart, let 

4 | us learn to do good to mankind, and to put our knowledge into 
"FE | 


Action. Our danger is the being miſtaken in things, not in 
words; and in the confounding of good and evil; fo that our 
whole life is but one continued error, and we hve in dependen- 
ey upon to-morrow. There are a world of things to be ſtudied 
and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the mind of 

Things unneceſſary, to make way for greater m m_—_ 2p 
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buſineſs of the ſchools is rather a play than a ſtudy, and only 

to be done when ve can do nothing elſe. There are many 

people that frequent them, only to bear and not to learn; and 

they take notes too, not to reform their manners, but to pick 
up wores ; which they vent with as little benefit tod others as 
they heard them ts-themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of time 
and other men's ears a great deal of trouble, to purchaſe the 
character of a learned man; wherefore I fhali even content 

myſelf with the coarſer title of an Honeſt Man. The worſt of 
it is, that there is a vain and idle pleaſure in it, which tempts us 
to ſquander away many a precious hour to very little purpoſe. 
We ſpend ourſelves upon: ſubtilties, which may perchance 
make us to be thought learned, but not good. Wiſdom delights. 
in openneſs and ſimplicity; in the forming of our lives, rather 
than in the riceties of the ſchools, which, at beſt, do but bring 

us pleaſure without profit. And in ſhort, the things which the 
philoſophers impoſe upon us with ſo much pride and vanity, are 

little more than the ſame leſſcns over again which they {earned- 
at ſchool, But ſome authors have their yames up, though -*_ 
their diſcourſes be mean enough; they diſpute and wrangle, 
but they do not edify any farther, than as they keep us from 
ill-doing, or perhaps ſtop us in our.ſpeed to wickedneſs. Aud 
there ought to be a difference betwixt the appl»uſes of the 

ſchools and of the theatre; the one being moved with every 
popular conceit, which does not at all conſiſt with the dignity” 

of the other, Whereas there are ſome writings that ſtir up 
ſome generous reſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire a man 
with a new ſoul. They diſplay the bleſſings of a bappy. life, 
and poſſeſs me at the ſame time with admiration, and with hope. 
They give me a veneration for the oracles of antiquity, and a 

claim tu them, as to a common inheritance; for — are the 
treaſure of mankind, and it muſt be my duty to improve the 
ſtock, and tranſmit it to poſterity. And yet I do not love to 
hear a man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, without ſome- 
thing of bis own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of 
that which I may read? Not but that words of mouth make a 
great impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the ſpeaker's own' 
words; but he that only recites another man's words, is ng 
more to me tban a notary, Beſide that, there is an end of inven- 
tion, if we reſt upon what is invented already; and hethat only 
follows another, is ſo far from finding out any. thing new, that 
he does not ſo much as look ſor it. I do not pretend all this 
while to be the maſter of truth, but T am yet a moſt obſtinate 
1quifitor after it. Jam no man's ſlave ;. but as I aſcribe much 
to great men, I challenge ſomething to myſelf, Our fores 
fathers have left us, not only their invention, but matter alſo 
for farther enquiry, and perhaps they might bave found out 
* 1 N 8 worre 
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more FRM that are neceſſary, if they had not bent their 
thoughts too much upon fuperfiunties. 
Is not this a fine time for us to be fidling and fooling about 


words? How many uſeful and neceſſary things are there, that 


we are firſt to learn, and ſecondly, to imprint in our minds? 
Vor it is not enough to ING and to underGand, Uniels 
ve do quote we kaow. * 


* 


| EPIST. IV. 
Wy 


dels, AND WANT OF NEWS, ARE NO zx cus AMONG 
FAIENDS FOR NOT WRITING. 


2 OUR laſt letter was very ſhort; ; and the whole letter itſelf 
was little more than an excuſe for the ſhortneſs of it, One 


| wake" you are ſo full of buſineſs, that you cannot write at all, 
duc atother while, you have fo little news, that you do not 
- kwow what to write, Now, aſſure yourſelf, that whoſoever has 


# Mind to write, may find jeifure for it ; and for your other 
pretence, it looks as if we ourſelves were the leaſt part of our 
own bufinefs. . Put the caſe that the whole world were becalm- 
ed; and that there were neither wars, amours, factions, de ſigus, 
ditappointments, competitors, or Jaw ſuits; no prodigals, uſur- 
ers, or debauebees in nature, there would be a large ficld yet 
1-fe for the offices of friendſhip, and for the exerciſe of philo - 


 Fiphy and vircue. Let us rather confider, what we ourſelves 


ought to do, than hearken after the doings of other people, 
What ſignifies the ſtory of our neighbour? s errors, to the re- 
forming of our own? Is it not a more glorious) and proficable 


_ employment, to write the hiſtory of providence, than to record 


the ufurpation of ambitious Princes ; and rather to celebrate the 


hountes of the Almighty," than the robberies of Alexander? 
Nor is buſineſs any excuſe, for the neglect, either of our ſtu- 
dies, or of our friends. Firſt we continue our own buſineſs, 


and then we encreaſe it; and inſtead of lending, we do wholly 
Live ourfelves up to it, and havnt for colourable pretences of 


pending our time. But I ſay, that where-ever we are, or 
* or demſoe ver ape, we have our thoughts 


at berty. 
You Be drawn 2 jog letter from me and if yon find 
it tedinns, you may thank yourſelf for calling upon me te be 


as good as my word. Not but that I write by inclination too. 


For if we love t he pictures of our friends, by what band ſoe- 


ver they be drawn, how much more then ſhall we joy in a 

Friend's letters, which are undoubtedly. the moſt lively — 

of one another ? It is a ſhame you will ſay to ſtand in need of 
any 3 of an abſent friend; avg 76 W the 


place, 


— 
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place, a ſervant, a relation, a houſe, a garment, may honeſſiy 


excite the memory; and it renders every thing as ficſh to us 


as if wg were ſtill joined in our embraces, and drinking vp one 
anothers tears. It is by the benefit. af letters, that abſent 
friends are in a manner brought together ; beſides that ep7Hdla- 
79 diſecurſes are much more profitable than public, and premes» 
ditated declamations. For they inſinuate themſelves into the 
affections, with more freedom and effect, though with lets pomp 
and pretence. You do expect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell yow 
| how gentle and ſhort a winter we have had; how cold and unſra - 


ſonable a ſpring, or ſome other fooleries to as little purpoſe, 


But what are you or I the better for ſuch diſcourſes ? We 
ſhould rather be laying the foundations of a, good mind; and 
learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the bleſſings of Virtue, and che 
amuſements of imagination. There came in ſome frit nds to me 
| Feſterdey, that made the chimney ſmoke a little more thagbrdt» 
nary ; but not at a rate to make the neighbourhood” cry out 

Fre. We had variety of diſcourſe, and paſſing from ane thing 
to another, we came at laſt to read ſomething of Quintus- 
Sextius; (a great man upon my credit, deny it that will), 
Good God | the force and vigocr of that man's writings Land 
how much are they above the common level of other philofo» 
phers! Icapnotcead them, wethinks, without challenging ef 
fortune, and defying all the powers of ambition and violence, 
The more I confider him, the more I admire him; for I find in 


him, (as in the vorld itſelf), every day to be a wew ſpeftack, and 


to afford freſh matter for more veneration. And yet the wiftiom 
of our forefathers has left work enough for their poſterity 3 
even if there were no more in it, than the application of what 
they have tranſmitted to us, of their own invention. As ſup» 

oſe that they had left us remedies for ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes ; 

certain that we ſhould not need to look for any other medi- 
cines; there would be ſome ſkill yet required inthe applying of 
them in the proper caſe, proportion, and ſeaſon, I have an 
horour for the memorials of our worthy progemitors. If I meet 
a conſul, or a prætor, upon the road, I will alight from my 
horle, uncover my head, and give him the wap z and ſhall I 
ha ve no veneration now for the names ofthe governors of man- 


kind? No man is ſo wiſe, as to know all things; or if he did: 


one wiſe man may yet be helpful to another, in Gndiag out a 


nearer way to the finiſhing of his volk; for let a maa Wake 
never ſo much haſte, it is ſome ſort of aſſiſtance, the bare en- 
couraging of him to continue his courſe ; be ſide the comforts _ 


and benefits of communication, in loving, and being beloved, 
and in the mutual approbation of each other. | 


The laſt point, you know, that you and I had in debate was, 


* Whether or no wiſdom may be perfected by precept.” There 
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are ſome, that account only that part of philoſophy to be proſi- 


— 


— 


table to mankind, which delivers itſelf in particular precepts to 


particular perſons, without forming the whole man; teaching 


the huſband (for the purpoſe) how to behave himſelf to his 

wife; the father, how to traia up and diſcipline his children, 
and the maſter, how to govern his ſervants. As if any man 
could be ſufficiently inſtructed in the parts of life, without com- 
prehending the whole ſum and ſcope of it. Others (+5 Ariſto 
the Stoic) are rather for the general decrees of philoſophers ; 
which whoſoever knows in the main, that perſon underſtands 


in every particular how to tutor himſelf. As he that learns to 
caſt a dart, when he has by practice and exerciſe gotten a 


true aim, he will nat only ftrike this or that mark, but what- 
ever he has a-mind to; ſo he that is well informed in the whole, 
will need no direction in the parts, but under the principles of a 
good life, learn how to behave himſelf in all the circumſtances 
of it. Cleanthes allows the parwnetic, or preceptive phaloſephy, 
to be in ſome ſort profitable ; but yet very ſhort and defective, 
unlefs as it flows from the univerſal underſtanding of the heads 
and decrees of philoſophy. Now, the queſtion 1s, whether this 
alone can make a good man? and whether it be ſuperfluous 
itſelf ; or ſo ſufficient, as to make all other knowledge appear 


ſo? They that will have it ſuperfluous, argue thus; If the 


eyes be covered, there is no ſeeing without removing the im- 
pediment ; and in that condition, it is to no purpoſe to bid a 


man go to ſuch and ſuch a place, or to reach this or that with 


his hand; and ſo it fares with the mind; fo long as that con- 


tinues clouded with ignorance and error, it is idle to give parti- 
cular precepts ; as if you ſhould teach a poor man to act the 


part of a rich; or one that is hungry how to behave himſelf 
with a full ſtomach ; while the one is neceſſitous, and the other 
half-Barved, they are neither of them the better for it. And 
then ſhall we give precepts in manife/t caſes, or in doubtful £ The 
former need none, and in the latter, we ſhall not be believed. 
Nor is it enough ſimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give reaſons 
for it. There are two errors which we are liable to in this caſe; 
either the wickedneſs of perverſe opinions, which have taken. 
poſſefſion of us; or at leaſt a diſpoſition to entertain error, 
under any reſemblance of truth. So that out wok muſt be, 
either to cure a ſick mind, that is already tainted ; or to pre- 
poſſeſs an evil inclination, before it comes to an ill habit. Now, 


the decrees of pkilo/ophy enable us ir both theſe caſes; nor is 
it poſſible, by particulars, to obviate all particular occaſions. 


One man marries a widow, another a maid ; ſhe may be rich or 
poor, barren or fruitful, young, or ancient; ſuperior, inferi- 


or, or equal. One man follows public buſineſs, another flies 


it; ſo that the ſame advice. that is profitable to the one, may 
| e . be 
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be miſchievous to the other. Every one's is a particular caſe, 
and muſt be ſuited with a particular counſel. The laws of 
philoſophy are brief, and extend to all; but the variety of 
the other is incomprehenſible, and can never make that good to 
all which it promiſes to a few. The precepts of wiſdom lie open, 
but the decrees of it 2re hidden in the dark. ö * 
Now, in anſwer, it does not hold with the mind, as with the 
eye; if there be a ſuffuſion, it is to be helped by remedy, ane 
not by precept. The eye is not to be taught to diſtiaguiſh co- 
lours; but the mind muſt be informed what to do in life. Aud yet 
the phyſician will preſcribe order alſo to the patient, as well as 
phyſic; & tell him, * You muſt bring your eye to endure the light 
„ by degrees; have a care of ftudying upon a full ſtomach,” Sc. 
We are told, tha: precepts do neither extinguiſh nor abate 
falſe opinions in us ef good or evil; and it ſhall be granted, - 
that of themſelves they are not able to ſubdue vicious inclina- 
tions; but this does not hinder them from being very uſeſul to 
us 1n conjunRtion with other helps. Firſt, as they refreſh the 
memory, and ſecondly, as they bring us to a more diſtin view 
of the parts, which we ſaw but confuſedly in the whole. A | 
the ſame rate, conſolatories aud exhortations will be found 
ſuperfluous, as well as precepts ; whigh yet upon daily expe- 
rience we know to be otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not 
only for the precepts, but tor the converſe of philoſophers; for 
we {till carry away ſomewhat of the tinQure of virtue, whe- 
ther we will or no; þu: the deepeſt impreſſion they make is up- 
on children, It is urged, that precepts are inſufficient with- 
out proof; but, I ſay, that the very auchority of the adviſer 
goes a great way in the credit of the advice; as we depend 
upon the opinion of the lawyer, without demanding his reaſon - 
for tt. Aad again, whereas the variety of precepts is ſaid to 
be infinite, I cannot allow it. For the greateſt and moſt pe- 
ceſſary affairs are not many; and for the application to time, 
places, and perſons, the differences are ſo ſmall, that a few ge- 
neral rules will ſerve the turn. Nay, let a man be never fo 
right in his opinion, he may yet be more confirmed in it by ad- 
monition. There are many things that may aſſiſt a cure, tho 
they do not perſect it; even madmen themſelves may be kept in 
awe by menaces and correction. But it is a hard matter, I muſt 
confeſs, to give counfel at a diſtance. For advice depends 
much upon the opportunity; and that perhaps which was very 
proper, when it was defired, may come to be pernicious be- 
fore it be received. Some indeed may be .preſcribed, as ſome 
remedies, at any diſtance, & tranſmitted te poſterity 3 but for 
others, a man muſt be upon the place, and deliberate upon cir- 
cumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watebſul, to ſtrike 
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SENECA GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF; OF HIS STU- 
DIES, AND OF HIS INCLINATIONS. | 


Vun letters were old before they came to my hand; ſo 


that I made no inquiry of the meſſenger what you vere 


a-doing ; beſide that; where-ever you are, [ take it for grant- 
ed that I know your buſinefs, and that you are ſtill upon the 


great work of perfecting yourſelf ; a thing not to be done by 
chance, but by induſtry and labour. We are all of us wick- 


ed before we come to be good. We are prepofleſſed, fo that 


we muſt unlearn iniquity, and ſtudy virtue. The greateſt dif. 
ficulty is to begin the enterprize ; for a weak mind is afraid of 
new experiments. I have now given over troubling myſelt for 


fear of you ; becauſe I have that ſecurity for your well-doing, 


that never failed any man. 'The love of truth and of good- 
neſs is become habitual to you. It may fo fall out, that fortune 
perhaps may-do you an injury ; but there is no fear of your 
doing yourſelf one. Go on as you have begun, and compoſe 
your reſolutions ; not to an effeminate eaſe, but to a frame of 
virtuous. quiet. It is a double kindneſs that you call me to fo 
firiQ an account of my time; that nothing leſs than a diary of 
my life will ſatisfy you; for I take it as a mark, both of your 
good opinion, and of your friendſhip ; the former, in believing 
that I do nothing which I care to conceal ; and the other, in 
afſuring yourſelf that I will make you the confidant of all my 


- ſecrets. I will hereafter ſet a watch upon myſelf, and do as you 


would have me; and acquaint you, not only with the courfe 

and method, but with the very buſineſs of my life. 
This day T have had entire to myſelf, without any knocking 

at my door, or lifting up of the hanging; but I have divided it 


bet ixt my book and my bed, and been left at liberty to do my 


own buſineſs ; for all the impertinents were either at the thea- 
tre, at bow, or at the horſe match. My body does not re- 


quire much exerciſe, and I am beholden to my age for it; a lit- 


tle makes me weary ; and that is the end alſo of that which is 
moſt robuſt. My dinner is a piece of dry bread, without a ta- 
ble, and without ſoiling my fingers. My ſleeps are ſhort, and 
in truth alittle doubtful betwixt ſtumbering and waking. One 
while I am refleQing upon the errors of antiquity ; and then 1 


apply myfelf- to the correcting of my own. In my reading, 


with reverence to the ancients, ſome things I take, others I al- 
ter; and ſome again Ireject; others I invent; without enthral- 


ing myſelf ſo to another's judgment, as not to preſerve the free- 


dom of my own. Sometimes of a ſudden, in the middle of my 


meditations, my ears are truck with the ſhout of a thoufand 
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people together, from ſome ſpectacle or other; the noiſe does 
not at all diſcompoſe my thoughts ; it is no more to me than 
the dathing of waves, or the wind ina wood; but poſhbiy 
ſometimes it may divert them. Good Lord,” think I, “if 
* men would but exerciſe their brains, as they do their bodies; 
„ and take as much pains for Virtue, as they do for pleaſure 
For difficulties Rrengthen the miad, as well as labour does the 
body. 9 | „ 
we tell me, that you want my books more than my coun» 
ſels, which 1 take juſt as as kindly, as if you ſhould have aſked 
me tor my picture. For I have the very ſame opinion of my 
wit, that I have of my beauty. You ſhall have both the one 
and the other, with my very ſelf into the bargain, PEW 
la the examination of my own heart, I find ſome vices that 
lie open; others more obſcure, and out of fight; and ſome 
that take me only by tits, Which laſt Llook upon as the moſt 
dangerous and troubleſome ; for they lie upon the catch, and 
keep a man upon a perpetual guard ; being neither provided 
_ againſt them, as in a ſtite ot war; nor ſecure, as iu any aſ- 
ſurance of peace, To ſay the truth, we are all of us as cruel 
as ambitious, and as luxurious as our fellows, But we want 
the fortune, or the occaſion, perchance, to tnew it. When 
the ſnake is frozen, it is fate; but the poiſon is ſtill in it, though 
it be numbed. We hate upftarts, that ute their power with in- 
folence; when yet if we had the ſame means, it is odds that we 
ſhould do the ſame thing ourſelves. Oo ly our corruptions arg 


private, for want of dpportunity to employ them. Some 


things we look upon as ſuperfluous ; aad others, as not worth 
the while, But we never coufidei, that we pay dearsſt for 
that which we pretend to receive gratis; as anxiety, loſs of 
credit, liberty, and time. So cheap is every man in effect, 
that pretends to be moſt dear to himſclf. Some are dipt in 
their luſts, as in a river; there muſt be a hand to help them 
out; others are ſtrangely careleſs of good counſel; and yet 
well enough diſpoſed to toliow example. Some again muſt be 
forced to their duties, becauſe there is no good to be done up- 
on them by perſuaſion. But out of the whole race of mankind 


how few are there that are able to help themſelves? Being 


thus conſcious ot our own frailty, we ſhould do well to keep our- 
ſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak minds with wine, beauty, 


or pleaſure. We nave much ado, you ſee, to keep our feet 


upoa dry ground; what will become of us then, if we ven- 
ture ourſelves where it is ſlippery? It is not to ſay, * This is 
a hard leſſon and we cannot go through with it:“ for we can 


it we would endeavour it; but we canndt becauſe we give it or 


granted that. Ve cannct, without trying whether we can or 10. 
Aud what is the meaning of all tins, but that we are pleaſed 
| e | with 
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with our vices, and willing to be maſtered by them? ſo that we had 

rather excuſe than caft them off. The true reaſon is, we will not; 
but the pretence is, that we cannot; and we are not only under 
a neceffity of error, but the very love of it. | 

Jo give you now a brief of my own character; I am none 
of thoſe that take delight in tumults, and in ſtruggling with 
difficulties. I had rather be quiet, than in arms; for I ac- 
count it my duty to bear up againſt ill fortune; but ſtill with- 
out chufing it. Iam no friend to contention ; efpecially to 
that of the bar; but Tam very much a fervant to all honeſt bu- 
Aineſs, that may be done in a corner, And there is no retreat 
ſo unhappy, as not to yield entertainment for a great mind; 
by which a man may make himfelf profitable, both to his coun- 
try and to his friends, by his wiſdom, by his intereft, and by 
his counſel. © It is the part of a good patriot to prefer men of 
worth; to defen1 the innocent; to provide gooc laws; and to 
adviſe 1n war, and in peace. But is not he as good a patriot, 
that inſtructs youth in virtue; that furniſhes the world with 
precepts of morality; and keeps human nature within the 
bounds of right reaſon ? Who is the greater man, he that 
pPronounces a ſentence upon the bench, or he that in his ſtudy 
reads us a lecture of juſtice, piety, patience, fortitude; the 
knowledge of heaven, the contempt of death, and the bleſſing, 
of a good conſcience? The ſoldier that guards the ammuniti- 
on and een, is as neceſſary as he that fights the battle. 
Was not Cato a greater example than either Ulyſſes or Her- 
. cules? They had the fame, you know of being indefatigable ; 
deſpiſers of ' pleaſure, and great conquerors, both of their 
enemies, and of their appetites. But Cato, I muſt confeſs, 
had no encounters with monſters; nor did he fall into thoſe 
times of credulity, when people believed, that the weight of 
the heavens refted upon one man's ſhoulders. But he grappled 
with ambition, & the unlimited deſire of power, which the whole 
world, divided under a triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfy. He 
Oppoſed himſelf to the vices of a degenerate city, even when it 
was now ſinking under its own weight. He ſtood ſingle, and 
ſupported the falling commonwealth, until at laſt, as inſepara- 
ble friends, they were cruſhed together ; for neither would 
Cato ſurvive the public liberty, nor did that liberty outlive 
Cato. To give you now a farther account of myſelſ. I am 
naturally a friend to all the rules and methods of ſobriety and 
moderation. I like the old faſhioned plate that was left me by 
my country-father ; it is plain and heavy; and yet for all this, 
there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in the oſtentations of 
ſplendor and luxury. But it ſtrikes the eye more than the 
mind ; and though it may ſhake a wiſe man it cannot alter him. 
Tet it ſends me home many times ſadder perhaps, than I ven: 

| out ; 
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out; but yet, J hope not worſe, though not without ſome ſe- 
cret diſſatisfaction at my own condition. Upon theſe thoughts 
I betake myſelf to my philoſophy; and then, methinks, I am 
not well, unleſs I put myſelf into ſome public employment; 
not for the honour, or the profit of it; but only to place myſelf 
in a ſtation where I may be ſerviceable to my country, and to 


my friends. But when I come, on the other fide, to conſider 
the uneaſineſs, the abuſes, and the loſs of time that attends. 


public affairs, I get me home again as faſt as I can, and take 
up a reſolution of ſpending the cemainder of my days within the 


privacy of my own walls. How great a madneſs is it to ſet our 


hearts upon trifles; eſpecially to the neglect of the moſt ſeri- 


ous offices of our lives, and the moſt important end of our 


being? How miſerable, as well as ſhort, is their life, that 
compaſs with great labour what they poſſeſs with greater; 
and hold with anxiety, what they acquire with trouble! But 
we are governed in all things by opinion, and every thing is 
tous as we believe it. What is peverty but a priverion ; and 
not intended of what a man las, but of that which he has 


x#? The great ſubject of human calamities is Mency. Take 
all the reft together, as death, fackneſs, fear, deſire, pain, 


labour; and thoſe which proceed from money exceed them all. 


It is a wonderful folly that of tumblers, rope-dancers, divers ; © 


what pains they take, and what hazards they run, for an in- 
conſiderable gain! And yet we have not patience for the 
thouſandth part of that trouble, though it would put us into 
the poſſeſſion of an everlaſting quiet. Epicurus, for experi- 


ment ſake, coufined himſelf to a rarrower allowance, than 


that of the ſevereſt priſons to the moſt capital offenders; and 
found himſelf at eaſe too in a ſtricter diet than a man in the 
worſt condition needs to fear, 'This was to prevent fortune, 


and :o fruſtrate the worſt which ſhe can do. We ſhould never 


know any thing to be ſuperfluous but by the wan: of it. How- 
many things de we provide only becauſe others have them, and 
for faſhion-ſake ? Caligula offered Demetrius Five Thouſand 


crowns; who rejected them with a ſmile, as who ſhould ſay, * It 


vas ſolittle, it did him no hor.our the refuſing of it Nothing 
e leſs,” ſays he, than the offer of his whole empire would 
% have been a temptation to have tried the firmneſs of my 


« Virtue.” By this contempt of riches, is intended only the 


fearleſs poſſeſſion of them. And the way to attain that, is to 
perſuade ourſelves, that we may live happily without them, 


How many of thoſe things, which reaſon formerly told us 
were ſuperfluous and mimical, do we now find to be ſo by ex- 


perience? But we are mifled by the counterfeit of good on the 


one hand, and the ſuſpicion of evil on the cther. Not that 


Tiches are an efficient cauſe of miſchief ; but they are a pages 
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226 9 S ENE CA 
dent cauſe by way of irritation and attraction. For they 
©  Þave ſo near a reſemblance of good, that mult people take 
them te be good. Nay, Virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent cauſe 
- of evil; as many ate envied for their wiſdom, or for their 
juſtice ; which does not ariſe from the thing itſelf, but from the 
Irreprovable power of Virtue, that forces all men to admire, 
and to love it. That is not good, that is more advantageous to us, 
but that which is o fo, | 


— i: . 


; THE BLESSINGS OF A VIR”UOUS RETIREMENT. 
| 4 is no opportunity eſcapes me, of enquiring, where 
1 you are, what you do, and what company you keep; & I 
am well enough pleaſed, that [can hear nothing concerning you, 
for it ſh2ws that you live retired, Not but that I durſt truſt 
. you with the wide world too; but, ſuch a general converſa- 
tion, however is not eaſy; nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for 
though it ihuuld not corrupt you, it would yet hinder you, 
Now, whereſveyer you are, krow, that Iam with you; and 
you are ſo to liv-, as if I both. heard and ſaw it. Your letters 
are really a to me, and the ſenſe of your improvements 
relieves me, eveiFunder the conſideration of mp own decay. 

Remember that as I am old, fo are you mortal. Be true to 
yourſelf, and examine yourſelf, whether. you be of the ſame 

mind to day, that you were yeſterday ; for that is a fign of 
perfect wiſdom. And yet give me leave to tell yo, that though 
1 a change of mind be a token of imperfeRion, it is the buſineſs 
, | | of my age to unwill one day that which I willed another. And 


let me recommend ĩt to your practice too, in many Caſes ; for 

| the abatement of our appetites, and of our errors, is the beſt 
| - entertainment of mankind. It is for young men to gather knows 
I:dg*, and for old men to uſe it; and aſſure yourſelf, that no 

man gives a fairer account of his time, than he that makes it 
1 his daily ſtudy to make aimſelf better, If you be in health, 
1 | and think it worth your white to. become the maſter of yourſelt ; 
it is my deſire and my advice, that you apply yourſelf to wiſ- 
dom with your whole heart; and judge of your improvement, 
not by what you ſpeak, or by what you wiite ; but by the firm- 
neſs of your mind, and the government of your paſſions, 

| What extremities have ſome men endured in ſieges; even for 
- the ambition and intereſt of other people! And ſhall not a 
= man ventuie the croſſing of an intemperate luſt, for the con- 
queſt of himſelf? You do very well to betake yourſelf to a 

private life; and better yet in keeping of that privacy pri- 
vate. For, otherwiſe, your retreat would look like oſtentati- 
| | | on; 
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on; the greateſt actions of our lives are thoſe that we do in a 


receſs from buſineſs; beſide, that there are ſome goveruments 
and employments, that a man would not have any thing to do 


withal. And then it is to be confidered that public offices, and 


commiſſions are commonly bought'with our money; whereas, 


the great ble ſſin gs of leiſure and privacy coſt us nothing. Con- 
templat ion is undoubtedly the beſt entertainment of peace; 


and only a ſhorter cut to heaven itſelt ; over and above that, 


buſineſs makes us troubleſome to others, and unquiet to our-- 


ſelves ; for the end of one appetite or delign, is tne beginning 
of another ; to ſay nothing of the expence of time in vexati- 
ous attendances and the danger of competitors. Such.a man, 


perhaps, has more friends at court than I have ;a l:rger train; 
a fairer eſtate, more profitable offices; and more illuſtrious ti- 


tles; but what do Icare to be overcome by men in ſome cafes ; 
ſo long as fortune is overcome by me in all? Theſe conſiderati- 


ons ſhould have been earlier; for it is too late, in the article 


of death, to project the happineſs of life. And yet there is no 
age better adapted to Virtue, than that which comes by many 
experiments, and Jong ſufferings, to the knowledge of it; for 


our luſts are then weak, and our judgment firong, and wit-- 


dom is the effect of tim. a 1 
Some are of opinion, that we come to the knowledge of 


Virtue by chance; (which were an indignity) ; others, by ob- 
ſervation; and comparing matters of fact one with another; 


the underfianding, by a kind of analogy, approving this or 


that for good and honeſt.” Theſe are two points, which others 


make wholly different; but the Stoics only divide them. Some 
will have every thing to be good, that is beneficial to us; as 
money, wine, and ſo lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe. And 
they reckon that to be honeſt, where there is a reaſonable diſ- 


charge of a common duty; as reverence-to a parent, teoder- 
neſs to a friend, the expoſing of ourſelves for our country, 


and the regulating of our lives according to moderation and 


prudence. The Stoics reckon them to be two; but fo, as to 


make thoſe two yet out of one. They will have nothing to be 
good but what is honeſt; nor any thing to be honeſt but that 
which is good; ſo that in ſome fort they are mixed and infepa- 


rable. There are ſome things that are neither gobd nor bad; 


as war, embaſſy, juriſdiction; but theſe, in the laudable ad- 
miniftration of them, do, of doubtful, become good; which 
good is only a conſequent upon honeſty; but honeſty is good 
in itſelf, and the vther flows from it. There are ſome Sous 


* 


that ſeem to us matter of benign+ty, humanity, generoſity, re- 


folution ; which we are apt to admire as perfect: and yet, upon 


further examination, we find, that great vices were concealed | 


under the reſemblances of eminent Virtues. . Glorious actions 
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- are the images of Virtue, bat yet many things ſeem to be. good 
that are Evi}, und evil that are good; and the ſkill is, to dif- 
_ tinguith betwixt things that are fo much alike in ſhew, and ſo 
_ Cifagreeing in effect. We are led to the underſtanding of Vir- 


tue, by the conpruity we find in ſuch and fuch actions to 
nature, and right reafon ; by the order, grace, and-conftancy 
of them; and by a certain majeſty and greatneſs, that ſurpaſ- 


ſes all other things. From hence proceeds a happy life; to 


which nothing comes amiſs ; but, on the contrary, every thing 


 Facceeds to our very with. There is no wrangling with fortune; 
us being out of humour for accidents; whatſoever befalls me 
1s my lot, and whether in appearance it be good or bad, it is 


God's pleafure; and it is my duty to bear it. When a man 


bas once gotten a habit of Virtue, all his actions are equal; 


he is conftantly one and the ſame man; and he does well, not 


only upon counſel, but out of cuſtom too. Shall I tell you 


now, in a word, the ſum of human duty? Patience, where we are 
to ſuffer; and Pradence, in things we do. It is a frequent com- 

int in the world, that the things we enjoy are but few, tran- 
Meory, and uncertain; ſo ungrateful a conſtruction do we 
make of the Divine Bounty. Hence it is, that we are neither 


* Willing to die, nor contented to live; betwixt the fear of the 
one, and tie deteſtation of the other. Hence it is, that we are 


perperually ſhifting of counſels; and till craving of more; be- 


_ cauſe that which we call felicity, is not able to fill us. And 


what is the reaſon, but that we are not yet come to that im- 


menſe and inſuperable good, which leaves us nothing further 


to defire? Inu that bleſſed eſtate we feel no want; we are 
abundantly pleafed with what we have; and what we have not, 
we do not regard; ſo that every thing” is great, becaufe it is 
fufficient. we quit this hold, there will be no place for the 
offices of faith and piety; m the diſcharge whereof, we muſt 
both fuffer many things that the world calls evil; and part with 
many things which are commonly accounted good. True joy 
is ever lafting ; pleafures are falſe and fugitive. It is a great 
encouragement to ell doing, that when we are once in the 
poſſeffion of Virtue; it is our own for ever. While J ſpeak 


. this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf; what I write, I read ; and 


reduce all my meditations to the ordering of my own manners. 
There is nothing ſo mean and ordinary bur it 15 ilſuſtrated by 
Virtue ; and externals are of no more uſe to it, than the light 


of a candle to the glory of the ſun. 
leis often objeted to me, tha: I adviſe people to quit the 
wol ld, to retire, and content themfelves with a good conſcience. 
But what becomes of your precepts then, (ſay they), that 
 enjoin us to die in action? To whom I muſt anſwer, « That 


© I amr never more ir. action than when I am * 
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* ſtudy; where I have only locked up myſelf in private, to 


1 
— 
— 
. 


« attend the buſineſs of the public. I do not loſe fomuch © 
e as one day; nay, and part of the night too I borrow for my 


„% book. When my eyes will ſerye me no longer, I fall aflezp; 


and until then I work. I have retired myſelf, not only from 


« men, but from buſineſs alſo; and my own, in the firſt place, 
« to attend the ſervice of poſterity; in hope, that what I now. 
« write, may, in ſome meaſure, be profitable to future gene- 
© rations.” . ; „„ 3 
But it is no new thing, I know; to calumniate virtue and 
good men; fur fick 7 will not endure the light; but, like 
birds of night, they fly from it into their holes. Why does ſuch 
a man talk ſo much of his pkihoſophy, & yet live in magniſicence? 
Of contemning riches, life, health; and yet . cheriſh and main- 
tain them with the greateſt care imaginable? Baniſliment; he 
ſays, is but an idie name; and yet he can grow old within his 


own walls, He puts no difference betwixt a long life and a 


ſhort ; and yet he ſpins out his own as far as it wijl go, The 
thing is this, he does not contemn temporary bleſhngs, fo as 


to refuſe; or drive them away; but if they come, they are wel- 


come; if not, he. will never break his heart for the want of 


them; he takes them into his houſe, not into his ſoul ; and he 
mikes uſe of them only as matter for his Virtue. to work: . 


upon. There is no doubt but a wiſe man may ſhew himſelf. 
better in riches; than in poverty; tbat is to ſay, his tempe- 


rance, his liberahty, his magnificence, providence, and pru- 


dence, Will be more conſpicuous. He will be a wife man ſtill, if 
he ſhould want a leg or an arm; but yet he had rather be per- 
feat. He is pleaſed with wealth, as he would be at fea. 
with a fair wind; or with a glance of the warm ſun1n a frofty - 


morning; ſo that the thirgs which we call indifferent, are not 
yet without their value; and ſome greater than others. But 
with this difference, betwixt the philoſophers and the common peo- 
ple, riches are the ſervants of the one, and the maſterg of the 
other. From the one if they depart, they carry away nothing 


but themſelves ; but from the other they take away the very 
heart and peace of the poſſeſſor along with them. It is true, 
that if I'might have my choice, I would have health and 
ſtrength; and yet if I come to be viſited with pain ar ſickneſs 
Iwill endeavour -to improve them to my advantage, by mak- 


ing a righteous judgment of them; as Fought to do of all the ap- 


pointmeuts of Providence. So that as ther are nat good in 
themſelves, neither are they evil; but matter of exerciſe for 
our Virtues; of temperance on the one hand, and of reſigna- 
tion on tlie other. h . | 
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or IMPERTINENT STUDIES, AND IMPERTINENT MEN, 
TIE that duly conſiders the buſineſs of life and death, vill 
1 find, that he has little time to ſpare from that ſtudy ; and 


yet how we trifle. away our hours npon tmpertinent niceties 


and cavils ! Will Plato's imaginary. ideas make me an honeſt 
man? There 1s neither certainty in them, nor ſubſtance, 


- 


A mouſe is a ſyllable ; but a ſyllable does not eat cheeſe ; 


therefore a mouſe does noc eat cheeſe.” Oh! theſe childiſh 


follies ! Is it for this we ſpend our blood, and our good hu— 


mour, and grow grey in our cloſets? We,are a jeſting, when 


we ſhould be helping the miſerable ; as well ourſc}ves as others. 


There is no ſporting with men in diſtreſs. The felicity of 


mankind depends upon. the counſel cf philoſophers. Let us 

rather confidey what nature has inzde ſuperfluous, and what 
neceſſary; how eaſy our conditions are, and how delicious 
that life, which1s governed by reaſon rather than opinion. There 
are impertinent fludies as well as impertinent men. Didymus 
the grammarian wrote 4000 bocks; wherein he is much con- 
cerned to diſcover where Homer was born; who was Eneas's 
true mother; and wh=ther Anacreon vas the greater whore- 
maſter or drunkard; with other fopperies, that a man would 
labour to forget, if he knew them. Is it not an important 
queſtion, which. of the two was firſt, the mallet or the tongs? 


Some people are extremely inquiſitive, to know how many oars 


Ulyfles had; which was firft written, the Iliads, or the Odyfles; 
or if they were both done by the ſame hand. A man is never 
a:jot the more learned tor this curiofity, but much the more 
troubleſome. Am T ever the more juſt, the more moderate, va- 
liant, or liberal, for knowing, that Curivs Dentatus was the 
firſt that carried elephan:s in triumph? Teach me my duty to 
Providence, to my neighbour, and to myſelf ; to diſpute with 


_ Socrates ; to doubt with Carneades; to ſet up my reſt, with 


Epicurus ;.to maſter my appetites, with the Stoics ; and to 
ren ounce the world, with the Cynic. * What a deal of buſineſs 
there is, firſt, to make Homer a philoſepher ;, and ſecondly, in 


what c/a/fis to range him? One will bave him to be a Sroic, a 
friend to Virtue, and an enemy to pleaſure ; preferring ho- 


neſty even to immortality itfelf; another makes him an Epicu- 


rean; one that loves his quiet, and to ſpend his time in good 


company; ſome ate poſitive in it, that he was a Frripatetic; 


ard others, that he was a Sceptic. But it is clear, that in be- 

. Ingalltheſe things, he was not any one of them. Tbeſe divided 

opinions do not at all hinder us from agreeing, upon the main, 

that he was a wiſe man. Let us therefore apply ourſelves to 
__ thoſe things that made him ſo, and even let the reſt alone. 


It 


a " 
LY 


e _* 


Ie was a pleaſant humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich man, 
and one that managed a very good fortune with a very ill grace. 
He had neither wit nor memory; but would fain paſs for a 


learned man, and ſo took ſeveral into his family; and whatfo-. 
ever they knew, he aſſume to himſelf. There are 2 ſort of 


. that are never well but at theatres, ſpectacles, and puby 
1 


lic places; men of buſineſs, but it is only in their faces; for 


they wander up and down without any deſign; like pr/mires, 
eager and empty; and every thing they do is only as it happens. 
This is an bumour, which a man may call a kind of feſtleſs lazi- 
neſs. Otliers you ſhall have, that are perpetually in hafte, as if 
they were crying Fire, or running for a midwite ; and all this 


| hurry, perhaps, only tO ſalute ſome body that had no mind an 


to take notice of them ; o1 ſome ſuch trivial errand, At night, 
when they come home tired and weary, ſk them why they went 
out? where they have been? and what they have done? it is 
a very ſlender account they are able to give you; and yet the 


next day, they take the ſame jaunt over again; this is a kind 


of fantaſtical induſtry, a great deal of pains taken to no pur- 
poſe at all; twenty viſits made, and no body at home, (they 


themſelves leaſt of all). They that have this vice, are com- 


monly hearkeners, tale-bearers, newſ{mongers, meddlers in other 
peoples affiirs, and curious after ſecrets, which a man can 
neither ſafely hear nor report. 'Theſe men of idle employment, 


that run up and down, eternally vexing others, and themſelves. 


too; that thruſt themſelves into all companies; hat do they 


get by it? One man is aſleep, another at ſupper, a third in | 


company, a fourth in haſte, a fitth gives them the flip ; and 
when their fojly has gone the round, they cloſe up the day with 
ſhame and repentance, Whereas Zeno, Pythagoras, Democri- 
tus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and all the patrons of philoſophy 
and Virtue; they are always at leiſure, and in good humour; 
familiar, profitable; a man never comes away empty-handed 
from them; but full of comfort and ſatisfaction; they make 
all paſt ages preſent to us; or us their contemporaries. The 
doors of theſe men are open night and day; and in their con- 


verſation there is aeither danger, treachery, nor expence; but . 
we are the wiſer, the happier, and the richer for it. How 


bleſſedly does a man ſperd his time in this company, where he 
may adviſe in all the difficulnes of life! Here is counſel with. 
out reproach, and praiſe without flattery, We cannot be the 


chuſers of our own parents, but of our friends we may; and 
adopt ourſelves into theſe noble families. This is the way of 


making mortality, in a manner. to be immortal; the time paſt 
we make to be our own by rememberance; the pieſent, by 
uſe; and the future, by providence and foreſight, That only 

may properly be ſaid to be 1 long lite, that draus all ages 
„ 0 112 Ss inta 
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into one; and that a ſhort one, that forgets the paſt, nepleAg 
the preſent, and is ſolicitous for the time to come. But it is not 
et ſufficient to know what Plato or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make 
it all our own by habit and practice; and improve both the 
world and ourſelves, by an example of life anſwerable to their 


recepts. an 
WT EPIST. VI. 


AGAINST SINGULARITY OE. MANNERS AND BEHAVIOUR, 


U 


T is the humour of many people, to be fingular in their 
1 dreſs and manner of life; only to the end that they may be 
taken notice of. Their clothes, forſooth, muſt be coarſe and 
Dovenly, their heads and beards neglected, their lodgings up- 
on the ground, and they live in an open defiance of money, 
What 1s all this, upon the whole ; but an ambitious va- 
nity that has crept in at the back-door? A wife man will keep 
himſelf clear of all theſe fooleries, without diſturbing. public 
cuſtoms, or making himſelf a gazing-ſtock to the people. But 
will this ſecure him, think you? Ican no more warrant it, 
than that a temperate man ſhall have his health; but it is very 
probable that it may. A pkilo/opher has enough to do to ſtand 
Tight in the world, let him be never ſo modeſt 3 and his outſide. 
ſhall be. till like that of other people, let them be rever ſo un - 
like within. His garments ſhall: be neither rich, nor ſordid, 
No matter for arms, mottoes, and other curioſities upon his 
late; but he ſhall not yet make it a matter of con ſcience, to 
ave no plate at all. He that likes an earthen veſſel as well 
as a ſilver, has not a greater mind than he that uſes plate, and 
reckons it as dirt. It is our duty to live better than the com- 
mon people, but not in oppoſition to them; as if phil 
were a faction; for by ſo doing, inſtead of reforming aud gain- 
Ing upon them; we drive them away; and: when they ſiod it un- 
reaſonable to imitate us in all things, they will follow us in no- 
thing. Qur bufinefs mult be to live according to nature, and 
to own the ſenſe of outward things with other people; not to 
torment the body ?. and with exclamations againſt that which is 
ſweet and cleanly, to delight in naſtineſs z and to-wſe, not only 
a'coarſe, but a fluttiſh & offen ſive diet. Wiſdom preaches tempe- 
rance, not mortification; & a man may he a very good hufband; 
without being a floven. He that Geers| a middle courſe: be- 
twixt virtue and popularity; that is to ſay, betwixt good man- 
ners and diſcretion, ſhall gain both approbation and reverence. 
But what if a man govern himſelf in his clothes, in his diet, in 
his exerciſes as he ought to do? It is not that his garments, his 
meat & drink or his walking, are things ſimply good; but it is 

- the tenor of a man's life, and the conformity of it to right na- 
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ture and reaſon: Phela/aphy, obliges us to. humanity, ſociety, = i 
and the ordina ry-uſe.of external things. It is nat a thing to plea © i 


ſure the people wich, or to entertain an. idle hour; but a 
for the forming of the mind, and the guidance of human life.” 
And a wiſe man ſhould alſo live as be diſcourſes, and in all points 
be like himſelf; and in the firſt place, ſet a value upon himſ ef, 
before he can pretend to become valuable to others. As wallour 
good deeds as our evil, come home to us at laſt; he that is 
charitable. makes others ſo by his example, and finds the com- 
fort of that charity, when, he wants. it himſelf. He that is eru- 
el, ſeldom finds mercy. It is a hard matter for a: wife man to be 
both popular and virtuous; for be muſt be: like the people that 
would oblige them; and the kindneſs of diſhoneſt men is not to 
be acquired. by honeſt ineans, He lives by; reaſon not by euſ- 
tom; he ſhuns the very converſation of the intemperate and 
ambitious, He knows the danger of great examples of wiched- 
neſs, and: that public errors impoſe upon the world under the 
authority. of precedents; for they take for granted, that they 
are never out of the way, ſo long as they keep the road. | 
We are beſet with dangers, and therefore a wiſe man ſhoul&* _ 
ha ve his virtues; in, continual, readineſs; to encounter them 
Whether poverty, loſs. of friendz, pains, ſickneſs or the like; 
he ſtill maintains his poſt; whereas-a foolus ſurpriaed at every 
thing, and afraid of his vei y ſuceours; either he makes no e 
fiance at all, or elſe he does it hy halves, He will neithen take 
ad vice from others, norlook to himſelf; hereckonsuponphilfephy; 
as a thing not worth his time, andiif he can but get the repu · 
tation of a. good man among the common people, he takes: no 


farther care, but accounts that he has done his duiy. 
THE BLESSINGS OF A VIGDROPS) NN DNA DOD oe 


TJ HEN Z call Claranus my ſchoolfellow, I: need: not ſay» 
any thing more: of his age, having told you, that he 
and I were contemporaries. You would not imagine how green 
and; vigorous his mind is, and the perpetual: conflict that it has 
with hit body. They were naturally ill- matched; unleſs to- 
ſhew. that a generous: ſpirit may be lodged: under any ſhape. 
He has ſurmounted all diffieulties; and - from: the contempt of 
himſelf, is advanced to the contempt of all things elſe, Whea- 
I conſider him well, methinks his bodycappears: to me as fair as, 
his mind. If nature could: haye - brought the ſau} naked into 
the world, perhaps ſhe would: ha xe done i:; but yet ſhe does 
a greater thing, in exalting- that ſoul abeve all impediments of 
the fleſh, It is a great-happineſs,. to preſer ve the force of the 


— 
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wind in the decay of the body; and to ſee the loſs of appetite 
more than requited with the love of virtue. But whether 1 
owe this comfort to my ape, or to wi), is the queſtion. And 
whether, if I could any longer, I would not ftill do the ſame 
things over again, which I ought not 10 do. If age had no 
other pleaſure than this, that it neither cares for any thing, 
nor.itinds in need of any thing; it were a great one to me, 
__tohave-left all my painful and troubleſome: luſts behind me. 
But “ it is uneaſy,” you will fay, © to be always in fear of 
„ death.“ As if that apprehenſion did not concern a young 
man as well as an old; or that death only calléd us according 
to our years. I am however beholden to my old age, that has 
now confined me to my bed; and put me out of condition of 
doing thoſe things any longer, which I ſhould not do. The leſs 
my mind has to do with my body, the better; and if age puts 
an end to my deſires, and does the bufineſs of Virtue, 
there can be no cauſe of complaint; nor can there be any 
gentler end, than to melt away in a kind of diſſolution. Where 
fire meets with oppoſition and matter to work upon, it is fu- 
rious and rages; but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it 
goes out quietly for want of nouriſhment. Nor is the body 
the ſettled habitation of the mind; but a temporary lodging, 
which we are to leave when ever the maſter of the houſe pleaſes, 
Neither does, the ſoul, when it has left the body, any more care 
what becomes of the carcaſs, and the ſeveral parts of it, than 
a man does for the ſhavings of his beard under the hand of the 
barber. There is not any thing that expoſes a man more to 
;vexacion and reproach, than the overmuch love of the body; 
for ſenſe neither looks forward nor backward, but only upon 
the preſent; nor does it judge of good or evil; or foreſee con- 
ſequences, which give a connection to the order and ſeries of 
things, and to the unity of life, Not but that every man has 
naturally a love for his own carcaſs, as poor people love even 
their own begparly cottages, they are old acquaintances, and 
loath to part; and I am not againſt the indulging of it neither, 
provided that I make pot myſelf a ſla ve to it; for he that ſerves 
it has many maſters. Beſide that, we are in continual diſor- 
ger; one while with gripes, pains in the head, toothach, 
gout, ſtone; defluxions; ſometime with too much blood, other 
while with 700 little; and yet this frail and putrid earcaſs of 
ours values itſelf, as if it were immortal! We put no bounds to 
our hopes, our avarice, our ambition. The ſame mau 1s 
Vatinius to- day and Cato to-morrow ; this hour as luxurious 
as Apicius, and the next as températe as Tube to; now for a 
miſtreſs, by and by for a wife; imperious this hour, ſervile the 
> next; thrifty and prodigal, laborious and voluptuous, by 
turns. Bat ſtill the goods or ills of the body, do. but con - 
„„ I | . | 6 Een 
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cer the body, (which is peevith, jour and anxious), without 


any effect upon a well compoſed mind. I was: the other day at” 


my villa, and complaining of my charge of repairs; my bailiff 
told me, © It was none of his fault; for the houſe. was old, 
« and he had much ado to keep it from falling upon his head.” 
Weli thought I, © And what am I myſelt then, that ſaw. the 
« laying of the firft ſtone ?“ In the gradens, I found the trees 


as much out of order, the, boughs knotted and withered, and 


their bodies over-run with moſs. © This would not have been,” 
ſaid I, ©. if you had trenched them, and watered them, as you 
«%. ſhould have done.” © By my ſoul, maſter,” ſays the poor fel- 
low, „I have done what I could, but alas! they are all dotards 
« and ſpeot.” -'* What am I they,” thought I to myſelf, © that 


« planted all theſe trees with my own. hands?” And then 1 


come to bethink myſelf, that age itſelf is not yet withourits 


pleaſures, if we did but know bow to uſe them, and hat the beſt 


morſel is reſerved for the laſt; or at vorſt, it is equivalent 
to the enjoying of pleaſures, not to ſtand. in need of any. It 
is but yeſterday, methinks, that I went to ſchool. Bout time 
goes faſter with an old man, than with a young; perhaps be- 
cauſe he reckons more vpon-it. There is hardly any man ſo 
old, but he. may hope for one day more yet; and the longeſt 
life is but a multiplication of days, nay, of hours, nay; of 
moments. Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we draw is but 
the firſt ſtep towards our. laſt. One cauſe depends upon ano- 


ther; and the courſe of all things, public and private, is only 


a loug connection of providential. appointments. There is 
great variety in our lives; but all tends to the ſame iſſue. 
Nature may uſe her own body as ſhe pleaſes ; but a good man 
has this conſolation, that nothing periſhes that he can call his 
own. What muſt be, ſhall be; and that which is a zecefſizy to 
him that ſtruggles, is little more than chice to him that is wil- 
ling. It is bitter to be forced to any thing; but things are 


* 


eaſy, when they ate complied with. TRY 


CUSTOM 1S A GREAT MATTER EITHER IN GOOD OR ILL 


1 is nothing ſo hard but cuſtom makes it eaſy to us. 
14 There are ſome that never laughed ; others that wholly 
abſtain from wine and women, and almoſt from ſleep. - Much 
uſe of a coach makes us loſe the. benefit of our legs; ſo that 
we muſt be io firm to be in the faſhion ; and at laſt loſe the very 


faculty. of walking, by diſufing it. Some are fo plunged in 


pleaſures, that they cannot luVe without them. And in this 
they are moſt miſerable; that what was at f#r/7 but ſuper fluous, is 
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' now become neceffary. But their infelicity ſeems to be then 
conſummate and incurable, when ſenſuality has laid hold of the 


judgment; and wickedneſs is become à habit. Nay, ſome there 
are, that both hate and perſecute virtue; and that is the laſt 


- aQ of deſperation. / It is much eaſier to check our paſſions in 


the beginning, than to ſtop them in their courſe ; for if rea ſon 
could got hinder us at firſt,they will go on in deſpite of us. The 
Stoics will not allow a wiſe mau to have any paſſions at all. The 
Peripatetics temper them; but that a mediocrity is altogether 
falſe and unprofitable. And it is all one, as if they ſaid, that 
we may be a'/ittle mad, or a little ch. If ve give any fort of 
allowance to ſorrow, fear, defires, perturbations, it will not be 


in our power to reſtrain them. They are fed from abroad, and 
will increaſe with their cauſes, And if we yield never ſo little 


to them, the leaſt diſorder works upon the whole body. It is 
not my purpoſe all this while, wholty to take away ary thing, 
that is either neceſſary, beneficia}l; or delightful to human 
life; but to take that away, which may be vicious in it. When 


- I forbid you to deſire any thing, J am yet content, that you 


may be willing to have it. So that I permit you the ſame 
things; and thoſe very pleaſures will have a better reliſh too, 
when they are enjoyed without anziety; and when you come 


to command thoſe appetites, which before you ſerved. It is 
natural, you will ſay, to weep for the loſs of a friend, to be 


moved at the ſenſe of a-good or'ill report, and to be ſad in 


adver ſity. All this I will grant you; and there is no vice but 
ſomething may be ſaid for it. At firſt; it is tractable and 


modeſt; but if we give it entrance, we ſhall hardly get it out 
again. As it goes on, it gathers ſtrength, and becomes quickly 
ungovernable. It cannot be denied, but that all affections flow 


from a kind of natural principle; and that it is our duty to 


take care of ourſel ves; but then it is our duty alſo, not to be 
over indulgent. Nature has mingled pleaſures, even with 
things moſt neceſſary; not that we ſhould value them for their 
own ſakes, but to make thoſe things which we cannot hve 
without, to be more acceptable 'to'us. If we eſteem the plea- 
ſure ſor itſelf, it turns to luxury; it is not the buſineſs of 
nature to raiſe hunger or thirſt,” but to extinguiſh them. 

As there are ſome natural trailties, that by care and induſtry 
may be overcome; ſo there are others that are invincible; as 
for a man that values not his own blood, to ſwoon at the fight 
of another man's. In voluntary motions are inſuperable ard 
inevitable; as the ſtaring of the hair at ill news; bluſhing at 


a ſeurrilous diſcourſe; ſwimming of the head upon the fight 


of a precipice, &. Who can read the ftory of Clodius's ex- 


e nn, and Anthony's killing of him, the cruelties of 


s, and the proſcriptions of Sylla, witilout being moved 
e 2 ens 
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at it? The ſound of a trumpet, the picture of any thing that - 
is horrid, the ſpectacle of an execution, ſtrikes the mind, and 
works upon the imagination. Some people are ſtrangely ſub- 
ject to ſweat, to tremble, to ſtammer; their very teeth will 
chatter in their heads, and their lips quiver ; and eſpecially in 
public aſſemblies. Theſe are natural infirmities ; and it is not 
all the reſolution in the world that can ever maſter them. Some 
redden when they are angry; Syila was one of thoſe ; and 
when the blood fluſhed into his face, you might be ſure he had” 
malice in his heart, Pompey, on the other fide, (that hardly 
ever ſpoke in public without a bluſh), had a wonderful ſweet- 
neſs of nature; and it did exceedingly well with him. Your 
comedians will repreſent fear, ſadneſs, anger, and the like; but 
when they come to a baſhful modeſty, though they will give 
you humbleneſs of looks, ſoftneſs of ſpeech, and downcaft 
eyes, to. the very life, yet they can never come to expreſs a 
bluſh ; for it is a thing neither to be commanded vor hindered ; 
but it comes and goes of its own accord. The courſe of nature 
is ſmooth and eaſy; but when ve come to croſs it, we ſtrive 
againſt the ſtream. It is not tor one man to act another man's 
art; for nature will quickly return, and take off the maſk. 
here is a kind of ſacred inſtint that moves us. Even the 
worſt have a ſenſe of Virtue. We are not ſo much ignorant 
as careleſs. Whence comes it, that grazing beaſts diſtinguiſh 
ſalutary plants from deadly? A chicken is afraid of a kite, 
and not of a gooſe, or a peacock, which is much bigger; a 
bird, of a cat, and not of a dog. This is impulſe, and not 
experiment. The cells of bees, and the webs of ſpiders, are 
not to be imitated by art, but it is nature that teaches them. 
The ſtage-player has his actions and geſtures in readineſs; but 
this is only an improvement by art, of what nature teaches 
them; whois never at a loſs for the uſe of herſelf. We come 
into the world with this knowledge ; and ve have it by a natu- 
ral inftitution; which is no other than a natural gig We 
brought the ſeeds of wiſdom into the world with us. There 
is the goodneſs of God, and that of man; the one is immortal, the 
other mortal; nature perfects the one, and ſtudy the other. 


EPIST. XI. 
WE ARE DIVIDED IN OURSELVES; AND CONFOUND GooD 
* AND EVIL, ; - 
 & is no wonder that men are generally very much unſatis- 
fied with. the world, when there is not one mag of a thou- 
ſand that agrees with himſelf; and that is the root of our miſery; 
only we are willing to charge our own vices upon the malzgnity 
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of fortune. Either we are puffed up with pride, racked with 


deſires, diſſolved in pleaſures, or blaſted with cares; and, 
which perfects our unhappineſs, we are never alone, but in 


"perpetual conflict and controverſy with our luſts. We are 


artled at all accidents. We boggle at our own ſhadows, and 
fright one another. Lucretius ſays, © That we areas much 


re light, as children in the dark ;” but I ſay 


That we ate altogether in darkneſs, without any light at all; 


and we run on blindfold, without ſo much as groping out our 


« way; which raſhneſs in the dark is the worſt ſort of mad- 


neſs.” He that is in his way, is in hope of coming to his jour- 
© ney's end; but error is endleſs. Let every man therefore exa- 
mine his defires, whether they be according to reQifted nature 


or not. That man's mind can never be right whoſe actions 
g 


| diſagree. We muſtznot live by chance; for there can be no 
virtue without deliberation and election; and where we can- 


not be certain, let us follow that which is moſt hopeful and 


probable. Faith, juſtice, piety, fortitude, prudence, are vene- 


rable, and the poſſeſſions only of good men; but a plentiful 


eſtate, a brawny arm, and a firm body, are many times the por- 


tion of the wicked. The perfection of human nature, is that 
Nate which ſupports itſelf, and ſo is out of the fear of falling. 


It is a great weakneſs for a man to value himſelf upon any 


thing, wherein he ſhall be outdone by fools and beaſts. We are 
to conſider health, ſtrength, beauty, and other advantages of 


that kind, only as adventitious comforts ; we maypreſerve them 
with care, provided tha: we be always ready to quit them with- 


out trouble. There is a pleaſurein wickedneſs, as well as in 
virtue; and there are thoſe that take a glory in it too; where- 


fore our forefathers preſcribed us the beſt life, and not the moſt 


plentiful ; and allowed us pleaſure for a companion, but not 
for a guide. We do many times take the inſtruments of happi- 
neſs for the happineſs itſelf ; and reſt upon thoſe matters that 


are but in the way to it. 


That man only lives compoſed, who thinks of every thing that 


may happen before he feels it. But this is not yet to adviſe 


either negle or indifference; for I would avoid any thing that 


may hurt me, where I may honourably do it; but yet I would 


conſider the worſt of things before hand. Examine the hope 


and the fear ; and where things are uncertain favour yourſelf, 
and believe that which you would rather ſhonld come to paſs. 


There are not many men that know their own minds, but in the 


very inſtant of willing any thing. We are for one thing to- 


day, another thing to-morrow ; ſo that we live avd die, with- 


out coming to any 1eſolution ; ſtill ſeeking that elſewhere, 
which we may give ourſelves ; that is to ſay, a good mind. 
And, in truth, we do perſuade ourſelves, that, in ſeveral caſes, 
we do deſire the thing which effectually we do not deſire. And 


all 


\ 
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all this, for want of laying down ſome certain prineiples, to make 
the judgment inflexible and fleady. When we do any evil, jt. 
is either fer fear of a greater evil, or in hope of ſuch a good, 
as may more than balance that evil. So that we are here dif- 
tracted betwixt the duty of finiſhing our purpoſe, and the fear 
of miſchief and danger. This infirmity muſt be diſcharged. 
In the purſuit ef pleaſures we ſhould take notice, that there 
are not only ſenſual, but ſad pleaſures alſo, which tranſport 
the mind with adoration, (though they do not tickle the ſenſes), 
give us a veneration for thoſe virtues that exerciſe themſelves 
in ſweat and blood. All true goods hold an affinity ard friend- 
ſhip one with another; and they are equal; but falſe. ones 
have in them much vanity ; they are large and ſpecious to the 
eye; but upon examination they want weight. Now, though 
virtues are all alike, they may yet be diſtir.guiſhed into de- 
ſirable and admirable ; virtues of patience and of delight; but 
in the matter ot common accidents, there is not any thing which + 
is truly worthy, either of our joy, or of our fear, For reaſon _ 
is immoveable ; and does not ſerve, but command our ſenſes. 
What is pleaſure but a low and brutiſh thing? Glory is vaia 
and volatile; poverty only hard to him that does not refiſt it; 
ſuperſtition is a frantic error, that fears where it ſhould love ; 
and rudely invades where it ſhould reverentially "worſhip. 
Death itſelf is no evil at al}, but the common benefit and right 
of nature. There is a great difference betwixt thoſe things 
which are good in common opinion, and thoſe which are fo 
in truth and effect; the former have the name of good things, 
but not the propriety ; they may befal us, but they do not tick 
to.us; and they may be taken away, without either pain to us, 
or diminution, We may uſe them, but not truſt in them; for 
they are only depoſited, and they muſt and will forſake us. 
The only treaſure is that which fortune has no power over; 
and the greater it is, the leſs envy it carries along with it. 
Let our vices die before us, and let us diſcharge ourſelves of 
our dear bought pleaſures, that hurt us, as well paſt as to 
come; for they are followed with repentance, as well as our fins. 
There is neither ſubſtance in them nor truth; for a man can never 
be weary of truth; but there is a ſatiety in error. The for- 
mer is always the ſame, but the latter is various; and if a man 
looks near it he may ſee through it, Beſide, that the poſſeſſi- 
ons of a wiſe man are maintained with eaſe. He has no need 
of ambaſſadors, armies, and caſtles, but, like God himſelf, he 
does his buſineſs without either noiſe or tumult. Nay, there 
is ſomething ſo venerable and ſacred in. his Virtue, that it we 
do but meet with any thing like it, the very counterteit pleaſes 
us, By the help of philgſephy the ſoul gives the lip to the bo- 
dy, and refreſhes itſelf in heaven. Pleaſures at beſt are ſhort- 
a, | K k 2 - __ hved; 
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| lived; but'the delights of Virtue are ſecure and perpetual. 
Only we muſt watch, labour, and attend it ourſelves ; for it is 
a buſineſs not to be done by a deputy ; nor is it properly a vir- 


tue, to be alittle better than the worſt. Will any man boaſt of 


his eyes, becauſe they tell him that the ſun ſhines? Neither is he 


preſently a good man that thinks ill of the bad; for wicked 


men do that too; and it is perhaps the greateſt puniſhment of 


Jin, the diſpleaſure that it gives to the author of it. The ſad- 
deſt Caſe of all is, when we become enamoured of our ruin, and 


make wickedneſs our ſtudy ;, when vice has got a reputation; 


and when the diſſolute have loſt: the only good thing they 


Had in their exceſſes, the ſhame of offending. And yet the 
Jewdeft part of our corruptions is in private; which, if any 


body has looked on, we ſhould never have committed. Where- 
fore, let us bear in our minds the idea of ſome great perſon, for 
whom we have an awtul reſpect, and his authority will even 


conſecrate the very fecret of our ſouls; and make us not only 


mend our manners, and purify our very thoughts; but in good 


time render us exemplary to others, and venerable to ourſelves. 
If Scipio or Lzlius were but in our eye, we ſhould not dare to 


tranſgreſs. Why do we not make ourſelves then ſuch perſons, 


as in whoſe preſence we dare not offend ? 


- $2 r. XII. 


WE ARE MOVED AT THE NOVELTY OY THINGS, FOR WANT 


OF UNDERSTANDING THE REASON OF THEM. 


T* whole ſubject of natural philoſophy falls under theſe 


three heads ; the heavens, the air, and the earth. The 


Arft treats of the nature of the ftars, their form and magni- 
tude ; the ſubſtance of the heavens ; whether folid or not, 
and whether they move of themſelves, or be moved by any 

thing elſe; whether the ſtars be below them, or fixed in their 


orbs; In what manner the ſun divides the ſeaſons of the year ; 
and the like. The ſecond part inquires into the reaſon of 
things betwixt the heavens and the earth; as, clouds, rain, 
ſnow, thunder, and whatſoever the air either does or ſuffers. 


The third handles matters that have a regard to the earth; as 


the difference of ſoils, minerals, metals, plants, groves, Ge. 


„ But theſe are conſiderations wholly foreign to our purpoſe, 


4 in the nature of them; though they may be of very proper 


« and pertinent application.” There is not any man fo bru _ 


and ſo grovelling upon the earth, but his ſou] is rouſed an 
carried up to higher matters and thoughts, upon the appear- 


ance of any new light from heaven. What can be more worthy: 
of admiration than the fun, and the ſtars, in their courſes and 


glory ? 


4 
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glory? and yet ſo long as nature goes on in her ordinary way, 


there is nobody takes notice of them; but when any thing falls 


out beyond expeRation and cuſtom, what a gazing, pointing, 


and queſtioning is there preſently about it! The people ga- 
ther together, and are at their wits end; not ſo much at the 
importance of the matter, as at the novelty. Every meteor ſets 
people agog to know the meaning of it, and what it portends; 
and whether it be a ſtar or a prodigy ; ſo that it is worth the 
while to inquire into che nature and pbiloſophy of theſe lights, 
(though not the buſineſs of this place), that, by diſcovering 
the reaſon, we may overcome the apprehenſion of them. There 
are many things which we know to be, and yet we know no- 
thing at all of what they are. Is it not the mind that moves 
us and reſtrains us? but what that ruling power is, we do no 
more underſtand, than we know where it is. One will have it to 
be a ſpirit; another will have it to be a divine power ; ſome 
only a ſubtile air; others an incorporeal being; and ſome 
again will have it to be only blood and heat. Nay, ſo far is the 
mind from a perfect underſtanding of other things, that it is 
ſtill in ſearch of itſelf, It is not long fince we came to find 
out the cauſes of eclipſes ; and farther experience will bring 


more things to light, which are as yet in the dark; but one 


age is not ſufficient for ſo many diſcoveries. It muſt be the 
work of ſucceſſicns and poſterity; and the time will come, 
when we ſhall wonder that mankind ſhould be fo long igno- 
rant of things, that lay ſo open and ſo eaſy to be made known. 
Truth is offered to all; but we muft yet content ourſelves with 
what is already found; and leave ſome truths to be retrieved 


by after ages. The exact truth of things is only known to 


God; but it is yet lawful for us to inquire, and to conjefture, 

though not with too much confidence; nor yet altogether 

without hope. In the firſt place, however, let us learn things 

neceſſary ; and if 

to ſuperfluities. 6 
Why do we trouble ourſelves about things which poſſibly 

may happen, and perad venture 2 Let us rather provide 


againſt thoſe dangers that watch us, and lie in wait for us. To 
ſuffer ſhipwreck, or to be cruſhed with the ruin of a houſe, 


theſe are great misfortunes, but they ſeldom happen. The dead- 
ly and the hourly danger that threaten human life, is from one 


man to another, Other calamities do commonly give us ſome ' 
warning; the ſmoke gives us notice of a fire; the clouds bid 
us provide for a ſtorm ; but human malice has no prognoſtic; 


and the nearer it is, the fairer it looks. There is no truſt to 
the countenance; we carry the ſhapes of men, and tbe hearts 
of beaſts. Nay, we are-worſe than beaſts; for a beaſt has on- 


ly no reaſon at all ; but the other 1s perverted, and turns: his 
| 92 : | | reaſon 


we have any time to.ſpare, we may apply it 
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reaſon to his miſchief. Beſide that, all the hurt which they do, 
is out of fear or hunger; but man takes delight in deſtroying 
his own kind. From the danger we are in from men, we may 
conſider our Juty to them; and take care that we neither do 
nor ſuffer wrong. It is but human to be troubled at the miſ- 
fortunes of another, ard to rejoice at, his proſperity. And 1t 
is likewiſe prudent, to bethink ourſelves what we are to do, and 
what we are to avoid ; by which means we may keep ourſelves 
from being either harmed or deceived. The things- that moſt 
- Provoke one man to dv hurt to another, are hope, envy, hatred, 
fear, & contempt, hut contempt is the ſlighteſt. Nay, many men 
have betaken themſelves to it for their ſecurity. There is no 
doubt but he that is contemned ſhall be trodden upon; but then 
his enemy paſſes over him, as not worth his anger. 


-  EPIST. XIII. 


EVERY MAN 1$ THE ARTITICER OF HIS OWN FORTUNE, OP 
| JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE, | 


HE ſhort of the queſtion betwixt you and me, is this; 
Whether a man had better part with himſelf, or ſome- 

* thing elſe that belongs to him?“ And it 1s eaſily reſolved, 
in all competitions betwixt the goods of ſenſe and fortune ; and 
thoſe of honour and conſcience. 'Thoſe things which all men 
- covet, are but ſpecious outfides; and there is nothing in chem 
of ſubſtantial ſatisfaftion. Nor is there anything ſo hard and 
terrible.in the contrary, as the vulgar imagine; only the word 
_ calamity has an ill reputation in the world; and the very name 
is more grievous than the u 77/elf; What have I to com- 
plain of, 1f I can turn that to happineſs which others count a 
miſery? A wiſe man either repels or elects, as he ſees the 
matter before him, without fearing the ill which he rejects, or 
admiring what he chuſes. He is never ſurpriſed; but in the 
midſt of plenty he prepares for poverty ; as a prudent prince 
does for war, in the depth of peace. Our condition is good 
enough, if we make the beſt of it; and our felicity is in our 
own power. Things that are adventitious, have no effect 
upon him that ſtudies to make ſure of his happineſs within 
himſelf,” Every man ſhould ſtand upon his guard againſt for- 
tune; and take moſt heed to himſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him fai- 
reſt. - All the advantage ſhe gets over us, is at unawares 
whereas he that is provided for her, and ſtands the firſt ſhock, 
carries the day. It is not with common accidents of life, as 
'vith fire and ſword, that burn and cut all alike; but misfortunes 
work more or leſs, according to the weakneſs or reſolution of 
the patient. He that grie ves for the Joſs of caſual nn. | 


e 
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ſhall never want occaſion of ſorrow. We ſay commonly, „that 
« every man has his weak fide;” but give me leave to tell you, 
that he that maſters one vice, may maſter all the reſt. He that 
ſubdues avarice, may conquer ambition. It is not for pailoſo- 
phy to excuſe vices. The patient has little hope of health, 


when the phyſician preſcribes intemperance ; though I know, 


on the other fide, that he that does any thing above the ordi- 
nary, does but ſet himſelf up for a mark to malevolence and 
envy. Where laws are neglected, corruptions muſt inevitably 
be introduced ; for the authority of Virtue is ſhaken. And 
what are /aws, but only precepts mingled with threats ? With this 
difference, that the former deter us from wickedneſs, and the 
latter adviſe us to virtue. A preamble, methinks, derogates 
from the honour of the law, wbich ought to be ſhort and clear, 
and to command, without ſuffering any expoſtulation. A law 
with a prologue, is a flat and an idle thing. -Let me only 
be told my duty, and I am not to diſpute, but to cbey. 5 


II I have not acquittee myſelf of my laſt promiſe to you; 
know, that in all promiſes, there is a tacit reſerve; © It I can * 


if Toughr;” or, © it things continue in the ſame ſtate;“ fo 
that by the chance of circumſtances, I am diſcharged of my 
obligation. I know very well the bonds of juſtice ; and yet 
the practices of the world are to the contrary, There are no 
greater exacters of faith, than the perfidious; no greater per- 
ſecutors of falſchood, than the perjurious. He that Joves his 
neighbour's wife, and for that very reaſon, becauſe ſhe is 
another man's, locks up his own: The wickedneſs ct other 


men we have always in our eye, but we caſt our own over our 


ſhoulders. A worſe father chaftifes a better ſon; he that 


denies nothing to his own luxury, will pardon nothing in 


another man's. A tyrant is offended at bloodſhed ; the facrile- 
gious puniſhes theft, and the greater part of the world quar- 
"Tels rather with the offender, than with the offence. It is very 
rare, that either the joy, or the benefit of an eſtate injurioufly 
gotten, continues long. Men go together by the ears about 
the booty, and we pay dear for things of little value. We 
live and die, lugging one another, breaking one another's 
reſt; and our lives are without fruit, and without pleaſure. 
Juſtice is a natural principle. I muſt live thus with my friend, 
thus with my fellow citizen, thus with my companion; and 
why? becauſe it is Juſt; not for deſign or reward; for it is 
Virtue itſelf, and nothing elſe, that pleaſes us. -'There is no 


law extant for keeping the ſecrets of a friend, or for not breax- 


ing faith with an enemy. And yet there is juſt cauſe of com- 


plaint, if a body betrays a truſt, If a wicked man calls upon 


me for money that I owe him, I will make no ſcruple of pour- 
ing it into the Jap of a common proſtitute, if ſhe be appointed 
. | rs > 2 
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to receive it. For my buſineſs is to return the money, not to 
order him bow he ſhall diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay it upon demand 


to a good man, when it is expedient ; and to a bad, when-he 


EPIST. XIV. 


OF TRUST IN FRIENDSHIP; PRAYER 3 AND BODILY EX- 


- ERC ISE. 


— 


HERE are ſome people, that if any thing goes croſs 
with them, though of a quality only fit for the ear of a 


friend, out goes it ata venture to the next comer; others again 


are ſo ſuſpictons, and fo obſtinately cloſe, that they will ra- 
ther periſh than truſt the beſt friend they have with it; they 
are both of them in the wrong; only the one is the better na- 
tured error, and the other the ſafer. Now, as to the truſt of 


_ a friend there are many innocent things, which, in their own 


nature may ſeem to be privacies, and which cuſtom hasever 
reputed ſo; in which cafes, there is place enough for the 
offices of friendſhip, in the mutual communication of our 
moſt ſecret cares and counſels. But yet we are ſo to govern our- 
ſelves that even an enemy ſhould not turn oer actions to re- 


proach. For an honeſt man lives not to the world, but to his 


own confcience. There is a Certain ſoftneſs of nature and 


ſpirit that ſteals upon a man; and like wine or love, draws all 


things from him. No man will either conceal or tell all that he 
hears. | But he that tells the thing will hardly cenceal the au- 


thor ; ſo that it paſſes from one to another ; and that which 


was at firſt a ſecret, does preſently become a rumour. For 


this, and for many other reafons we ſhould ſet a watch upon 


our lips; and attend the more uſeful and neceſſary work of 
contemplation. The firſt petition that we are to make tc God 
Almighty, is for a good conſcience; the ſecond, for health of 
mind, and then of body. There are ſome things which we di- 
realy with for, as joy, peace, and the like; ſome that we pray 
for only in caſe of neceſſity, as patience in pain or fickneſs, 


O. others that concern our external behaviour, as modeſty of 


countenance, deceney of motion, and ſuch a demeanour as may 
become a prudent man. Many things may be commodious, that 
is to ſay, they may be of more uſe than trouble, and yet not 
imply good. Some things we have for exerciſe, others for in- 
ſtruction and delight. Theſe things belong to us only as we 


are men, but not as we are god men. Some things ſerve to 


correct and regulate our manners; others to inquire into the 


nature and original of them. How ſhall we know what 


a man is to do, if we do not ſearch into his nature, and find 


25 out what is beſt for him, and what he is to avoid, and what to 


purſue? 


- 
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purſue? Humanity not only keeps us from being proud, and 
covetous; but it makes us affable and gentle in our words, 


actions, and affections. We have no precepts from the 
liberal arts, neither for this, nor for fincerity, integrity of man- 
ners, modeſty, frugality; no, nor for clemency itſelf; which 
makes us as tender of another's blood, as of our own; and 
diftingyiſhes men in ſociety, from beafts of prey. Some peo- 


ple are ever complaining of the iniquity of the times; but let 


no man depend upon the goodneſs of his cauſe, but rather 


upon the firmneſs of his courage; there may be force or bri- 


bery ; I would hope the beſt, but prepare for the worſt. What 
if I have ſerved an ungrateful intereſt, and ſuffered wrongful- 
ly? An honeſt man is more troubled for the injuſtice of a ſe- 
vere ſentence, than for the cruelty of it; and that his country 


has done an ill thing, rather than that he himſelf ſuffers it. If 


he be baniſhed, the ſhame is not his, but the authors of it. 
He tempers his delights, and his afflictions, and ſays to himſelf, 
that if our joys cannot be long, neither will our ſorrows. He 


is patient in his own misfortunes ; without envy at the advan- 


tages of his neiglibour. His virtue is bolder in the oppoition of 
ill things, than tyranny itſelf can be in the impging of them. 
This is rather to tell you what you do already, than what you 
ſhould do. Goon as you have begun, and make haſte to be 
perfect; but take notice, that the mind is to be now and then 


undent ; a glaſs of wine, a journey, a mouthful of freſh air 
reli-ves it; but then there is a difference betwixt a remiſſion 


and a diſſolution. Without exerciſe, a dull humour invades 
us; and it 1s remarkable, that men of brawuy arms and broad 


ſhoulders have commonly weak ſouls. Some exerciſes are ſhort & 
gentle, and ſet the body right preſently. But whatever we do, let - 


us return quickly to the mind; for that muſt not lie idle. A 
little labour ſerves it; and it works in all ſeaſons; in ſummer, 


winter, old age; nothing hinders it. And to make it more va- 


luable, it is every day better than other. Not that I would 
have you perpetually poring upon a book neither, but allow 
 Fourſelf ſeaſonable reſpites, and to it again. A coach, or a 
walk, does your body good, without interrupting your ſtudy ; 


for you may diſcourſe, dictate, read, and hear at the ſame time. 


Now, though the exerciſes be laudable and healthful; yet the 
| maſters of them are for the moſt part of lewd example. They 
divide their lives betwixt the tavern and the hot-houſe; and a 


ſwimming debauch 1s a good day's work with them. But how 


apt are we to ſet bqunds to others, and none to ourſelves; and 


to obſerve their warts, when our own bodies are covered with - 
ulcers! What is more ordinary, than for people to reverence / 


and deteſt the fortunate at the ſame time, even for doing thoſe 


things which they themſelves 3 if they could? There 


5 might 
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might be ſome hope of our amendment, if we would but con- 
feſs our faults; as a man muſt be awake that tells his dream. 
There are ſome diſeaſes which are abſolutely hopeleſs and paſt 
cure; but they may yet be palliated ; and philoſophy, it it 
cannot help in one caſe, it may in another. To a man in a 
fever, a gentle remiſſion is a degree of health; and it is ſome- 
thing if a man be not perfectly ſound, to be yet more cura- 
ble. But we are loath to be atthe pains of attending our own 
buſineſs; we lead the life in the world, that ſome lazy people 
do in market, they ſtand gaping about them, without either buy- 
jag or ſelling. We ſlip our opportunities; and if they be not 
, Catched in the very zich, they are irrecoverably loſt. 


EPIST. XV. 


THE DANGER OF FLATTERY; AND IN WHAT CASES A MAN 
MAY BE ALLOWED TO COMMEND HIMSELF. 


\ EMETRIUS was wont to fay, © That knavery was the 
ready way to riches;“ and that the caſting off of Vir- 
tue, was the firſt ſtep to thriving in the world. Study but the 
art of fattery, (which is now a-days ſo acceptable, that a mo- 
derate commendation paſſes for a libel), ſtudy that art, (I ſay) 
and you ſhall do your buſineſs without running any riſk upon 
the ſeas, or any hazards of merchandizing, huſbandry, or ſuits 
at law. There is not one man of a million that is proof 
againſt an artificial flatterer; but ſomething or other will ſtick, 
if we do but give him the hearing. Nay, we like him well 
enough though we ſhake him off, and the quarrel is eaſily re- 
conciled. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do not ſhut the door 
again him; or if we do, it is but as a miſtreſs will do ſome- 
times upon her ſervant. © She would be well enough content 
* to be hindered; and take it much better yet, to have it 
« broke open.” Beſide that, a man lies commonly moſt open 
where he 1s attacked. How ſhamefully are great men fawned 
upon by their ſlaves; and inured to fulſome praiſes? When 
the only buſineſs of thoſe that call themſelves friends, is to try 
who can moſt dexterouſly deceive his maſter. For want of 
knowing their own ſtrength, they believe themſelves as great as 
their para ſites repreſent them; and venture upon broils and 
wars, to their irreparable deſtruction. They break alliances, 
and tranſport themſelves into paſſions; which for want of better 
counſels, hurky them on to blood and confuſion. They pur- 
ſue every wild Imagination as a certainty, and think it a grea- 
ter diſgrace to bk bent, than to be broken. They ſet up their 
reſt upon the pe ey of a tottering fortune, until they 
come at laſt to ſee the ruin of themſelves and their poſſeſſions d 
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| and, too late, to underſtand, that their misfortunes and their 
flatteries were of the ſame date. There is a ſparing, and a 
crafty flattery, that looks like plain dealing. But all flatteries 
are words of courſe, and he that receives them will give them, 
| Nap, let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a man takes all to himſelf; 
though his very conſcience gives him the lie. Cruelty ſhall 
be tranſlated mercy ; extortion and_oppreſſion ſhall be called 
liberality ; luſt and gJuttony, to the higheſt degree in the 
world, ſhall be magnified for temperance. Now, what hope 
is there of his changing for the better, that values himſelf for 
the beſt of men already? The ſtroke of an arrow convinced 
Alexander that he was not the ſon of Jupiter, but a mortal 
man. And thus upon the experiment of human frailty, ſhould 


every man ſay to himſelf. Am not I ſad ſometimes, and tortu- - 


red betwixt hope and fear? Do I not hanker after vain plea- 
ſures ? He that is not yet ſatisfied, is not ſo good as he ſhould 
be. The words of flatterers and paraſites, ſeldom die in the 
hearing, and when they have gained admittance, they grow 
more and more upon you ; and ſhortly they will tell -you, that 
virtue, philoſophy, and juſtice, are but empty ſounds; let every 
man live while he may, and make the beſt of the preſent ; and 
not govern himſelf at a rate, as if he were to keep a diary for 
his father; what madneſs is it, to enrich a man's heir and ftarve 
himſelf; and to turn a friend into an enemy ? for his joy will 
be proportioned to what you leave him; never trouble your: 
ſelf for theſe ſuperfluous cenſors of other men's lives, and 
enemies of their own; theſe pedagogues of mankind are not 
worth your care. Theſe are the people that draw us from our 
parents and country, our friends, and other neceſſary duties. 
1 would neither be deceived myſelf, nor degeive others ; but 
if a man cannot live without it, let him commend himſelf, and 
ſay thus: I have applied myſelf to liberal ſtudies, though 
both the poverty of my condition, and my own reaſon, might 
* rather have put me upon the making of my fortune. I have 
„ given proof that all minds are capable of goodneſs ; and k 
have illuſtrated the obſcurity of my family, by the eminency 
« of, my Virtue. I have preſerved my faith in all extremities, 
% and I have ventured my life for it, I bave never ſpoken 
* one word contrary to my conſcience, and I have been more 
« ſolicitous for my friend than for myſelt; I never made any 
« baſe ſubmiſſions to any man; and I have never done any 
„thing unworthy of a reſolute, and of an honeſt man, My 
+ mind is raiſed ſo mach above all dangers, that I have maſs. © 
* tered all hazards; and I bleſs mylelf in the providence, 
which gave me that experiment of my Virtue ; for it was not 
« fit, methought, that ſo'great'a glory{hould come cheap. Nay, 
* I did not ſo much as * whether good faith ſhould 
* | + 2 Rhee: + ſuffer 
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« ſuffer for me, or I for it. I food my ground without laying 
« violent hands upon myſelf, to eſcape the rage of. the power- 
% ful; though. under Caligula I ſaw cruelties to ſuch a degree, 
« that to be killed out right was accounted a mercy. And yet 
I perſifted in my honeſty, to ſhew that I was ready to do 
« more than die for it. My mind was never corrupted with 
gifts; and when the humour of avarice was at the height, I 
* never laid my hand upon any unlawful gain; I have deen 
* temperate in my diet; modeſt in my diſcourſe; courteous 
« and affable to my inferiors; and have ever paid a reſpect 
and reverence to my hetters.” After all, what I have ſail 
is either true or falſe; if true, I have commended myſelf be- 
fore a great witneſs, my own conſcience; if falſe, I am ridiculous 
without ary witneſs at all. Let every man retire into himſelf; 
for the old, the young; men, women, and children, they are 
all wicked. Not every one only, or a few, but there is a ge- 
neral conſpiracy in evil. We ſhould therefore fly the world, 
withdraw into ourſelves; and in ſome ſort avoid even ourſelves 


too. N | 
| -  EPIST; XVI. 


A GENERAL DISSOLUTION OF MANNERS 3 WITH A -CENSURE | 
OF CORRUPT MAGISTRATES. | 


* 


1 tion of the preſent times is the general com- 
1 - plaint of all times; it ever has been fo, and it ever will 
be ſo; not conſidering, that the wickedneſs of the world is 
always the ſame, as to the degree of it; though it may change 
places, perhaps, and vary a little in the matter. One while 
whoring is in faſhion, another while gluttony ; to-day, exceſs 
ia apparel; ard more care of the body, than of the mind; 
to-morrow, comes up the humour of ſcoffing; and after 
that, perchauce, a vein of drinking; when he ſhall be ac- 
counted the braveſt man, that makes himſelf the verieſt 
; beaſt. This proftitute looſeneſs of manners makes way for 
ſedition and cruelty. © Under Tiberius the plague of your 
Dilators, or Informers, was worſe than any civil war. 7. 
was an age wherein' the words o Men in their Cups, the moſt 
Innocent Railleries, and ingenious Freedoms of Converſation, were 
made Capital; when it was dangerous tq be Honeft, and only 
. Prefitable to be Vicious; and not auly Ill Things, but Vice it- 
fel, was both Commended and Preferred; for all inſolences, 
- when they come to be exemplary, they pretend to be lawful. 
Authority in ſin is an incentive te it; and it is at leaſt an 
excuſe, if not a warrant, to tranfgreſs after great example. 
Beſide that, we are prone enough to do amifs even of ourſelves, 


without either a leader or a companion. But it is a 1 rar 
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lent fort of comfort, that which men take in the number of the 


wicked. N 8 ; 5 | 
The worſt of all is, that whereas, in other caſes, the people 


are aſhamed of their errors ; ia that of life, they are delighted 
with them, and ſo become incurable. The pilot takes no plea- 
ſure in running upon a rock; nor the phyſician in the death of 


his patient; nor the advocate in the loſs of his client's cauſe, | 


But, on the other fide, the criminal rejoices io his uncleanneſe, 
in his ambition, and in his theft; and never troubles himſelf 
for the fault, but for the miſcarriage. He makes infamy the 
reward of lewdneſs, and values himſelf upon his excellency in 
ill-doing. The queſtion is, who ſhall be moſt impious; we have 
every day worſe appetites, and leſs ſhame. Sobriety and Con- 
{ſcience are become fooliſh and ſcandalous things; and it is half 
the reliſh of our luſts, that they are committed in the face of 
the ſun. Innocency is not only rare, but Joſt ; and mankind is 
entered into a ſort of confederacy againſt Virtue; to ſay no- 


thing of inteſtine wars, fathers and ſons in league againft one 


another, poiſoned fountains, troops in ſearch of the baniſhed 


and proſcribed, priſons crammed with worthy men, cities de- 


moliſhed, rape and adultery authoriſed, public perjuries and 
frauds, a violation of common faith, and all the bonds of hu- 
man ſociety cancelled. Adultery is the ready way to wedlock, 
and marriage to a fngle life again; for parting is one condition 


of it ; for they divorce to marry, and they warry to be divor- 


ced. That which they often talk and hear of, they eaſily do. 


What ſhame can there be of incontinence, when modeſty is be- 


come a reproach ; and when it is the mode for every wife to 


provide herſelf a-gallant or two befide her buſband? Ir is an 


idle thing to think of ever converting thoſe people, that find 


both advantage and reputation in their wickedneſs. | 
Would any man ever have imagined, that Clodius ſhould 


have come off by bribery, for debauching the wife of Cæſar, 


and profaning the public vows for the ſafety of the people ? 
But the judges were corrupted ; and not only with money, but 
with the bodies of young men and women ; ſo that bis abſolu- 
tion was fouler than his crime; the br:be was adultery, as well 
as the offence ; and he had no- way to be ſafe till he had made his 
Judges like himſelf. - © Name the woman you have a mind to,” 
ſays he, © and you ſhall have her; and when you have com- 
© mitted the ſin, condemn it if you dare. Appoint the time and 


* the place, and ſhe ſhall be ready for you. Nay, the practice 


was ſo groſs, that the bench deſired a guard of the ſenate, to 


ſecure them from the people. Before the ſentence was given he 


was an adulterer, in the management of the cauſe he was a pan- 
der, and his way of eſcaping puniſhment was fouler than the 


olfence that deſerved it. A luſt that ſpared not the altar, and 
| | . i cM perverted 
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a perverted juftice upon the very ſeat of ju dgment. The queſ- 


could not be ſecure. 


% 


tion was, Whether an adulterer ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed?“ 
and the reſolution was, That, © without being an adulterer he 
Nor was it likely that their converſa- - 
tion was one jot honeſter than their ſentence; theſe things have 
been done and will be done. Diſcipline and fear may reftrain 
the licence. of the = ; but it is not to be thought, that they 
will ever be good of their own accord. But let us not yet ſpeak 
of luxury and diſſolution as the vices of the age, which 1n truth 
are only the vices of the men. The practices of our times are 


moderate, compared with thoſe, when the delinquent pleaded 
not guilty to the bench, and the bench confeſſed itſelf guilty to 


the delinquent ; and when one adultery was excuſed by ano- 
ther. In thoſe days it paſſed for great piety not to be very im- 
pious. He that gave moſt carried the cauſe; and it is but ac- 
cording to the laws of nations, for him that buys to ſell. And 
it is to be noted, that a man may be as covetous of getting what 
he intends to ſquander away, as if he were to hoard it up. The 


contempt of poverty in others and the fear of it in ourſelves, 


unmerciful oppreſſions, and mercenary magiſtrates, are the 
common grievances of a licentious government. The baths 
and the theatres are crowded, when the temples and the ſchools 
are empty; for men mind their pleaſures more than their man- 


ners. All vices gain upon us by the promiſe of reward; ava- 


rice promiſes money, luxury, ſenſual ſatisfaction, ambition pro- 
miſes, preferment and power. Aud it is no excuſe to ſay, that 
a man is not very covetous, a little ambitious, choleric, incon- 
ftant, luſtful, and the like. He had better have one great vice, 
than a ſpice of all little ones. We ſay commonly that a foo} 
has all forts of vices in him; that is to ſay, he is free from none; 
but they do not all appear ; and he 1s more prone to one than 


to another. One is given to avarice, another to luxury, a 


third to wantonneſs ; but we are not yet to aſk the Stoics, if 


Achilles be a coward, Ariftides unjuſt, Fabius raſh, Mucius a 


traitor,” Camillus a deſerter. We do not ſay, that all vices are 


in all men, as ſome are in ſome particulars. 


EPIST. XVII. 


THE ORIGINAL OF ALL MEN IS THE SAME; AND VIRTUE 
* IS THE ONLY NOBILITY, THERE HLS A TENDERNESS DUE 
10 SERVANTS: | 1 
os g - - * p 4 | J 
'F'T is not well done to be till murmuring againſt nature and 
fortune; as if it were their unkindneſs that makes you in- 


. ».. Conſiderable, when it is only by your own weakneſs that you 
make yourſelf fo; for it is Virtue not pedigree, that renders a 


* | - man 


, oO 


man either valuable or happy. Philoſophy does not either re- 


je or chuſe any man for his quality. Socrates was no patri- 


cian, Cleanthes but an under gardener; neither did Plato dignify 
philoſophy by his birth, but by his goodneſs. All theſe wor- 


thy men are our propgenztors, if we will but do ourſelves the ho- 
nour to become their diſciples. The orignal of all mankind vas 


the ſame; and it is only a clear conſcience that makes any man 


noble; ſor that derives even, from heaven itſelf. It is the ſaying 


of a great man, that if we could trace our deſcents, we 
ſhould find all ſlaves to come from princes, and all princes 


from ſlaves. . But fortune has turned all things topſy-turvy, in 
a long. ſtory of revolutions. It is moſt certain, that our be- 
ginning had nothing before it; and our anceſtors were ſome of 
them ſplendid, others ſordid, as it happenned. We have loſt 
the memorials of our extraction; and, in truth, it matters not 


' whence we came, but whither we go. Nor is it any more to 


our honour the glory of our predeceſſors, man it is to their 


ſhame the wickedneſs of their poſterity. We are all of us 


compoſed of the ſame elements; why ſhould we then, value 
ourſelves upon our nobility of blood, as it we were not all of 


us equal, if we could but recover our evidence? But when | 


we can carry it no farther ; the herald provides us ſome hero 
to ſupply the place of an illvftrious original; and there is the 


riſe of arms and families. For a man to ſpend his life in pur- 


ſuit of a title, that ſerves only when he dies, to furniſh out an 
epitaph, is below a wiſe man's bufineſs. > 

It pleaſes me exceedingly to underſtand by all'that come out 
of your quarters, that you demean yourſelf humanely and 
tenderly towards your ſervants.” It is the part ofa wiſe and ofa 
good man to deal with his inferior as he would have his ſupe- 
rior deal with him; ſor ſervants are not only men, but a kind 
of humble friends; and fortune has no more power over them 
than over their maſters ; and he that duly conſiders, how. many 
ſervants have come to be maſters, and how many maſters to be 
ſervants, will lay no great ſtreſs of argument either upon the 
one, or upon the other. Some uſe their ſervants worſe than 
beaſts, in flaviſh attendances betwixt their drink and their 
_ Jufts ; ſome are brought up only to carve, others to ſeaſon, 
and all to ſerve the turns of pomp and Juxury. Is it nor a 
barbarous cuſtom, to make it almoſt capital for a ſervant: only 
to cough, ſneeze, ſigh, or but move his lips, while he is in wait- 
ing; and keep him the whole night mute and faſting? Yet, ſo it 
comes to paſs, that they that dare not ſpeak befcre their maſters 
will not forbear talking of them; and thoſe, on the other fide, 


that were allowed a modeſt freedom of ſpeech in their maſter's 
entertainments, were moſt. obſtinately ſil-nt upon the torture 


Tatber than they would betray them. But ve live as if a ſer- 
| | vant 
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vant were not made of the ſame materials with his maſter, or 


to breathe the ſame air, or to live and die under the ſame con- 


ditions. It is worthy of obſervation, that the moſt imperious 
- maſters over their own ſervants, are, at the ſame time, the 


moſt abject flaves to the ſervants other maſters. I vill not diſ- 
tinguiſh a ſervant by his office, but by his manners. The one 


- 
* 


is the work of fortune, the other of Virtue. But we look 


only to his quality, and not to his merit. Why ſhould not a 


brave action rather digniſy the condition of a ſervant, than 


the condition of a ſervant leſſen a brave action? I would not 


value a man for his clothes or degree, any more than I would 


do a horſe for his trappings, What if he be a ſervant ! Shew 


me any man that is not ſo, to his luſts, his avarice, bis ambition, 
his palate, to his quean; nay, to other men's ſervants ; and 
ve are all of us ſervants to fear. Inſolent we are many of us 


at home; ſervile and deſpiſed abroad; and none are more lia- 


ble to be trampled upon, than thoſe that have gotten a hadit 
of giving affronts by ſuffering them. What matters it how 
many maſters we have, when it is but one ſlavery? and whoſo- 
ever contemns that, is perfectly free, let his maſters be never 


ſo many. Tnat man is only free, not whom fortune has a lie- 
tle power over, but over whom ſhe has zone at all; which ſtate of 


liberty is an ineſtimable good, when, we deſire nothing that is 


either ſuperfluous or vicious. They are aſſes that are made 


ſor burden, and not the nobler fort of horſes. In the civil 


wars betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, the queſtion was not, who 
ſhould be flaves or free, but who ſhould be maſter. Ambition 


is the ſame thing in private that it is in public; and the duties 


are effectually the ſame betwixt the maſter of a kingdom, and 


the mafter of a family. As I would treat ſome ſervants kindly, 


becauſe they are worthy ; and others, to make them fo; ſo, 
on the other ſide, I would have a ſervant to reverence his maſ- 
ter; andrather to.love him than fear him. Some there are 


that think this too little for a maſter, though it is all that we 


pay even to God himſelf. The body of a ſervant may be 


— bought and ſold, but his Mind is fee. 


EPIST, XVII. 


W ARE JUSTER TO MEN THAN TO GOD. OF LIFE AND 


DEATH, OF GOOD rag 6 EVIL. 


" is without diſpute, that the loſs of a friend is one of the 


1 greateft trials of hu man frailty; & no man is ſo much exalted 


above the ſenſe of that calamity, as not to be affected with it. 


And yet if a man bears it bravely, they cry, © He has no ſenſe 


of piety or good nature in him;” if he fipks under it, they 


call 


. , —F 1 


effeminate; ſo that he lies both ways under a reproach. And 
what is the ground of the trouble, I beſeech you, but that 
he might have lived longer, in reſpect of his years; and in 
ect, that he ought to have done ſo in regard of his uſeful- 
« neſs to the World? I cannot but wonder, to ſee men that 
are really juſt and temperate in all their dealings with men, 
& in buſineſs, ſo exceedingly to forget themſelves in this point. 
But we have, in excuſe of this error, the failings of the whole 
world with us for company. For even thoſe that are the moſt 
ſcrupulouſly conſcientious towards men, are yet unthankful 
and injurious to providence. | 1 bel 

It is not the number of days that makes a liſe long, but the 
full employment of them, upon the main end and purpoſe of 
life; which is the perfecting of the mind, in making a man the 
abſolute maſter of himſelf, I reckon the matter of age among 
external things; the main point is, to live and die with honour. ' 
Every man that lives is upon the way, and muſt go through 
with his journey, without ſtopping till he comes at the end; aud 
whereſoever it ends, if it ends well, it is a perfect life. There 
15 an invincible fate that attends all mortals; and one genera- 
tion is condemned to tread upon the heels of another. Take 
away from life the power of death, and it is a ſlavery. As 
Caligula was paſſing upon the way, an old man, that was a 
priſoner, and with a beard down to his girdle, made it his re- 
2 to Czfar, that he might be put to death. Why,” ſays 
Cxſar to him, are you not dead already?“ So that you ſee 
ſome deſire it, as well as others fear it; and why net? when it 
is one of the duties of life to die; and it is one of the comforts 
of it too; for the living are under the power of fortune, but 
ſhe has no dominion at all over the dead. How can life be 
pleaſant to any man, that is not prepared to part with it? or 
what loſs can be eaſier to us, than that which can never be 
miſled or deſired again? I was brought by a defluction into a 
hopeleſs conſumption ; and I had it many times in my thought, 
to deliver myſelf from a miſerable life by a violent death. But 
the tenderneſs I had for an aged and indulgent father held wy 
hands; for, thought I to myſelf, it will be very hard for my 
father to be without me, though I could moſt wiffingly part 
with myſelf. In the caſe of a particular diſeaſe, a phyſician 


may propound a remedy; but the only remedy fer all diſeaſes; © © 


is the contempt of death. (Though I know too, that it is the 
buſineſs of a loag life to learn that leſſon — 

Oh! the happineſs of diſtinguiſhing good from evil, in the 
works of providence! But inſtead of raiſing our thoughts to 
the contemplation of Divine matters, and enquiring into the ' 
original, the ſtate, and appointed iflue of created nature, we 
are digging of the earth, and ſerving of our avarice ; neglect- 
| 8 —5 Mm i... = "WP 


oy 


— 


- 


dog all the good things that are ſo frankly offered us. How 


gimme a folly and madneſs is it, for men that are dying, and 
in the hands of death already, to extend their hopes, ane to 


Carry their ambition and defires to the grave unſatisfied? For 
© Whoſoever is tainted with thoſe hydfopic appetites, can never 
have enouph, either of woney of power, It is a remarkable 


thing, that among thoſe that place their happineſs in ſenſe, 
they are the moſt miſerable that ſeem to be happieſt. The 


riches of nature are the moſt precious treaſures. What has 


any man to deſire more, than to keep himſelf from cold, hunger, 


ans thirſt? It is not the quantity, but the opinion, that go- 
Verus in this caſe; © That can never be little, which is enough; 
d nor does any man account that to be much, which is too 

«© little.“ The benefits of fortune are fo far comfortable to 


* 


us, as we enjoy them without loſing the poſſeſſion of ourſelves. 


Let us purge our minds, and follow nature; we ſhall other- | 


wiſe be ſtil] either fearing or craving, and ſlaves to accidents. 


Not that there is any pleaſure in poverty, but it is a great feli- 
city for a man to bring his mind to be contented even in that 
Kate, which fortune itſelf cannot make worſe Methinks our 
huarrels with ambition, and profitable employments, are ſome- 


What like thoſe we have with our miſtreſſes; we do not hate 


them, but wrangle with them. In a word, betwixt thoſe things 


which are ſought and coveted, and yet complained of, and 


. 


"iP ee we have loſt, and pretend that we cannot 


ive without, our misfortunes are purely voluntary; and we 
are ſervants, not ſo much by neceſſity, as by choice. No 
man can be bappy that is not free and fearleſs; and no man 


- Can be ſo, but he that by philoſophy has got the better of for- 


tune, In what place ſoever we are, we ſhall find ourſelves 
beſet with the. miſeries of human nature; ſome without us, 
that either encompaſs us, deceive us, or force us; others with- 


in us, that eat up our very hearts, in the middle of ſolitude. 


And it is not yet, as we imagine, that fortune has long arms; 
ſhe meddles with nobody, that does not firſt lay hold upon her. 
We ſhould keep a diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the 


Knowledge of nature and of ourſelves; we underſtand the ori- 
ginal of things, the order of the world, the circulation of the 

leaſons, the courſes of the ſtars, and that the whole frame 
pofk the univerſe, (the earth excepted), is but a perpetual 
3 motion. We know the cauſes of day and night, of light and 
of darkneſs; but it is at a diſtance; let us direct our thoughts 


then to that place, where we ſhall fee all rearer hand. And it 


is hot this hope neither, that makes a wiſe man reſolute at the 

© "þoltt of death, becauſe death lies in his way to heaven; for 
_ the ſoul of a wife man is there before hand; nay, if there 
were nothing after death, to be either expeRed or feared, he 


would | 


1 


would yet leave this world with as great a mind, though he 
were to pals into a ſtate of annihilation, He that reckons . 
every hour his laſt, a day or an age is all one to him. Fate is 
doing our work while we ſleep ; death ſteals upon us inſenfibly, 
and the more inſenfibly, becauſe it paſſes under the name of 
life. From childhood we grow. up, without percelving it, to 
old age; and this increaſe of our life, duly con fidered, is a 
diminution of it. We take death to be before us, but jt is behind 
us; and has already ſwallowed-up all that is paſſed ; wherefore 
make uſe of the preſent, and truſt nothing to the morroy ; for 
delay is juſt ſo much time loſt, We catch hold of hopes and 
Hatteries of a little longer life, as drowning men do upon 
thorns, or ſtraws, that either hurt us, or deceive us. You will 
aſk, perhaps, what I do myſelf, that preach at this rate. Truly _ _ - 
I do like ſome, ill huſbands, that ſpend their eſtates, and yet _ 
keep their accounts; I run out, but yet I can tell which way it FE 
goes. And I have the fate of ill huſbands too, another way; * 
tor every body pities me, and no body helps me. The foul is 
never in the right place, ſo long as it fears to quit the body. 
Why ſhould a man. trouble himſelf to extend life, which at beſt 
is a kind of puniſhment ; and at longeſt amounts to very little 
more than nothing? He is ungrateful that takes the period of 
Ka for an injury; and he is fooliſh, chat knows no good 
but the preſent. Nay, there are ſome courſes of life, which 
a man ought to quit, though. with life itſelf; as the trade 4 
killing others, inftead of learning to die himſelf. Life itſelt 
is neither good nor evil; bu: only a place ſor good and evil; it 
is a kind. of tragic-comedy. Let it be well ated, and no mat- 
ter whether it be long or ſhort. We are apt to be mifled by 
the appearances of things, and when they come to us, recom- 
mended in good terms, and by great example, they will impoſe 
many times upon very wiſe men. The mind is, never right, but 
when it is at peace witbin itſelf, and ingependent upon any 
thing from abroad. The foul is in heaven, even while it is in 
the fleſh; if it be purged of natural corruptions, and taken up 
with Divine thoughts; and whether any body ſees us, or takes 
notice of vs, it matters not. Virtue will of itſelf break forth, 
tho” never ſo. much pains be taken to ſuppreſs it, And it is all 
one, whether it be known or no; but after-ages,. however, 
will do us juſtice when we are dead, and inſenſidle of the yene= 
ration they allow us. He that is wiſe will compute the condi- © 
tions of humanity ; and contract the ſubject both of his joys. 
and fears. And it is time well ſpent, ſo to abate of the one, 
that he may likewiſe diminiſh the other. By. this practice he 
will come to underſtand how ſhort, how uncertaip, and how. 
_{afe, many of thoſe things are, which we are wont to fear. 
When I ſee a ſplendid houſe, or a glittering train, I took upon 
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it as T do upon courts, which are only the ſchools of avarice 
aud ambition; and they are at beſt but a pomp which is more 
for ſhew than poſſeſſion. Beſide that, great goods are ſeldom 
long-lived; and that is the faireſt felicity, Which is of the 
ſhorteſt growth. | 6G | 


door TRVR COURAGE - 
10 1 is“ properly © the contempt of all lia- 
> & * zards, according to reaſon;“ though it be common- 
. _* ly ard promiſcuoufly uſed alſo, for a contempt of all hazards 
/ even without or againſt reaſon ;! which is rather a daring 
-and a brutal fierceneſs, than an honourable courage. A brave 
man fears nothing more than the weakneſs of being affected 
with popular glory. His eyes are not dazzled either with gold or 
Keel; he tramples upon all terrors and glories of fortune; he 
Jooks upon himſelf as a Citizen and Soldier of the world ; and 
in deſpite of all accidents and oppofitions, he maintains his ſta- 
tion. He does not only ſuffer, but court the moſt perilous oc- 
caſions of Virtue, and thoſe adventures which are moſt terrible 
to others; for he values himfelf upon experiment; and is more 
ambitious of being reputed good than happy. Mucius loſt 
his hand with more honour than he could have preſerved it; 
he was a greater conqueror without it, than he could have been 
with it; for with the very ſtump of it he overcame two kings 
Tarquin & Porſenna. Rutilia followed Cotta into bamiſhment ; 
ſhe ſtaid, and ſhe returned with him too; and ſoon after ſhe Joſt 
him without ſo much as ſhedding a tear; a great inſtance of her 
courage, in his baniſhment; and of her prudence in his death. 
This (ſays Epicurus), is the laſt, & the moſt bleſſed day of my life, 
when he was ready toexpirein an extreme torment of the ſtone. It 
is never ſaid of the 300 Fabii, that they were overcome, but 
that they were ſlain; nor of Regulus, that he was vanquiſhed 
by che Carthaginians, but that he was taken. The Spartans 
prohibited all exerciſes where the victory was declared by the 
voice and ſubmiſſion of him that was worſted. When Pheton 
. | begged of Phoebus the government of the chariot of the fun 
for one day, the poets make him ſo far from being diſcouraged 
by his ſather's telling him of the danger of the undertaking, and 
how he himſelf had much ado to keep his ſeat for fear, when 
he looked down from the meriqian, that it proved a ſpur to his 
importunity. * That is the thing,” ſays Pbhæton, that I 
« would be at; to ftand firm in that difficulty where Phcebus 
„ himſelf trembles.” Security is the caution of narrow minds; 
but as fire tries gold, ſo does difficulty and hatred try Virtu- 
ous men. Not but that he may be as valiant, that watches up“ 


on 
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on the tower as ke that fights upon his knees; only the ore has 35 


had the gocd fortune of an eccafion for the proof of his reſo- 


lution. As ſome creatures are cruel, others crafty, and ſome 


timorous; ſo man is endued with a glorious and an excellent 
ſpirit, that prompts him, not ſo much to regard a ſafe life, as an 
Honeſt, Providence has made himthe maſter of this lower 


world; and he reckons it his duty, to ſacrifice bis own parti- 


cular to the advantage of the whole. And yet there is a vaſt 
difference, even in the ſame action done by a brave perſon, aad: 
by a ftupid ; as the death of Cato was honourable, but that of 
Brutus was ſhameful. Nor is it death i:felf that we recommend 


for glorious ; but it is a glorious thing to die as we ought, Nei- 


ther is it poverty, baniſhment or pain, that we commend; but the 


man that beha ves himſelf bravely under thoſe afflictions. How: - 


were the gladiators contemned that called for quarter; and 
thoſe on the other ſide favoured, that deſpiſed it? Many a man 


ſaves his life, by not fearing to loſe it; and.many a man loſes 


his life by being over ſolicitous to ſave it. We are many times 
afraid of dying by one thing, and we come to die by another. 


As for example, we are threatened by an enemy, and we die 


by a pleuriſy. The tear of death enlarges all other things that 
we fear. To bear it with conftancy we ſhould compute, that 


whether our lives be long or ſhort, it cames all to a point; 


ſome hours we Joſe; what if they were days, months, years? 
What matters it; if I never arrive at that which I muſt certain- 
ly part with when I have it. Life is but one point of flying 


time; and that which is to come, is no more mine, than that 


which is paſt, And webave this for our comfort too, that who- 
ſeever now fears death, will ſome 1ime or other come to wiſh it. 
It death be troubleſome or terrible, the fault is in as and not 
in death it/elf. It is a great madneſs for a man to fear that 


which he 1s not to feel, as that which he is not to ſuffer; the 


difference lies in the manner of dying, and not in the iſſue of 


death itſelf. It is a more inglorious death to be ſmothered with 


perfumes, than to be torn to pieces with pincers. Provided my 


mind be not fick, I ſhall not much heed my body. I am prepa - 
red for my laſt hour, without tormenting myſelf when uw will 
come, It is betwixt the Stoics and other philoſophers, as betwizt 


men and women; they are both equslly neceſfary for ſociety; 


only the one is born for government, and the other for ſubjecs. 
tion. Other ſects deal with their 4ifciples,. as plauſible phyſi- 


cians do with their patients; they flatter and humour them; 
whereas the Stoics go a bolder way to work, & confider rather 
their profit, than their pleaſure. e | 
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 EPIST.: XX. 
I 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN» 


T ET no wan preſume to adviſe others, that has not firſt 
given good counſel to himſelf; and he may then pretend 


to help his neighbour. It is in ſhort, as hard a matter to give 


5 


good counſel, as to take it; let it however be agreed, betwixt 
the two parties, that the one deſigus to confer a beneſit, and 
the other to receive it. Some people ſcorn to be taught; 
others are aſhamed. of it, as they would be of going to ſchool 


- when they are old; but it is never too late to learn, what it is 


always neceſſary to know; and it is no ſhame to learn, ſo long 


as we are ignorant; that is to ſay, ſo long as we live. When 


any thieg is amiſs in our bodies, or eſtates, we have recourſe 
preſently to the phyſician or the lawyer for help; and why 
not to the philoſopher, in the diſorders of our mind? No man 


Ives, but he that applies himſelf to wi/Zom ; for he takes into 


his own lite the ſupplement of all paſt ages. It is a fair ſtep 


towards happineſs and Virtue; to delight in the converſation of 


good and of wiſe men; and where that cannot be had, the 


next point is to keep no company at all. Solitude affords bu- 


| ſineſs enough; and the entertainment is comtortable and eaſy. 


Whereas public offices are vexatious and reſtleſs. There is a 
great difference betwixt a life of leiſure and lazineſs. When 
people will expreſs their envy ot a man in a happy condition, 


they will fay, © Helives at his eaſe;” when in truth the man 


he enjoys himſelf with infinite delight, and makes his gratitude. 
anfwerable to his obligations. He is the beft of ſubjects, ana 


15 dead, alive. There is a long life, and there is a long death; 
the former when we enjoy the benefits of a right mind; and 
the otber when the ſenfes are extinguiſhed, and the body dead 


and places me in a ſtate of freedom, lays a great obligation up- 


on me. As a merchant that has a conſiderable fortune abroad 
is more ſenſible of the bleſſing of a fair wind and ſafe paſſage, 


than he that has only ballaſt, or ſome coarſe commodity in the 
veſſel; ſo that man thatemploys his leiſure hours upon thoughts 


_ divine and precious, is more ſenſible of the comfort of that 


freedom, than he that bends his meditation an ill way. For he 


| before-hand. He that makes me the maſter of my own time, 


conſiders all the benefits of his exemption from common duties, 


the happieſt of men; and he lives to nature, and to himſelf. 


NMoſt men are to themſelves the worſt compaay they can keep. 


If they be good, quiet, and temperate, they are as good alone 


* 


as in company ; but if otherwife, let them converſe with 


others, and avoid themſelves; but he that has made himſelf 
5 good company, can never be too much alone. Many a ſhip 
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is loſt in the harbour, but more in the ocean; as many an ho- 
neſt man is condemned, but more guilty. This however is cer- 
rain ; he that cannot ſecure himſelf in private, ſhall be much 
more expoſed in public. That which the world calls felicity, - 
is greedy itſelf and expoſed to the greedineſs of others. Prof 
perity, like a fair gale upon a ſtrong current, carries a man iu 
a trice out of the very ſight of peace, and quiet; and if it 
be not tempered and regulated, it is fo far from eaſing us, that 
it proves an oppreſſion to us. A buſy and a fortunate man in 
the world, calls many men his friends, that are at moſt but his 
gueſts. And if people flock to him; it is but as they doto-a; _ 
fountain, which they both exhauſt and trouble. pada. © 
What greater ſlavery can there be than that of princes in this 
very reſpec, that they are chained to their poſt ; and cannot 
make themſelves leſs ? ali their words and actions are diſcanted 
upon, and made public diſcourſe ; and there are many things 
allowable to private men, that are not fit for a governor. I can 
walk alone, where I pleaſe without a ſword, without fear and 
without company ; whereas a prince muſt be armed in peace, 
and cannot with dignity quit his guards. Fortune has him in 
cuſtody ; a train beſets him where-ever he goes; & there is no 
making of an eſcape. He is little better than nailed to his 
place, and it is the perfection of his miſery that he cannot go 
leſs. He can no more conceal himſclf, than the ſun in the fir- 
mament; whereas his ſubjects may go and come; change ha- 
bits and humour, without being taken notice of. Servitude 
is the fate of palaces; the ſplendor of a crow draws all mens 
eyes upon it. When Czſar ſpeaks, the whole world hears his 
voice, and trembles at his diſpleaſure; and where it falls, it 
ſhakes whatſoever 1s near it, His lips are the oracles of the 
ople, and government is the cement that binds. them toge- 
ther; bur ftill he that is maſter of many, is the ſervant yet of 
more. The power, it is true, of all things belongs to the 
Prince, but the property to particular perſons. And the ſame. 
thing may be both yours and mine in ſeveral reſpects. We 
cannot ſay, that a ſon or a ſervant has nothing, becauſe a 
_ maſter or a father may take it away if he will; or that he can - 
not give willingly, becauſe they may hinder it, whether, he 
will or no. This is power and true dominion, and not to 
rule and command, when we may do it when we pleaſe.” 
The ſtrength of a prince is in the love of his people; for there 
is nothing ſo great, but i: muſt itſelf periſh when it is become 
the common ſafety that it ſhould be fo. Tyrants are hated; 
becauſe they are feared; and becauſe they are hated they will 
be feared. They are rendered odious to poſterity; & they ha 
better never been born, than to ſtand upon record for the 
plagues of mankind. Miiſerable is that people where their 
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very Kepers are their Executioners And it is not an armed 
tyranny neither, but the unarmed vices of avarice and en vy, 
that we ought to be moſt afraid of. Some will not endure to 
have their vices touched, but will ſhrink and firuggle under 
the operation, as if they were under che hand of a ſargeon. 
But this ſhall not hinder me from lancing and probing, becauſe 
of the cries and groans of the patient. Every man ſhould _ 
have a monitor at his elbow, to keep him from avarice, by 
ſhewing him how rich a man may be with a little; from ambi- 
tion, by repreſenting the diſquiets and hazards that accompany 
reatneſs, which makes him as great a burden to others, as he is 


do himſelf. When it comes to that once; fear, anxiety, and wea- 


Tineſs, makes us philoſophers. A fickly fortune produces 
wholeſome counſels ; and we Teap this fruit from our adverſity 
that it brings us at laſt to wiſdom, | 5 

Nov, though clemency in a prince beſo neceſſary, and fo 
profitable 2 Virtue ; and cruelty fo dangerous an exceſs ; it is 
yet the office of a governor, as of the maſter of an hoſpital, 
to keep ſick and mad-men in order; and in caſes of extremity, 
the very member is to be cut off with the ulcer. All puniſh. 
ment is either for amendment, or for example, or that others 
may live more ſecure. What is the end of deſtroying thoſe 
poiſonous and dangerous creatures, which are never to be re- 
claimed, but to prevent miſchief? And yet there may be as 
much hazard in doing too much, as too little. A particular 
mutineer may be punithed, but when the whole army is in a 
revolt, there m be a general pardon. The multitude of of- 
fenders is their ſecurity and protection; for there is no quar- 
relling with a public vice, where the cuſtom of offending takes 
away the ſhame of it; and it is not prudent neither, by many 
puniſhments, to ſhew à city that the wicked are ſo much the 
major part; beſide, that it is as great a diſhonour for a prince 
to have many executions, as for a phyſician to ha ve many ſune- 


"3 rals. Shall a father difinheric a ſon for the firſt offence ? Let 


him firſt admoniſh, then threaten, and afterwards puniſh him. 
So long as there is hope, we ſhould apply gentle remedies. But 
ſome nations are intractable, and neither willing to ſerve, nor 
- fit to command; and ſome perſons are incorrigible too. 
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THE TWO BLESSINGS OF LIFT, ARE A SOUND BODY, AND A 
Es | | QUIET MIND. a 


"JJ PICURUS makes the two bleffings of life, to be a ſound 

44 body and a quiet mind; which is only a compendious re- 

ducsction of human felicity to a ſtate of health, and of . 
| | | | The 


* 


. + | 
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The way to be happy, is to make Vice not only odiqus but ri- 
diculous; and every man to mind his on buſineſs; for he that 
torments himſelf for other people's misfortunes, ſhall ne ver be 
at reſt. A Virtudus life muſt be all of a piece; and not ad- 
vanced by ſtar:s and intervals; and then to go on where it 

left; for this is loſing of ground. We are to preſs and perfe- 
vere; for the main difficulties are yet to come. If I diſcon- 
tinue my courſe, when ſhall I come to pronounce theſe words? 
Jam a Conquercr. Not a conqueror of barbarous enemies, and 
ſavage nations; but I have ſubdued avarice, ambition, and 
thoſe luſts that have ſubjected even the greateſt of conque- 
rors. Who was a greater than Alexander, that extended his 
empire from. Thracia to the utmoſt bouads of the Eaft? but 


yet he burnt Perſepolis at the requeſt of a profztute, toigratify 


bis /uft. He overcame Darius, and flew many thouſands of 
the Perſians; but yet he murdered Caliſthenes; and that ſingle 
blot has tarniſhed the glory of all his victories. All the wiſhes ' 
of mortals, and all the benefits- which we can either give or 
receive, are of very little conducement to a happy life. Thoſe 
things which the common people gape after, are tranſitory and 
vain, Whereas happineſs is permanent; nor is it to be eſti- 
mated by number, meaſure, or parts; for it is full and perfect. 
I do not ſpeak as if I myſelf were arrived at that bleſſed ſtate 
of repoſe; but it is ſomething yet to be on the mending hand. 
It is with me as with a man that is creeping out of a diſeaſe; 
he feels yet ſome grudgings of it, he is every foot examining of 
his pulſe ; and ſuſpects every touch of heat to be a relique of 
of his fever. Juſt at that rate I am jealous of myſelf. - The 

beſt remedy that I know ia this caſe, is to go on with confidence; 
and not to be miſled by the errors of other people. It is with . 


dur manners, as with our healths; the abatement of Vice, is 


8 of Virtue ; as the abatement of a fit is a degree of 
ealth.-=,, > - „ | 55 ä 
Some place their happineſs in wealth; ſome in the liberty of 
the body ; and others in the pleaſures of the ſenſe and palate. 
But what are metals, taftes, ſounds, or colours, to the mind of 
a reaſonable creature? He that ſets his heart upon riches, 
the very fear of poverty will be grievous to him. He that is 
_ ambitious ſhall be galled with envy at any man that gets before 
him; for, in that caſe, he that is not firſt is laſt. I do not 
ſpeak againſt. riches neither; for if they hurt a man, it is his 
own folly. They may be indeed the cauſe of miſchief ; as they 
are a temptation to thoſe that doit. Inſtead” of courage, they 
may inſpire us with arrogance ; and inflead of greatneſs of 
mind, with infolence; which is in truth but the counterfeit of 
magnanimity. What is it to be a priſoner, and in chains? It. 
is ao more than that condition to which many princes have been 
* Nu e 
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reduced; and out of which many men have been advanced ta 
the authority of princes. It is not to ſay, „I have no maſter;” 
in time you may aye one. Might not Hecuba, Crefſus; and 
the mother of Darius, have ſaid as much? And where is the 
happineſs of luxury either; when a man divides his life be- 
twixt the kitchen and the flews.; betwixt an anxious conſcience 
and a nauſeous flomach? Caligula, who was born to ſhew the 
_ world what miſchief might N by concurrence of great 
wickedneſs, and a great fortune, ſpent near 10,0001. ſterling 
upon a ſupper. The works and inventions of it are prodigious, 
| not only in the, counterſeiting of nature, but even in ſurpaſ- 


og it. The Romans had their brooks even in their parlours; 
and found their dinners under their tables. The mullet was 
 Feckoned ftale, unleſs it died in the band of the gueſt; and 
they had their gla ſſes to put them into, that they might the bet- 
ter. ebſerve all the changes and motions of them in the laſk 
agony betwixt life and death, So that they fed their eyes be- 
© fore their bodies. Look how it reddens,” ſays one, there i 
« no. vermilion like it. Take notice of theſe veins; and that 
« ſame grey brightneſs upon the heaè of it. And now he is 
©. at his laſt paſp; fee how pale he turns, and all of a colour.“ 
Theſe people would not have given themfelves half this 
trouble with a dying friend; nay, they would leave a father, 
or a brother, at his laſt hour, to entertain themſelves with the 
barbarous ſpeRacle of an expiring, fiſh. And that which en- 
hances the eſteem of every thing is the price of it; inſomuch, 
that water itſelf, which ought to be gratuitous, is expoſed-to 
ſale, in their conſervatories of ice and ſnow. Nay, we are 
: troubled that we cannot buy breath, light; and that we have 
the air itfelf gratis; as if our conditions were evil, becauſe 
nature has left ſomething to us in common. But luxury con- 
trives ways to ſet a price upon the moſt neceſſary and commu- 
nieable benefits in nature; even thoſe benefits which are free 
to birds and beaſts, as well as to men; and ſerve indifferently 
for the uſe of the moſt fluggiſh creatures. But how comes it, 
that fountain water is not cold enough to ſerve us, unleſs it be 
bound up. into ice? So long as the ſtomach is ſound, nature 
diſcharges ber functions without trouble; but when the blood 
comes to be enſtamed with exceſs af wine or meats, fimple 
water is not cold enough to allay that heat; and we are forced 
to make uſe of remedies; which . 75 Vices. 
Me heap ſuppers upon dinners, and dinners. upon ſuppers, 
eee God! how eaſy Aer quench a : 
ſound and an honeſt thirſt? But when the palate is grown cal- 3 
lous, we taſte nothing; and that which we take for thirſt, is 
only the rage of a fever. Hippocrates. delivexed it as an 
aßhariſin, that © women were never bald, nor gouty, * in oo | 
Rs © ® Gngular: 
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Pr ſingular caſe.” Women have not altered their nature ſince, 
but they have changed the courſe of their lives; for, by tak- 


ing the liberties of men, they partake as well of their diſeaſes 


as of their wickedaeſs, They fit up as much, drink as much; 
nay, in their very appetites they are maſculine too; they bave 
loſt the advantages of their ſex by their vices. 
Our anceſtors; when they were free, lived either in cayes or 
in arbours; bu: ſlavery came in with gildings and with marble, 
IT would have him that comes into my hoaſe, take more notice of 
the maſter than of the furniture. The golden age was before 
architecture; arts came in with luxury, and we do not hear of 
any philoſopher, that was either a lot ſini in, or a painter. Who 
was the wiſer man, think yor, he that invented a faw, or tte 
who, upon ſeeing a boy drink water out ofthe hollow ofhis hand 
broke his ich this check to himſelf”; * What a fool am 
I to trouble myſelf with ſuperfluities?“ Carving is one man's 


trade; cooking is another's ;,only he is more miſerable that 


teaches it for pleaſure, than he that learns it from neceffity. It 
was luxury, not phileſophz, that invented fich pools, as well 2s 
. palaces; where in caſe of foul weather at ſea, they might have 
Bſhes to ſupply their gluttony in harbour. We do not only 
pamper our luſts, but provoke them, as if we were to learn 
the very art of voluptuouſneſs, What was it but avarice that 


originally broke the union of ſociety ; and proved the cauſe 
. of poverty, even to thoſe that were the moſt wealtbyY Every 


man poſſeſſed all, until the world came to appropriate pofſef- 


ions to themſelves. Ia the firſt age, nature was both 'a aw 


and a guide, and the beſt governed; which was but sccording 


to nature too. The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt bull leads the herd; 


the goodlieſt elephant; and among men too, in the bleſſed times 
of innocence, the beſt was pppermoſt, They choſe governors 
for their manners; who neither aRed any violence nor ſuffered 
any. They protected the weak againſt the mighty ; and per- 
ſuaded, or diſſuaded as they ſaw occation, Their prudence 


provided for their people; their courage kept them fate from 


dangers ; their bounty both ſupplied and adorned their ſub- 
jects. It was a duty then to command, not a government. No 
man, in thoſe days, had either a mind to do au injury, or a 
cauſe for it, He that commanded well, was well obeyed ; and the 


wor ſt menace the governors could then make to the difobedi- - 


ent, was to forſake them. But with the corruption of times, 
tyranny crept iv, and the world began to have need of 
Jaws; and thoſe-laws ere made by wiſe men too, as Solon and 
Tgcurgus, who learned their trade in the fcheo! of Pythagoras. 
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15 COMPOUNDED OF sour AND BODY; AND HAS 
-- NATURALLY A CIVIL WAR WITHIN HIMSELF. ; 


AY 


#4 4 


0 | HERE is not ſo diſproportionate a mixture in any crea- 
14 ture as that is in man, of ſoul and body. There is in- 


temperance joined with Divinity, folly withſeverity, floth with ac- 
tivity, and uncleanneſs with purity ; but a good ſword is never 


the worſe for an il] ſcabbard. We are moved more by imagin- 
ary fears than truths ; for truth has a certainty and foundation; 


but, in the other, we are expoſed to the licence and conjecture 


of a diſtracted mind; and our enemies are not more imperious 


than our pleaſures. We ſet our hearts upon tranſitory things; 
as if they themſelves were everlaſting ; or we, on the other 


Hide, to poſſeſs them for ever. Why do we not rather advance 


our thoughts to thipgs that are eternal, and contemplate the 


heavenly original of all beings? Why do we not by the Divi- 
nity of Reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes of fleſh and blood? 


It is by providence that the world is preſerved, and not from 


any virtue in the matter of it; for the world is as mortal as we 
are; only the Almighty Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the 
motions of corruption; And fo by prudence, human life itſelf 


may be prolonged ; if we will but ſtint ourfelyes in thoſe plea- 


ures that bring the greater part of us untimely to our end. Our 
paſſions are nothing elſe but certain diſallowable motions of the 


mind; ſadden and eager; which, by frequency and negleR, 


turn to a diſeaſe; as a diſtillation brings us firſt to cough, and 


then to-phthific. We are carried up to the heavens, and down 
again to the deep by turns; ſo long as we are governed by our 
affections, and not by Virtue; paſſion and reaſon are a kind of 


civil war within us; and as the one or the other has domini- 


on, we are either good or bad. So that it ſhould be our care 
that the worſt mixture may not prevail. And they are linked, 


| now when the fit is 
coming, by the cold of the extreme parts ; the dazzling of the 


eyes; the failing of the memory, the trembling of the nerves, 
and the giddineſs of, the head; ſo that every man knows his 


own diſeaſe, and ſhould provide againſt it. Anger, love, ſad - 


% 


ke the chain of cauſes and effects, one to another, Betwixt, 

vuiolent paſſions, and a fluctuation, or wambling of the mind, 

there is ſuch a difference, as detwixt the agitation of a ftorm, 

and the nauſeous ſickneſs of a calm. And they have all of them 

their ſymptoms too, as well as our e they that 
are troubled with the falling fickneſs, . 


neſcs, fear, may be read in the countenance; and ſo may the Vir, 
tues too. Fortitude makes the eye vigorous; prudence makes 
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it intent; reverence ſhews itſelf in modeſty; joy in ſerenity, 
and truth in openneſs and ſimplicity. The feeds of Divine 
things are ſown in mortal bodies. Tf the mind be well cultiva» 
ted, the fruit anſwers the original; and if not, all runs into 
weeds. We are all of us ſick of curable diſeaſes ; and it coſts 
us more to be miſerable, than would make us perſectly happy. 
Conſider the peaceable ſtate of clemency, and the turbulence 
anger; the ſoftneſs and quiet of wodeſty, and the reſtleſſ- 
| neſs of luſt. How cheap and eaſy to us is the ſervice of Vir- 
tue, and how dear we pay for our vices! The ſovereign good 
of man, is a mind that ſubjects all things to 1tſelf ; and is itſelf 
ſubject to nothing; his pleaſures are modeſt, ſevere, and reſer - 
ved; and rather the ſance or the di ver ſion of life, than the en- 
tertainment of it. It may be ſome queſtion, whether ſuch a 
man goes to heaven, or heaven comes to him; fora good man 
is influenced by God himſelf, and has a kind of Divinity within 
him. What if one good man lives in pleaſure and plenty, and 
another in want and miſery? It is no Virtue to contemn ſuper- 
fluities, but neceſſities; and they are both of them equall 
good, though under ſeveral circumſtanes, and in different ſtati- 
ons. Cato (the cenſor) waged war with tte manners ef Rome; 
Scipio with the enemies. Nay, bating the very conſcience of 
Virtue, who is there that, upon ſober thoughts, would not be- 
an Honeſt Man, even for the reputation of it. Virtue, you ſhall 
find in the temple, in the field, or upon the walls covered with. 
duſt and blood, in the defence of the public. Pleaſures you 
ſhall find ſneaking in the ſtews, ſweating houſes, powdered. and- 
pron. Sc. Not that pleaſures are wholly to be diſclaimed, 
ut to be uſed with moderation, and to be made ſubſervient to 
Virtue, Good manners always pleaſe us; but wickedneſs is 
reſtleſs, and perpetually changing; not for the better, but for 
variety. We are torn to pieces betwixt hopes and fears; by 
which means, Providence (which is the greateſt bleſhng of Hea- 
ven) is turned into a miſchief, Wild beaſts when they ſee their 
danger, fly from them; and when they have eſcaped them, 


they are quiet; but wretched man is equally tormented, both . 


with things paſt and to come; for the memory brings back the 
anxiety of our paſt fears, and our forefight anticipates the fu- 
ture ? whereas the preſent makes no man miſerable. If Ve 
« fear all things that are poſſible, we live without at y bounds. 


to our miſeries . 325 
L2IST,- XXIII. 
WR ABUSE GOD'S BLESSINGS, AND TURN THEM INTO MIS- 
£ ning one woe CIR ne 
Fa IHERE is nothing fo profitable but it may be perverted 
1 toan injury. Without the uſe of the 4nd, how ſhould 


ve 
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we do for eommerce'? Beſide that they keep the air Greet 


and healthful, and brag featonable rains upon the earth. It 


. was never the intent 


providence, that they ſhould be em- 


ployed for war and devaſtation : and yet that is a great part of 


the uſe we make of them; purſuing one hazard through ano» 


ther. We expoſe ourſetves to tempeſts and to death, without 


fo wuch as the hope of a ſepulchre. And all this might be 


borne too, if we only ran theſe Tiſks in order to peace; but 


when we have eſcaped fo many rock and flats, thunder and 
forms, what is the fruit of al our labour and terror ? It is 


. only war; and to burn and ravage, as if the earth were not 


* 


large enough for the ſcene of our deſtruction. Whereas we 


might hve and die at eaſe, if we had a mind to it; and draw 


dut our lives in fecurity. Why do we preſs our dangers then 


and provoke our fates. What do we look for ? only death; 


which is tobe found every where, It will find us in our beds, 


in our chambers; but wherefoever it finds us, let it find us 


Innocent. What a madneſs is it to purſue miſchiefs; to fall 
foul upon thoſe we do not know to be angry without a caufe; 


to over-run whatſoever is in our way; and, like beafts, to kill 


what we have no quarrel to? - Nay, worf= than beaſts, we run 


great hazards, only to bring us to greater. We force our wy 


to gold, without any regard either to God, or man. But in a 
this, without any cauſe of complaint, we abuſe the benefits of 


1 


God, and turn them all into miſchiefs. We dig for gold; we 
leave che light, and abandon the -courſes of a better nature; 
we deſcend where we find a new poſition of things; hideous | 
caves, hollow and hanging rocks, horrid rivers, a deep and 


* dark neſs, aud not without the apprehenſions of hell 
leit. 


How itte now, and how inconfiderable are thoſe things 
that men venture for; with the price of their lives? But to 
paſs from thoſe hazards that we may avoid, to others which 


we cannot; as in the caſe of carthguales. 


In what condition can any man be ſafe, when the world it- : 


ſelf is thaken'; and the only thing that paſſes for fixed and un- 
moveabſe in the univerſe, trembles and deceives us? Whither 


mall we ſty for ſecurity, if, whereſoever We are, the danger be 
Kill under our feet. Upon the cracking of a houſe, every man 


takes himſelt to his heels; and leaves all to ſave himſelt; but 


hat retreat is there, where that which jfhould ſupport us fails 
us; when the foundation not only of cities, but even of the 


world itſelf, opens and vavers? What help, or what comfort 
where. fear itſelf can never carry us off? An enemy may 
be kept at a diſtance with a wall; a caſtle may put a ſtop to an 


army; a port may protect us from the fury of a tempeſt ; fire. 
irſelf does not follow him that runs away from it; a vault way 
_ Eefand us againſt thunder; and we may quit the place in a pel- 


tilence; 


tilence; there is ſome remedy in all theſe evils; or 
no man ever knew a whole nation deſtroyed with lightening. A 
page may unpeople a town, but it will not carry it away. 


here is no evil of ſuch an extent, ſo inevitable, fo greedy, and! 


ſo publickly calamitous, as an earthquake. For it does get 


only devour houſes, families, or ſingle towns, but ruins whole 


countries and nations; either overturning or ſwallowing them 
up, without fo much as leaving any foot-ſtep or mark of what 
they were. Some people have a greater Hor for this death 
than for any other; © to be taken away alive, out of the aus- 
« ber of the living” As if all mortals, by what means ©» 
ever, were not to come to the fame end. Nature has eminent- 


ly this juſtice, that when we are all dead we are a'l alike. And 
it is not a pin matter, whether I be cruſhed to pieces by one 
Kone, or by a whole mountain; whether I periſh by the tall 


of a houſe, or under the burden of the whole earth; whether 
be fwallowed up alone, or with a thouſand more for: cou pa- 
ny. What does it fignify to me, the noife and diſcourſe that ig 
made about my death; when death itſelf is every where, and in 
all caſes the fame? We ſhould therefore arm ourſelves againſt 
that blow, that can neither be avoided nor foreſeen. And it is 
not the forſwearing of thoſe places, that we find infeſted with 
earthquakes, that will do ourbufinefs; for there is no place that 
can be warranted apgainft them. What if the earth be not yet 
moved ? It is ſtill moveable; for the whole body of it lies under 
the ſame law, and expoſed to danger; only ſome part at one time 
and ſome at another. As it is in great cities, where all 
the houſes are fubje& to ruin, though they do not all fall 
together; fo in the body of the earth; now this 

falls, and then that. Tyre was formerly ſubject to earth- 
quakes ; in Aſia twelve cities were ſwallowed up in a night; 
Kiki and Macedonia have had their turns, and no Cam- 
pagnia. The fate goes round, and ſtrikes at laſt where it has 


a great while paſſed by. It falls out oftner, it is true, in ſome 


places than in others; but no place is totally free and exempt. 


And it is pot only men, but cities, coaſts, nay, the ſhores, and 5 


the very fea itfeif that ſuffers under the dominion. of. fate. 
And yetweareſo vain, as to promiſe. ourſelves ſome ſort af 
_ affurance in the goods of fortune; never. conſidering, that the 
very ground we ſtand upon is unſtable. And it is not the krayl- 
ty of this or that place, but the quality of every ſpot of it; 


for nct one inch of it is fo compacted, as not to admit wany 
cauſes of its revolution: and though the bulk of the earth re- 


main entire, the parts of it may yet be broken. . 
A bere is not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf. a laſting 


quiet. And the certainty of our fate is no ſmall comfort to 


us; for it is a folly to feat where there is a remedy. He that 
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troubles himſelf ſooner than he needs, grieves more alſo than 
is neceſſary; for the ſame weakneſs that makes him anticipate - 
his miſery, makes bim enlarge it too. The wiſe fortify them- 
ſelves by reafon, and fools by deſpair. That ſaying which was 
apphed te a conquered party under fire and ſword, might have 

| been ſpoken to all mankind ; © That ma is in ſome ſenſe out 
of danger, that is out of hope.” He that would fear no- 
thing ſhould conſider, that if he fears any thing, he muſt fear 
every thing. Our VEry meat and drink, fleeping and waking 
without meaſure, are hurtful to us. Our bodies are nice and 
weak; and a ſmall matter does their work. {/, . 
That man has top high an opinion of himſelf, that is 
only afraid of thunder and of. earthquakes. If he were con- 
ſcious of his own infirmities, he would as much fear the being 
choaked with his own phlegm. What do we ſee id ourſelves 
that heaven and earth ſhould join in a diſtemper to procure 
our diſſolution; when the ripping of a hang-nail is ſufficient 
to diſpatch - us? We are afraid of inundations from the 
fea, when a plaſs of wine, if it goes the wrong way, is enough 
to ſuffocate us. It is a great comfort in death, the very 
mortality itſelf, We creep under ground for fear of thunder; 
we dread the ſudden concuſſions of the earth, and the rages 
of the ſea; when yet we carry death in our own veins, and 

it isat hand in all places, and at all times. There is nothing 
ſo little but it is of force enough to bring us to our laſt end. 

' Nay, fo far ſhould we be from dreading an emigaent fate more 
than a vulgar, that, on the contrary, ſince die we muſt, we 

| ſhould rather rejoice in the breathing of our laſt under a more 
glorious circumſtance. . What if the ground ftand ſtill within 
its bounds, and without any violence? I ſhail have it over 
me at laſt; and it is all one to me, whether I be laid under 
that, or that lay itſelf over me. © But it is a terrible thing for the 
earth to gape, and ſwallow a man up intd a profound abyſs ;” 
and what then? Is death any eaſier above ground? What 
cauſe have I of complaint, if. nature will do me the honour to 
cover me with a part of herſelf ? Since we muſt fall, there is a 
dignity in the manner of it, when the world itſelf is ſhocked 
for company. Not that I would wiſh for a public calamity ; 
but it is ſome ſatisfaction in my death, that Iſee the world, alſo to 
be mortal. | „ „ IE 
Neither are we to take theſe extraordinary revolutions for 
divine Judgments; as if ſuch motions of the heavens and of 
the earth, were the denouncings of the wrath of the Almighty; 
but they have their ardinate and their natural cauſes; ſuch as, 

in proportion, we have in our own bodies; and while they 
ſeem to act a violence, they ſuffer it. But yet, for want of 

© "knowing the cauſes of things, they are dreadful to us; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom.” But why are we 

| 97 Op Is . © "commonly 
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« commonly more afraid of that which ve are not uſed to? 
Becauſe we look upon nature with our eyes, not with our rea- 
ſon; rather computing what ſbe uſpall7 does than what ſhe _ 
is able to do, And * are puniſhed ſor this ee ence, By 
taking thoſethings to "to be new & 


* 
; — 
> x 
77 


bich we are not accuſlomed, to be new & 
prodigious. The eclipſes of the ſun and moon, blaZing ars 
and meteors, while we admire them, we fear them; and ſince 
we fear them, becauſe we do not underſtapd them, it is worth 
our while to ſtudy them, that we may no longer fear them. Why 
ſhould I ſear a mad, a beaſt, an arrow, or a lance, when Iam - 
expoſed to the encounter of greater dangers ? We are affault- 

ed by the nobler part of nature itſelf ; y the beavens, by the 
ſeas, and the land. Our buſineſs is therefore to defy death, 
whether extraordinary or common. No matter for the menaces 
of it, ſo long as it aſks no more of us, than age itſelf will take 
from us; and every petty accident that befals us. He that 
contemus deatb, what does he care for either fire or water; the 
very diſſolution of the univerſe? Or if the earth ſhould open 

. him, and ſhew him all the ſecrets of the internal pit, he - 
would look down without trouble. In the place that we are all 

of us tc go to, there are no earthquakes, or thunder - claps; no 
tempeſtuous ſeas; neither war nor peſtilence. Is it a ſmall - | 
« matter? Why do ve ſear it then? Is it a great matter? 
Let it rather once fall upon us, than always hang over us.” 
Why ſhould I dread 77 own end, when I know that an end I. 
muſt ha ve, and that all created things are limitted ? cs 


* 
- 
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A DICOURSE OF GOD's PROVIDENCE, IN THE MISFORTUNES . +» 
OF GOOD MEN IN THIS WORLD, AND IN THE PROSPERITY al 
OF THE WICKED, | WW ; — 
OU are troubled, I perceive, that your ſervant is rug | fl 

L away from you, but I do not hear yet, that you are either | if 
robbed, or firangled, or poiſoned, or betrayed, or accuſed by Wi 
him; ſo that you have eſcaped well, in compariſon with your By 
fellows. And why ſhould you complain then, eſpecially under ft 
the protection of ſo gracious a providence, as ſuffers no maa fil 
to be miſerable but by his own fault? Nor is this a ſubjes I 
worthy of a-wiſe man's conſideration. Adverfi:y indeed is a fit 
terrible thing in ſound and opinion; and that is all. Some : Ui 
men are baniſhee, and fiript of their eſtates; others again are 0 
poor in plenty, (which is the baſeſt ſort of beggary). Some  _ i 


are over-borne by a popular tumult, that breaks out like a 
tempeſt, even in the higheff ſecurity, of a calm; or, like a 
| thunger-clap, that frights all that are near it: there is but one 
1 A Oo „„ 
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ſtruck, perhaps, but the fear extends to all; and affects thoſe 
that may ſuffe r, as well as thoſe that do. As in the diſcharge 
of a piece only with powder, it is not the ſtroke but the crack, 
- that: frights the birds. Adverſity, I will grant you, is not'a 


thing to be viſhed, no more than war; but if it be my lot to 


be torn with the ſtone, broken upon the wheel, or to receive 
wounds or maims; it ſhall be my prayer, that I may bear my 
forture as þecomes a wiſe and an honeſt man. We do not pray 
for tortures, but for patience ; not for war, but for generoſity 
and courage, in all the extremities of a war, if it happens. 
Atflictions are but the exerciſe of Virtue; and an honeſt man 
is out of his element when he is idle. It muſt be practice and 
patience that perfects it. Do we not ſee how one wreſtler pro- 
' Vokes another? and if he finds him not to be bis match, be will 
call for ſome body to help him, that may put him to all his 
Arength. | 4 1 | 
It is a common argument againſt the juſtice of providence, 
in the matter of reward and puniſhment: © The misfortune 
« of good men 1tt this world, and the profperity of the wicked;” 
but it is an eaſy matter to vindicate the cauſe of the gods, 
There are many things that we call evil, which turn very often 
to the advantage of thoſe that ſuffer them; or at leaſt for the 
common good, whereof providence has the greater care. And 
farther, they either befall thoſe that bear them willingly, or 
thoſe that deſerve them by their impatience under them; and 
laſtly, they come by divine appointment; and to thoſe that 
are good men, even for that very reaſop, becauſe they are 
good. Nor is there any thing more ordinary, thar, for that 
which we feared as a calamity, to prove the foundation of our 
Happineſs. How many are there in the worle that enjoy all 
things toa heir own wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of 
a trial? If it might be imagived, that the Almighty ſhould 
take off his thought from the care of his whole work, what 
more glorious ſpectacle could he reflect upon, than a valiant 
man ſtruggling with adverſe fortune? or Catd& ſtanding up- 
right and unmoved, under the ſhock of a public ruin? “ Let 
« the whole world,” ſays he, fall into one hand, and let 
« Ceſar encompaſs me with his legions by land, his ſhipping 
« at {ea, and his guards at the gates: Cato will yet cut out his 


% 
* 


„ „ay; and with that weapon that was untainted, even in the 


* civil war, give himſelf that liberty, which fate denied to his 
- ©@ country. Set upon the great work then, and deliver thyſelf 
'« from the clog of thy humanity. Juba and Petreius have al. 
* ready done the good office one for the other, by a generous 
® concurrence of reſolution and fate; but Cato is above ex- 
* ample; and does as much ſcorn to aſk his death of any man, 
as his life.” With what joy did this great man contemplate _ 

. . / . immor- 


. 
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immortality; when he took his book and his ſword tegetber, 
and in cold thoughts diſpatched himſelf! Let this ſuffice of 
Cato, whoſe Virtue providence made uſe of to cope with alf 
the powers of the earth. His courage took delight iv, and 


ſought for all occaſions of hazard; keeping his eye ſtill upon 
the end, without valuing the diffi-ujties. of the paſſage; The 
{uffrance is one part of the glory; and though one man may 
eſcape without wounds, yet he is ſtill more reverend and re- 
markable that comes off bloody. The malice of great men 


is grievous, you will ſay, and yet he ſupported the oppoſitions 


of Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus, Is it troubleſome to be re- 
pulſed? Vatinius was preferred before him. Proſperity ſhews 
a man but one part of human nature. No body knows what 
ſuch a man is good for; neither in truth does he underſtand 
himſelf, for want of experiment. Temporal happineſs is for 
weak and vulgar minds; but the ſubduing of public terrors 
is a work that is refer ved for more generous fpirits. Calamit 

is the touchſtone of a brave mind, that reſolves to live and die 
free, and maſter of itſelf, The combatant brings no mettle 


into the field,” that was never battered ; he. that has loſt blood, 


and yet keeps his ſtocaach ; he that has been under his enemy 
and worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers heart from 
his misfortunes; that is the man of hope and courage, _ 
Bvt is it not, a very vojuſt and a rigorous fate, that good 
men. ſhould be poor and. friendleſs ? All this is no more than 
the natural work of matter and form. Mean ſouls are mean]7 
principled; but there goes more to the making up of a brave 
man, that is to work out his. way through difficulties and 


ftorms. We are condemned to terrible encounters; and be- 
cauſe we cannot, according to the courſe of nature, avoid 
them, we have faculties given us, that will enable us to bear 
them; or at the worſt, to have a retreat; if we will not fight, 


we may fly. So that nothing is made more eaſy to us, than 
that which is moſt neceſſary to us, to die. No man is kept in 
the world againſt his will. But adverſity is the better for us 
all; for it is God's mercy, to ſhew the world their errors, and 
that the things they fear and covet, are neither good nor evil; 


being the common and promiſcuous lot both of good men ant 


bad. If they were good, only the good ſhould enjoy them; 
and if bad, only the wicked thould ſuffer them. One man is 
taken away in a ſcuffle for a wench, and another in the defence 


of his country; and we find ſilver anq gold, both in a temple. 


and in the ſtews. ; | | 
No to ſhew you, that the Virtue which I affeQ, is not ſo 


imaginary and extravagant, as it is taken to be, I will allow = 
wiſe man to tremble, to turn pale; nay, and to groan'too 


and to- ſuffer all the affections of his bodily ſenſe, provided that 
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: he keep bis wind firm, and free from ſbmifſion to ke body ; 
; 704 that be do not repent of bis conſtancy, (Vbich is in itſelf 


© great a Virtue, that there is ſome authority, even in a per- 


2 tinacious error). If the body be brought by exereiſe, to the 


contempt of bruifes and wounds, how mych more eaſily then 


way the wind be fortified againſt the sffaults of fortune; and 


though: perhaps thrown down and trodden upon, yet recover it- 

ſelf? Thebody muſt have meat and drink, much labour and 
practice; whereas the food and the bufjneſs of the mind is 
within itſelf; and Virtue. maintained without either toi} or 
charge. If you lay, that many profeffors of wiſdom are 


- wrought upon by menaces and miſchiefs ; theſe, let me tel] Ay 


axe but proficients,.and not as yet arrived it the ſtate of wi 
dom; they are not ſtrong enough to praRife what they know, 


It is with our diſpoſitions as with our clothes; they will take 
ſome colours at one dipping ; but others muſt be ſteeped over 


and over, before they will imbibe them. And ſo for difciplines, 


they muſt ſoak, and lie long, before they take the tincture. No 
man can receive an injury, and not be moved atit ; but yet he 


may keep himſelf free from perturbations; and fo far from 
being troubled. at them, that he may make uſe of them for the 


experiment and trial of his Virtue; keeping himfelf ſtill mode- 


Fate, placid, cheerful, and ſaſe in a profound quiet; and fixed 
in his ſtation. * But if a wiſe man cannot be poor; how comes 


it that he is many times without either meat, drink, clothes, 
n 


ar lodging? If only fools are mad, how comes it then, that 


_ © iſe men have their alienations of _ and talk as idly in 


d a ſever as other people?“ It is one th 


ng the receiving of 


an injury, and another thing the conceiving of an indignation 


for it; it is che body in this cafe that ſuffers, (which is the 


2 part), but not the mind. That man is never the worfs 


pilot, that by foul weather is forced behind his buſineſs. When 


chip ſprings a leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with 
the marigers or with the veſſel. But ſome to the . others 
Aato the hold, to keep the ſhip above water. And if we cannot 


f Abſolutely maſter it, ve muft ſtill work on; for it is then a 
great point gained, it we can but keep it ata ſtay. Some men 
P 


Are ſtrangely tranſported at the infolence of the porter, that 


-- refuſes to let them into a great man's houſe. They forget that 


ttzhe door of a priſon is not more ſtrictly gyarded than that of a 
palace. He that has bufineſs muſt 45 for his paſſage, ana 


uwoeeten him, as he would do a churli 


cur with a ſop, That 


Which is to be ſold, is to be bought; he is a weak man that 


rates bimſelf according to the civility of a ſlave. Let him 
haye a reverence for himſelf, and then no matter who deſpiſes 
- Him: What if be ſhould break his ſtaff, or cauſe his maſter to 
turn him away, or to correft him? He that contends fuppoſes | 
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an equality ; and even when he has got the better of him, ad- 


mits, that there was one, What if he ſhould receive a blow ? 


Cato (the greateſt man of his age) did not only forgive it, but 


forget it. | | | 
It is not to ſay, that this or that is Zolerable to a wiſe man, or 


intolerable. * If we do not totally ſubdue fortune, fortune 


overcomes us.“ It is the foundation of a happy life, for a man 


to depend upon himſelf; but an abſolute tranquility of mind, 
and a freedom from errors, muſt be the buſineſs of another 


world. | 


EPIST, XXV, 


| 4 WISE AND 4 GOOD MAN 13 A PROOF AGAINST ALL 


ACCIDENTS OF FATE, 8 


K book you promiſed me is now come to my hand; aud 
1 I opened it with an intent to read it over at ſeiſure. But 
when I was once in, I could not lay it down again, until I bad 
gone through with it. At preſent, I ſhall only tell you, 
that I am exceedingly pleaſed with the choice of the ſubjeR, but 
I am tranſported with the ſpirit and gentleneſs of it. Yoo ſhall 
hear fartber from me upon a ſecond reading; and you need not 


fear the hearing of the truth, for your goodneſs leaves a man 


no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to be one and the ſame 
man, which is a great matter, and only proper to a wiſe man; 
- for fools are various; one while thrifty and grave; another 


while profuſe and vain. Happy-is the man that ſets himſelf 
right at firſt, and continues ſo to the end. All fools, we ſay, 


are madmen, though they are not all in Bedlam. We fiod ſome 
at the bar, ſome upon the bench, and nota few even in the fe- 

nate itſelf. One man's folly is ſad ; another 1s wanton; anda 
third is buſy and impertinent. A viſe man carries all his trea- 
ſure within himſelf ; what fortune gives ſhe may take, but he 


leaves nothing at her mercy, He ſtands firm, and keeps his - 


ground againſt ail misfortunes, without ſo much as changing 
countenance, He is free, inviolable, unſhaken; proof «gain 
all accidents; and not only invincible, but inflexible, 80 long 


ns he cannot loſe any thing ot his own, he never troubles him- 
ſelf for what is another's. He is a friend to Providence, and 


will not murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by God's ap- 


pointment. He is not only reſolute, but generous and good-as- 
tured; and ready to lay down his life in a good cauſe; and for 


the public fafety to ſacrifice his own. He does not ſo much 


con ſider the pleaſure of his life, as the need that the world has 


of him; and he is not ſdnice neither, as to be weary of his 
life, while he may either ſerve his wife or his friends, Nor is 


it all that dis life is profitable to them; but it is likewiſe delt 1 3 
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ful to himſelf,” and carries its own reward; for what can be. 
mwore comfortable, than to be fo dear to another, as for that 
very reaſon to become dearer to himſelf? If he loſes a child 
be is penſive; he is compaſſionate to the ſick, and only troubled 
„when he fees men wallowing in infamy and vice. Whereas, on 
the other fide, you ſhall ſee nothing but reſtleſſneſs; one man 
hankering after his neighbour's wife; another in pain about 
his own; a third in grief for a repulſe ; another as much out 
of humour for his ſucceſs. If he loſes an eſtate, he parts with it 
as a thing that was only adventitious. Or if it was of his 
own acquiring, he computes the poſſeſſion and loſs ; and ſays 
thus to himſelf; I ſhall live as well afterward, as I did before, 
Our houſes (ſays he) may be burned or robbed; our lands ta- 
ken from us; and we can call nothing our own that is under 
the dominion of fortune, It is a fooliſh avarice, that reſtraing 
all things to a propriety, and believes nothing to be a man's 
own, that is public. Whereas a wiſe man judges nothing fo 
much his own, as that wherein mankind is allowed a ſhare. It 
is not with the bleſfings of Providence, as it is with a dole; 
Vuhere every man receives ſo much a head; but every man 
there has all. That which we eat, and either give or receive 
with the hand, may be broken into par:s; but peace and free- 
| domof mind, are not to be divided. He that has firſt caſt off 
. the empire of fortune, needs not fear that of great men ; for 0 
they are but fortune's hands; nor was any man ever 
broken by adverſity, that was not firſt betrayed by proſperity, 
But what ſignifies philoſophy,” you will ſay, © if there be 
a fate; if we be governed by fortune, or ſome over-ruling 
% power? For certainties are unchangeable, and :here is no 
„ providing againſt uncertainties. © If what I ſhall do and re- 
« ſolve, be already determined, what uſe of philoſophy ?” Les, 
great uſe ; for, taking all this for granted, philoſophy infiruRs. 
aud adviſes us to obey God, and to follow him willingly ; to op- 
poſe fortune reſolutely, and to bear all accidents- | 
Fate is an irrevocable, an invincible, and an unchangeable 
decree ; a neceflity of all things and actions, according to eter- 
nal appointment. Like the courſe of a river, it moves forward, 
without contradiction or delay, in an irreſiſtible flux, where 
one wave puſhes on another. He knows little of God, that 
imagines it may be controlled, There is no changing of the 
purpoſe even of a wiſe man; for he ſees before hand what will 
be the beſt for the future, how much more unchangeable then 
is the Almighty, to whom all futurity is always preſent ? © To. 
what end then is jt, if fate be inexorable, to offer up prayers, 
and ſacrifices, any fartber than to relieve. the ſcruples and 
+. the weakneſs of ſickly minds?“ My anſwer is, firſt, that the 
Gods take no delight in the facrifices of beafts, or in * 
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of gold and filver, but in a pious and obedient will. And, ſe. 


condly, that by prayers and ſacrifices, dangers and afflictions 
muy be ſometimes removed; ſometimes leſſened ; other V hies 


deferred; and all this without any offence to the power or ne- 
ceſſity of fate. There are ſome things which Providence has 


left ſo far in ſuſpence, that they ſeem to be (in a manner) condi- 


tional; in ſuch ſort that even apparent evils, may upon our 
prayers and ſupplications, be turned into goods. hich is ſo 
fac from being againſt fate, that it is even a part of fate itſelf, - 
You will ſay, © That either this ſhall come to paſs or not. If 


* the former, it will be the ſame ching if we do not piay; and 


if the other, it will be the ſame thing if we do.” To this I, 
muſt reply, that the propoſition is falſe, for want of the middle 


exception betwixt the one and the other. This will be, (fay 1) 


that is, if there ſhall any prayers interpoſe in the caſe. But 


then do they object on the other ſide, that this very thing alſo 
is neceſſary ; for it is likewiſe determined by fate, eith-r that we 


ſhall pray; or not. What if I ſhould now grant you, that there 


is a fate alſo even in our very prayers ; a determination that we 
ſhall pray, and that therefore we ſhall pray ? It is decreed, that 
a man ſhall be eloquent, but upon condition that he apply him- 
ſelf to letters; by the ſame fate it is decreed, that he ſhall fo. 
apply himſelf, and that therefore he {bali learn. Such a man 
ſhall be rich, it he betake himſelf to navigation; but the ſame 
fate that promiſes him a great eſtate, appokgts alſo that he ſhall 
ſail, and therefore he puts to ſea. It is the ſame caſe in expiati- 
ons; a man ſball avoid dangers, if he can, by his prayers, avoid 


the threatevings of divine vengeance; but this is part oſ his fate 


alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore he does it. Theſe argu- 


ments are made uſe of to prove, that there is nothing left to 


our will, but that we are all over-ruled by fatalities. When we 
come to handle that matter, we ſhall ſhew the conſiſtency of 
free-will with fate, having already made it appear, that not- 


withſtanding the certain order of fate, judgments may be avert- 
ed by prayers and ſupplications, and without any repugnancy. 


to fate; for they are part even of the law of fate itſelf. You 


will ſay, perhaps. - * What aw I the better for the prieſt or 


4 the prophet; for whether he bids me ſacrifice or no, JI lie 


« under the neceſſity of doing it?“ Ves, in this I am the better 
for it, as he is a minifter of fate. We may as well ſay, that it 


is matter of fate, that we are in health; and yet we are in- 


_ Yebted for it to the phyſician ; becauſe the benefit of that fate 


is conveyed to us by his han 
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Axx THINGS ARE PRODUCED OUT OF OAVSE'AND MATTER, 


I HAD yefterday but the one half of it to myſelf; my diſtem- 
A per took up the morning 3; the afternoon was my own. My 
Arft trial was how far I could endure reading; & when I ſaw I 
could bear that, I fell to writing; & pitched upon a ſubject diffi- 
F cult enough, for it required great intention; be yet I was re- 
| | ſolved not to be overcome. Some of my friends coming in told 
me, that I did ill, and took me off, ſo that from writing we 
paſſed into diſcourſe; and made you judge of the matter in 
geſtion. The Stoics, you know, will have all things to be 
produced out of cauſe and mattir. The matter is dull and pa- 
mnie; ſuſceptible of any thing, but not capable of doing any 
thing isfelf. The cauſe is that power that forms the matter, 
this or that way, at pleaſure. Some thing there muſt be, of 
which every thing is made; and then there muſt be a workman 
to form every thing. All art is but an imitation of nature; 
and that which I ſpeak in general of the world, holds ia the 
cafe of every paticular perſon. As for example ; the matter 
ol a ſtatue is the wood, the ſtone, or the metal; the ſtatuary 
ſhapes it, and is the cauſe of it. Ariſtotle affigns four cauſes 
to every thing. The material; which is the Sine gue non, (or 
that without which # could nat be). The efficient; as the work - 
man. The formal; as that which is ſtamped upon all operati- 
ons. And the Fanal; which is the deſign of the whole work. 
Now, to expJain : his. The firſt cauſe of the ſtatue (for the 
purpoſe) is the copper; for t never had been made, if there 
2838 deen fomething to work upon. The ſecond is the ar- 
rificer ; for if he had not underſtood his art, it had never ſuc+ 
ceeded.” The third cauſe is the form; for it could never pro- 
perly have been the ſtatue of ſuch or ſuch\a perſon, if ſuch.a 
_ - reſemblance had not been put upon it. The fourth cauſe is 
tie end of making of it, without which it had never been 
made; as money, if it were made for fale ; glory, if the work- 
ma ade it for his credit ; or religion, if he de ſig ned the beſ- 
_. towing of it upon a temple. Plato adds a fifth, which he 
c. alls the id, or the exemplar, by which the workman draws 
- "-His copy. And he makes God to be full of theſe figures, which 
He repreſents to be inexhauſtible, unchangeable, and immor · * 
tal. Now, upon the whole matter, give us your opinion. To 
me it ſeems that here are either too many cauſes aſſigned, or too 
few; and they might as well have introduced time and place, as 
ſome of the. reſt. Either clear the matter in que tion; or deal 
plainly, and tell us that you cannot; and ſole: us return to 
. thoſe caſes, wherein, all mankind is agreed, the reforming f 
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our lives, and the regulations of our manners. For theſe ſub- 
tilties are but time loſt. Let us ſearch ourſelves in the firſt 
place, and afterwards the world. ; | = 
There is no great hurt in paſſing over thoſe things which _ 
ue are never the better for when we know, and it is ſo ordered 
by providence, that there is no great difficulty in learning, or 
„ fm things which may make us either happier or 
better. 
drawn out of the very bowels of the eartnn . 
Every man knows without telling, that this wonderful fa- 
bric of the univerſe is not without a governor; and that a 
conſtant order cannot be the work of chance; for the parts 
would then fall foul one upon another. The motions of the 
ſtars, and their influences, are ated by the command of an eter- 
nal decree. It is by the diate of an Almighty Power, that the 
heavy body of the earth hangs in balance. Whence come the 
revolutions of the ſeaſons, and the flux of the rivers? the 
wonderful Virtue of the ſmalleſt ſeeds ? as (aa catto ariſe from 
an acorn). To ſay nothing of thoſe things that ſeem to be moſt. 
irregular and uncertain ; as clouds, rain, thunder, the erup- 
tions of fire out of mountains, earthquakes, and thoſe tumul- 
tuary motions in the lower region of the air, which have their 
ordinate cauſes ;. and ſo have thcſe things too, which appear 
to us more admirable becauſe leſs frequent; as ſcalding foun- 
tains, and new iſlands ftarted out of the fea; or what ſhall we 


eſide, that whatſoever is hurtful to us, we have 


ſay of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean, the conſtant times 


and meaſures of the tides, according to the changes of the 
moon that influences moſt bodies; but this needs not; for it is 
not that we toudt-of-providence but complain of it. And it 
were a good office to reconcile mankine to the gods, who are 
_ undoubtedly beſt to the beſt. It is againſt nature that good 


ſhould hurt good. A Gooe Maa is not only the Frier.d, of God, 


3 


but the very Image, the Diſciple, and the Imitator of him, and 
a true Child of his heavenly Fatker. He is true to himſelf; and 


acts with conſtancy and reſolution. Scipio, by a croſs wind, 
being forced into the power of his enemies, caſt himſelf 
upon the point of his ſword ; and as the people were enquiring 
what was become of the general; The general,” ſays Scipio, 
« is very well,” and ſo he expired. What is it for a 
man to fall, if we conſider the end, beyond which no man can 


fall? We muſt repair to wiſdom for arms againſt fortune; for 


it were unreaſonable for her to furniſh arms againſt herſelf. KA 
gallant man is fortune's match; his courage provokes and deſ- 
Piſes thoſe terrible appearances, that would otherwiſe en- 
Nave us. A wiſe man is out of the reach of fortune, but 
not free from the malice of it ; and all attempts upon him 
àrxe no more than Xerxes's 1 they may darken the day 
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but they cannot ſtrike the ſun. There is nothing fo holy as 

to be privileged from ſacrilege. But to ſtrike, & not to wound, 

is anger loſt; and he is invulnerable that is ſtruck, and not 

hurt. His reſolution is tried; the waves may dafhthemfelves 

_ pon a rack, but not break jt ; temples may be profaned and 
_ * - Jembliſhed, but the Deity till remains untouched, — 


EPIST. XXVII.. 


/ SOMY TRADITIONS OF THE ANCIENTS ConGrRNtTC THUNDER 
AND LIGHTENING; WITH THE AUTHOR'S CONTEMPLATION 


. * 


SN, THEREUPON. 


of par aty no queſtion, but that providence has given to 
- & mortals the tokens or forerunners of things to come; 
"and, by thoſe means, laid open, in ſome meaſure, the decrees 
of fate; only we take notice of ſome things, without giving 
any heed to others, There is not any thing done, according 
to the courſe of nature, which is not either the cauſe, or the 
fign of ——— that follows; ſo that whereſoever there is 
order, there is place for prediction. But there is no judgment 
to be given upon accidents. Now, though it is a very hard 
matter to arrive at the foreknowledge of things to come, and 
to predict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall out, upon a 
_ - Certain knowledge of the power and influences ef the Mars; it 
is yet unqueſtionable that they have a power, though we can- 
not expreſsly ſay what it is. In the ſubjeR of thunder, there 
are ſeveral opinions as to the ſignifications of it. The Stoics 
© "hold, that becauſe the cloud is broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot, 
(. according to common ſpeech). Others conjeRure, that the 
Cloud is broken to that very end, that it may diſcharge the 
Thunderbolt, referring all in ſuch ſort to God, às if the fighi- 
Kation did not ariſe from the thing done, but as the thing it- 
| elf were done for the fignification ſake; but whether the ſig- 
. Vification goes before, or follows, it comes all to the ſame point. 
There are three ſorts of lightening ; the firſt is ſo pure and 
ubtile, that it pierces through whatſoever it encounters; the 
ſecond ſhatters and breaks every thing to pieces; the other 
burns, either by blaſting, rege enflaming, or diſcolour- 
ing and the like. Some lightenings are monitory, ſome are me- 
nacing, and others they fancy to be promiſing. © allot to 
. E three ſorts; the firſt is only monitory and gentle, which 
be caſts of his own accord; the ſecond they make to be an at᷑t 
of council, as being done by the vote and advice of twelve 
-gods. This, they ſay, does many times ſome good, but not 
Without ſome miſchief too. As the. deſtruction ot one man 
may prove the caution of another. The third 3 
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reſult of a council of the ſuperior deities, from whence 
proceed great miſchiets, both public and private. Now, this 
is a great folly to imagine, that Jupiter would wreak his diſplea- 
ſure upon pillars, trees, nay upon temples themielves, and yet 
let the ſacrilegious go free; to ſtrike theep, and conſume al- 
tars; and ali this upon a conſultation of the gods; as if he 
wanted either ſkill or juftice ꝛ0 govern his own affairs by him- 
ſell, either in ſparing the guilty, or in deſtroying the innocent, 
No, what ſhould be the myſtery of all this? The wiſdowa of 
our torefathers found it neceffary to keep wicked people in 
awe, by the appi ehen fion of à ſuperior power; and to fright 
them into their good behaviour, by the fear of an armed and 
avenging juſtice over their heads. But how comes it, that 
the lightening, which comes from Jupizr himſelf ſhould be faid 
to be harmleis, and that which he caſts upon council and advice 
to be dangerous and mortal? The moral of it is this, that 
all kings Boule after Jupiter's example, do all good by them- 
ſelves; and when ſeverity is neceffary, permit that to be done 
by others; beſide that, as crimes are unequal, ſo alſo ſhould 
be the puniſhments. Neither did they believe Jupiter to be 
the tſiunderer. whoſe image was worſhipped in the capitol, and 
in other places; but intended it for the maker and governor of 
the uni veiſe, by what name ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, in 
truth, Jupiter does not immediately caſt the lightening bimfel{.; 
but leaves nature to her ordinary method of operation; 40 
that what he does not immediately by himſelf, he does yet cauſe 
to be done; for whatſoever nature does, God does. There 
may be ſomething gathered out of all things that are either 
faid or dene, that a man may be the better for; and he does A 
reater thing that maſters the fear of thunder, taan he that 
difcoyers the reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and beſet with 
Ill accidents, and ſince we cannot avoid the firoke, of ther, 
let us prepare ourfelves honeftly to bear them. But how muſt 
that be? By the contempt of death we do alfo contemn all 
things in the way to it; as wounds, fhipwreeks, tke fury of 
wild beaſts, or any other violence vhattsever, which, at the 
worſt, can but part the ſoul and the body. And we have this 
for our comfort, though our lives are at the mercy of fortune, 
ſhe has yet no power over the dead, BY 7-22 
How many are there that call for death in the diſtreſs of their 
hearts, even for the very fear of it? and this unad viſed deſire 
of death does in common affect both the beſt and the worſt of 
men, only with this difference, tbe tormer deſpiſe lite, and the 
other are weary of it. EET, RE EE OM 
It is a nauſeous thing to ſerve the body, and to be fo many 
| years a doing ſo many beaſtly things over and over. It is 
Well if in our lives we can pleaſe others; but whatever we do 
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in our death, let us be ſure to pleaſe ourſelves. Death is a 
thing which no care can avoid ; no felicity can time it; no 
power overcome it. Other things are diſpoſed of by chance 
and fortune; but death treats all men alike. 5 1 | 
- The. proſperous muſt die as well as the unfortunate; and 
methinks the very deſpair of overcoming our fate, ſhould in- 

ſpire us with courage to encounter it; for there is no reſoluti- 


on ſo obſtinate as that which ariſes from neceſſity, It makes a 


coward as bold as Julius Cæſar, though upon different princi- 
les. We are all of us reſeryg for death; and as nature 
rings forth one generation, ſhe calls back another. The 
whole diſpute, is about the time, but no body doubts about the 
thing itſelf; Reo | ; „„ 
Wo Bi EbIST. XXVIII. 5 


A CONTEMPLATION OF HEAVEN, AND HEAVENLY THIN G9, 
. OF GOD; AND OF THE SOUL, ej 


THERE is a great difference betwixt philoſophy and other 
1 arts; and a greater yet betwixt that philoſopby itſelf, 
which is of Divine contemplation, and that which has a re- 
gard to things here below. It is much higher and braver; it 
takes a larger ſcope; and being unſatisfied with what it ſees, 
it aſpires to the knowledge of ſomething that is greater and 
fairer, and which nature has placed out of our ken. The one 
only teaches us what is to be done upon earth; the other re- 
veals to us that which actually is done in heaven: the one diſ- 
cCuſſes our errors, and holds the light to us, by which we diſ- 
tinguiſh in the ambiguities of life; the other ſurmounts that 
darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and carries us up to the 
fountain of light itſelf. And then it is that we are in a ſpecial 
manner to acknowledge the infinite grace and bounty of the 
nature of things; when we ſee it, not only where it is public 
and common, but in the very ſecrets of it; as being admitted 
into the cabinet of the Divinity itſelf. There i: is that we are 
taught to underſtand what is the #a7ter of the world, who is the 
author and preſerver of it. What God himſelf is, and whether 
he be wholly intent upon himſelf; or at any time deſcends to 
conſider us: Whether he has done his work once fer all; or 
whether he be ill in action; whether he be part of the world, or 
the werld itſelf; whether he be at liberty or no, to determing 
any thing anew- to-day, and to contre}, or derogate from the 
Jaw of fate. Whether it be any diminution of his wiſdom, or 
any confeſlion of error, to do and undo; or to have made 
things that were afterwards to be altered; for the ſame thin gs 
out of neceſſity always pleaſe him, who can never be pleaſed 
but with that which is beſt. Now, this is no leſſening either of 


bis 


his liberty, or of his power; for he himſelf is his own neceſ- 


fity. Without the benefit and the comfort of theſe thoughts, 


it had been even as well for us never to have been born, For 


to what end do we live? is it only to eat and to drink? to ſtuff 
up an infirm and fluid carcaſs, that would periſh without it; 


and tolive only a ſervant to one that is fick? to fear death, to 


which we were all born? Take away this ineſtimable good, 
and life itſelf is not worth the labour and the eare of it. Oh) 


how wretched, how contemptible a thing were man, if he ſhould 
not advance himfclf above the ftate of human affairs! So 
long as we ftruggle with our paſſions, what is there in this 


world that we do which is glorious? Nay, if we advance our- 


ſelves ſo far as to overcome them, it is but the deſtroying of fo 
many monſters. And have we not then a mighty exploit to 
value ourſelves upon, when we have made ourſelves a little 


more tolerable than the worſt of men? Is it not a wonderous 


matter to brag of, that we are a little ſtronger than a man that 
is ſick? Alas! alas! my friend, there is a large difference 
betwixt ſtrength and health. You have not a wicked mind 
perhaps; you may have a clear brow ; a tongue that will not 


fatter, and a fingle heart; you have not that avarice per- 


chance, mat refuſes to itſelf whatſoever it takes from other 


eople; nor that luxury, that ſquanders away money ſhame- 
Folly, and yet more ſhamefully repairs it; nor that ambition, 


that leads you, by unworthy ways, to places of preferment. 
Theſe are only negatives; and you have got nothing all this 


while. You will tell me, that you have eſcaped many things; 


but you have not yet eſcaped yourſelf. The Virtue that we 


recommend, is high and illuſtrious. Not that it is a happineſs 


in itſelf, to be free from evil; but becauſe it digniſies and en- 


larges the mind; becauſe” it prepares for the knowledge of 


heavenly things, and makes it eapable even of converſing 
with God himſelf, It is then arrived at the higheſt pitch of 


human felicity, when it ſoars alott, and enters into the ſecrets - 


of nature, trampling all that is evil or vulgar under his 
feet. What a delight! what tranſport is it, for a ſoul that is 
wandering among the ftars, to look down and laugh at the pala- 


ces of princes, and the whole globe of the earth and all its trea. 
'fures! I do not ſpeak of that only that is converted into money & 


plate, butof that alſo that is reſerved ia the bowels of the earth, 
to gratify the inſatiable covetouſneſs of poſterity. Nor can we 
ever bring ourſelves to the abſolute contempt of luxurious orna- 
ments, rich furniture, ftately buildings, pleaſant gardens, and 
_ fountains; until we have the world under us, and until look- 
ing down from the heavens, and beholding that ſpot of ground 
we live upon ; the greater part of it covered with the ſea ; be- 
fide a great deal of it deſolate, and either ſcorched or fregen 1 
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velſh ul ſay thus to ourſelyes, . Is this miſerable point the 


» 4 


4 ball of contention, that ia divided among ſo many nations 


n with fire and ſword} How ridiculous are the bounds, as well 


Das the conteſts of mortals ! Such a prince muſt nat paſs ſuch 
a river; nor another prince thoſe mountains; and why do 
* not ths very piſnires canton out their poſts and juriſdictions 
too t for what does the buſtle of troops and armies amount 
to more than the buſineſs of a ſwarm” of ants upon 2 mole- 


bill? The ſcene of all the important actions here below, uber 


both at ſea and land, we tug ard ſcuffle for dominion a 


\ 


wealih, is bu: a wreiched point of earth; whereas the domini- 
ons of the ſoul above are boundleſs, Tunis very contemplation 

Les us force, liberty, and nouriſhment ; the mind is there at 
ome; and it has this argument of its Divinity, that it takes 
deiight in what is divine. It contemplates the riſiag and the 
falling of the lars, and the adwitable harmony of order, even 


# 


in cheir various motions; diſcuſſing and enquiring into every 


thing, as properly appertaining vato itſelt. With how muzh 
ſcorn does it then reflect upon the narrow neſs of its tormer ha- 
bitation? There it 1s, that it learns the end of its proper ber 
ing; the knowledge of God. And what is God? “ An Immenſe, 
* and an Almighty Power; great, without limits; and he does 
* whatſoever pleaſes him.“ He that applies to this Rudy, tiauſ- 
cends the very lot and condition of his mortality. That Al- 
mighty power is all that we do ſee, and all that we do not fee, 
What is the difference betwixt the divine nature and ours? 
/ Man is compounded; and his beſt part is his mind; but the Al- 
mighty is All Mind; and all reafon ; and yet mortals are fo 
bund, that the ations of this incomprehenſible power, ſo excel- 

lent for beauty, conſt ancy & diſpoſition, are looked upon by man 

men only as fortuitous, and the work of chance; and ſubje 
to all the tumults of thunder, clouds, and tempeſt, that affect 
poor mortals. Aud this is not only the folly and madneſs of 
the common people ; but the weakneſs allo of the wiſe men, 
There are, that arrogate to themſe) ves the faculties of provi- 
dence and reaſon ; and the {kill of diſpoſing, as well other peo- 
ples affairs, as their own? and yet theſe very men are ſo beſot - 
ted, as to imagine, the world only to be governed by an unad- 
Vviſed raſhneſs: as if nature knew not what ſhe did. "How pro- 
fitable would it be for us, to kaow the truth of things, and to 
allow them their due terms and meaſures? To enquire in- 
to the power of the Almighty, and the method of his workings, 
whether he made the marter itfelf, or found it ready to hie hand; 
and whether was firſt, the matter itſelt, or the idea of it? Whe- 
ther or no he does what he pleaſes ; and what may be the reaſon 
ol fo many feeming wwperfeRions in his operations. It is well ſaid 
of Ariſtotle, that we thould handle divine matters with 2 

© „ an 
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and reverence. When we enter into a temple, or approach the 
altar, we compoſe our looks and our actions to all the decencies 
of humility and. reſpet; how much more then does it 
concern us, when we treat of heavenly things, to deal candid- 
ly, and not to let one ſyllable paſs our lips that may fa- 
vour of confidence, raſhneſs, or ignorauce? Truth lies deep, 
and muſt be fetched up at leiſure. How many myſteries are 
there, which God hath placed out of our fight ; and which are 
only to be reached by thought and contewplation ! The noti- 
ons of the divinity are profound and obſcure; or elſe perhaps 
we ſee them without underſtanding them, But the divine majeſ- 
ty is only acceſſible to the mind. What this is (without which 
nothing is) we are not able to determine ; and when we have 
gueſſed at ſome ſparks of it, the greater part lies yet conceal- 
ed from us. How many creatures have we now in this age, 
that never were known to us before! And how many more will 
the next age know, more than we do! And many yet will be 
ſtill reſerved for after-times. The very rites of religion are a: 
this day a ſecret, and unkown to many people. Nay, the very 
thing that we moſt eagerly purſue, we are not yet arrived at; 
that is to ſay, a perfection in wickedneſs. Vice is ſtill upon 
the improvement; luxury, fraud, and a proftitute diffolu- 
tion of manners, find ſtill new matter to work upon. Our 
men are grown effeminate in their habits, in their motions, and 
in their ornaments, even to the degree of immodeſty. There 
is no body minds Philoſophy ; but for want of a comedy per- 
haps, or in foul weather, when there is nothing elfe to be done. 
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